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THE SON OF HYLLIS 


In his illuminating study of ‘Ibycus’ Poem in honour of Polycrates’,’ Professor 
D. L. Page remarks: “The handsomest of Homer’s Achaeans was Nireus: in 
Ibycus, the honour falls not to him but to “‘the son of Hyllis”’, a person about 
whom nothing further—not even his name—is known,”* The purpose of this 
paper is to show that his name can be discovered, and to suggest that this dis- 
covery may be used to support the ascription of the poem to Ibycus. Hitherto 
this has been made upon two complementary grounds: in the first place, its 
style and structure, metre and language ; and in the second place, the knowledge 
(Suidas, s.v. “JBvxos) that the poet visited Samos in the reign of one Polycrates, 
whose name was borne by the recipient of the poem. 
The relevant part of the text is as follows :’ 


36 Jos dm’ Apyeos 








] 4 xpuoedorpog[os] 


[ 

"YAus éyivaro- _ 8 [d]pa Tpwtrax 
woe xpvodv ope 

widen Tpis &nedbol>] dn 


Todes Ala}vaoi x’ épo[e]ooav Ep. 
45 popday par’ dtoxov Spuorov. 


The mutilated lines 36-40 follow a passage in which a list of Achaean heroes 
at Troy has been begun. So far Agamemnon, Menelaus, Achilles, and Tela- 


* Aegyptus, xxxi (1951), 158-72; cf. C. M. 
Bowra, ‘Polycrates of Rhodes’, Classical 
Journal, xxix (1934), 375-80; Greek Lyric 
Poetry? (Oxford, 1960), pp. 247-57. For the 
ed. pr., B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, 
The Oxyrhynchus Papyri xv (1922), No. 1790, 
pp. 73-84, Pl. iii. I am most grateful to Mr. 
E. Lobel and Mr. G. W. Williams for reading 
drafts of this article, and for their helpful 
criticism of it. 

2 Op. cit., p. 168 and n. 2, dismissing the 
suggestions of K. F. W. Schmidt, Gétt. Gel. 
Anz. clxxxvi (1924), § ff. 

3 I print the text as given by the papyrus, 


save in line 41 where I read rév... Tpwtdux 
for ra. . + Tpaitdov. Despite Servius’ comment 
(ad Aen. xii. 87) apud maiores orichalcum pre- 
tiosius metallis omnibus fuisse, it is clear that 
épelxaAxos was in fact less valuable than gold : 
whether the word be translated ‘fool’s gold’ 
or ‘pinchbeck’, it describes an imitation, not 
the real thing. But the almost casual introduc- 
tion of Troilus for comparison demands 
poetically that the son of Hyllis, not Troilus, 
be thought supreme. I make the least change 
that will suffice. Mr. Lobel first drew my 
attention to this difficulty. 
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monian Ajax have been named (20-34). It is clear from the fragments of lines 
36-37 that the list was continued, and Lobel accordingly supplemented 
[....+++ TW8eos vl jos dw’ Apyeos in line 36. A scholion at the foot of the column 
relates to Teucer: we may conjecture that the name of Telamonian Ajax’s 
brother Teucer is lost in the lacuna, together with that of Hyllis’ son. 

The name Hyllis occurs nowhere else but in Stephanus of Byzantium, s.v. 

"YMeis: . . wal wapd KadNydyw ‘YAis ‘YAABos, dad Apyelas pds trav vypddr. 
Hyllis, then, was Callimachus’ name for an Argive nymph (Fr. 712 PYf.). 

The name has, however, been restored to the text of Pausanias, ii. 6. 7.' 
Towards the end of the heroic monarchy at Sicyon, he tells us, Phaestus became 
king. Paiorov 5¢ card pavreiay perouoavros ds Kpiyrnvy Bacwedou Adyera 
Zedéummos AwddAwwvos vids nal vd udns {Z} ‘YAABos. The son of Hyllis may there- 
fore be recognized as Zeuxippus of Sicyon.* 

A momentary problem remains. It is certain from the context that in our 
poem the ‘son of Hyllis’ was present before Troy. Yet, according to Pausanias, 
after Zeuxippus’ death his successor Hippolytus became a vassal of Agamem- 
non (loc. cit.). Since that king was murdered immediately upon his return from 
Troy, and since the Homeric Catalogue names Sicyon among his dominions 
(Iliad ii. 572), Zeuxippus would seem to have been dead before the Trojan War 
began. Ancient notices of the kings of Sicyon produce not a family tree but a 
genealogical jungle. But an important tradition emerges which is different 
from that on which Pausanias drew. This is the Sicyonian king-list compiled 
by Castor of Rhodes, probably derived from Menaechmus, and now preserved 
by Eusebius.’ Castor agrees well with Pausanias upon the earlier kings, but 
changes the order of some of the later. Hippolytus he does not mention at all, 
and Zeuxippus is entered as the last king. As Eusebius’ text stands, the fall 
of Troy is set in the time of Polypheides, two reigns before Zeuxippus. But 
Jacoby has shown that this is not what Castor believed. For he synchronized 
the reign of the first king of Sicyon, Aegialeus, with that of the second king 
of Assyria, Ninus, and gave the duration of each successive reign thereafter. 


' The dittography of sigma was noticed 
and corrected by K. O. Miiller before the 
discovery of Ox. Pap. xv. 1790: Die Dorier* 
(Breslau, 1844), p. 82 and n, 1, giving no 
reason for the change; cf. U. von Wilamo- 
witz-Mallendorff, Philolog. Untersuch., i: Aus 
Kydathen (Berlin, 1880), p. 147. 

* There may be a reference to Sicyon in 
the extremely mutilated scholion at the foot 
of the last column of the papyrus text. In 
the fourth line Hunt read J@a: rm aA[...] 
708 , gous[So}rrog wel ] dorpd|[revoe|v. 
Schmidt's version (loc. cit.) was [@a]p’ 
Alyddgygr [riv] 00 Adpd[erjov yur(alea’), 
etc. I consulted Lobel, and he confirmed 
avywaA-, preceded by lye or rs, but dismissed 
the rest of Schmidt's restoration. Among the 
areas to which the Aecgial- group of names 
belongs is Sicyon. Aegialeus was the first 
king of what later became Sicyon, and the 
city was named Aegialeia or Acgiale after 
him (Paus, ii, 5. 6). Years later, Aegialeus 
and Aegialeia were son and daughter of the 


Argive-Sicyonian king Adrastus (Hdt. v. 
68. 2; Iliad v. 412; cf. Hoefer, R.E. ‘Aigia- 
leus’; Knaack, ibid. ‘Aigiale’ No. 2). If 
Hunt’s <Agoye[So]yrog were certain, the 
question would be settled: Sicyon is the 
only place where Laomedon and Aegial- 
occur together; for Pausanias (ii. 6. 5) 
speaks of ‘Lamedon’, a king of Acgiale who 
gave his daughter Zeuxippe (note the name) 
in marriage to the hero Sicyon, (For the 
five other Laomedontes known to mytho- 
logy see Gunning, 2.4.) Lobel, however, 
considers the latter part of the line better 
read as ro Aa...[. 

[revoe} ; and if this is right, then the name of 
Laomedon could not appear unless = 
viated (cf. line a, x(ara)Agf(eiv)). 
question must remain open, 

+ F.Gr.Hist. 250 F. 2, and Jacoby’s comm. 
(ii d, pp. 819 ff); Eusebius, Chron., ed. 
Schoene, i, cols, 174 f£., cf. App. i, col. ? 
Menaechmus is F.Gr.Hist. 191. 
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When the synchronism is restored we find that Zeuxippus was king from 
1192/1 to 1162/1 B.c., embracing the traditional date of the fall of Troy, 1183." 

According to this tradition, then, Zeuxippus will have led the Sicyonian 
contingent to Troy, and we may restore his name in line 40 of our poem. 
Fourteen letters are missing: [«al Zedgummos dv] d xpvoedorpod[os]|"YAus 
éyjvaro. 

The discovery of Zeuxippus assists our conclusions about the authorship and 
date of the poem. We already knew that Ibycus expressed, or even invented, 
unorthodox views about Sicyon (cf. Bowra, op. cit., pp. 246 f.). For, although 
Eumelus and Hesiod had previously canonized King Lamedon’s son-in-law 
Sicyon as a member of the Athenian royal family, we learn from Pausanias 
that Ibycus so far contradicted the tradition as to make him the son of Pelops 
(ii. 6. 5; 1. 1). Secondly, Strabo informs us that Ibycus made the Sicyonian 
River Asopus flow under the sea from its source in Phrygia (271: seclusit 
Meineke). Our poet had already been identified stylistically as [bycus: now 
we find that he too proclaimed unorthodox opinions about a king of Sicyon. 
This helps to confirm the identification. 

Bowra has argued that the references to Pelops as Sicyon’s father and to the 
River Asopus must come from a poem written for the Sicyonians before Ibycus 
crossed to Samos (loc. cit.), But that our poem was a later composition 
written after his arrival in the island is shown by the concluding lines 46-48 : 


rols pev wdda xdAAeos aldy 
xal ov, ITo(u)Avxpares, xAdos ddOvrov dfeis, 
as war’ [djowWdy wal dudv xAdos. 


The comparison with Polycrates and, even more, the poet’s final claim that his 


own reputation will ensure Polycrates an undying name for beauty are seen to 
have a special meaning in the light of Bowra’s suggestion. Ibycus has just 
reached Samos. The last section of his poem is an advertisement: “There were 
beauties in Sicyon; but Samos’ prince shall be even more celebrated, so long 
as he employs me to sing of him.’ 


Bedford College, London J. PENROSE BARRON 


AESCHYLUS, AGAMEMNOW 1243 f. 


wal ddBos p’ Exe 
xdvdur’ dAnbads odddv ef nxacpdva. 


FRAENKEL takes xAvdvr’ dAnOds together, observing that “the adverb is used with 
xAvew with a perfect naturalness which pedantic logic would concede only to 
its use with a verb of speaking”. According to Denniston—Page, on the other 
hand, ‘‘xAvdvr’ dAnOds, if taken together, could not mean anything but ‘truly 
hearing’, as opposed to ‘pretendedly hearing’ (not ‘hearing a truly told tale, 
‘hearing a tale in terms of reality’, or anything else of that sort)”. In fact, xAvdévr’ 
dAnbs taken together can have some such meaning. Fraenkel had no parallel 
to cite, but his instinct was sound. xAvdvr’ dAnOds is fairly and squarely covered 
by Eur. And. 1053 caddis Feoveas. Peleus has just said, 1048 ff., jo8dunv yap 
od cad} Adyov | ds Spar’ éxAurodea Mevd\ew xdpn | ppovdn 1d8’. Few 8 expabetv 


' F.Gr.Hist. ii d, p. 821; cf. F. Pfister, Rhein. Mus. beviii (1913), 529 ff. 
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omovdiy éxwv | el rar’ dAnO4. The meaning of od cad there is probably ‘uncer- 
tain’, ‘doubtful’ rather than ‘unclear’, ‘vague’: cf. Thuc. viii. 87. 3; Pl. Laws 
962 c 5 ff., AO. viv obv tpiv ev rin wore raw Tis TéAEws pepav 7} emrnSevpdrwv 
éorw ixavdv xateoxevacpévov driv rowtrov puAaxripiov; Exouev ppdlew ; 
KA, od dijra, & Edve, cadds ye: ei 8 obv romdlew Sei, 8oxet por reivew 6 Adyos 
obros els rév avoyov Sv elses vuvdi) vixrwp Seiv ovrvrévas. The Chorus confirms 
the Adyos Peleus has heard with the words ITyA«b, cadads Froveas, i.e. capi tév 
Adyov jxoveas, ‘the tale you have heard is cad¢s’, where cadys is neither more 
nor less than ‘true’, as in Soph. El. 1222 f., rivde mpooPrdbacd pov | odpayida 
marpos Expal? «i capi Ayu, Eur. Tro. 407 péAres 8 & péArrovo’ od cadi deifers 
tows, and frag. 773. 18 rods covs eM ytw, piirep, el cadets Adyor. The shift in 
meaning from oaph in 1048 to cadds in 1053 could easily be paralleled. 
A similar passage is Pl. Hipp. Ma. 300 e, dAAd pou cadéorepov (lit. ‘more clearly’ 
or perhaps ‘more exactly’) dxovoov 6 BovAopas Adyew. 

Milder cases of the same sort of thing as xAvdvr’ dAnOds and caddorepov 
dxovoov are Dx. vi. 6, denOijvar wdvrwv dpolws budv BovAopat tovs Aoyvopods 
dxoboal pov da Bpayéwv (paucis), and Pr. 19, €i pév odv dpets bropeivacr’ dxoboa 
tabr’ duddrepa da Bpayéwv. On Dem. vi. 6 Heslop reminds Westermann, 
who had shied at dxofoa dia Bpayéwy, of Virg. Aen. ii. 11 et breviter Troiae 
supremum audire laborem, to which Sandys adds Ter. And. 536 ausculta paucis 
(cf. Ad. 806, Eun. 1067, Hec. 510). A Latin example that can hold its own 
for audacity with xAvdvr’ dAnOds is Cat. 84. 8 audibant eadem leniter et leviter. 

The adverb is sometimes employed in a similar way with other verbs than 
those of hearing, especially verbs of handling, etc. Cf. Soph. Aj. 1075 f., obr’ dv 
orpards ye owdpdvws apxour’ Er, | pndev PdBov mpdBAnpa pnd’ aidods éywr, 
Eur. Hel. 993 xreiv’, ef Soxet cor SvoxAeds yap od wreveis, Sall. Cat. 11. 5 huc 
accedebat quod L. Sulla exercitum ... , quo sibi fidum faceret, . . . luxuriose nimisque 
liberaliter habuerat, 39. 2 ceterosque iudiciis terrere, quo plebem in magistratu placidius 
tractarent, Tac. Ann. iii. 12. 6 turbide et seditiose tractaverit exercitus Piso. Of par- 
ticular interest is Ter. Eun. 46 f£., non eam ne nunc quidem quom accersor ultro? 
which Hor. Sat. ii. 3. 262 f. reproduces in the form nec nunc, cum me vocet ultro, 
accedam?, and Pers. 5. 172 f. in the form nec nunc, cum accersor [accersat Biicheler : 
Paccersar| et ultro supplicet, accedam? In Thuc. ii. 65. 8 xareiye 76 mAHO0s eAcvOdpws 
the adverb is perhaps i.f.g. cis ¢AedOepov rather than as éAedPepos. 


St. Andrews W. L. LORIMER 


HYPERBATON IN SOPHOCLES 
Oedipus Coloneus, 1211 f. 


Saris rob wAdovos pdpous xpiiler rod perpiov mapeis 
(cew, oxaooivay duddcowy év enol xarddndos éorat. 


mapeis] mépa coni. Schneidewin, mdpex Verrall 


THERE is nothing wrong, I would suggest, with the text. It has simply been, 
and continues to be, misconstrued. Only two versions need be seriously con- 
sidered (see Jebb’s note; Pearson and Schneidewin, who took rod perpiov 
(udpovs) as the object of wapeis, could quote no parallel for the genitive). 
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Both separate rod perpiov from rod mAdovos pépovs, making the latter the sole 
object of yp7}fet; both assume that ape/s means ‘neglecting’, ‘scorning’. Then 
Jebb makes rod perpiov (y€povs) the object of an infinitive xp7jfew (understood 
from ype) and {wew epexegetic: ‘whoever desires the ampler portion— 
that he should live (through it)—having neglected, i.e. not being content— 
to desire a moderate portion’. Hermann understands yp7{wv with rod perplov 
(wépovs) and makes mapeis govern {cew directly: ‘negligens vivere modicam 
partem expetens’, ‘scorning to live with desire of a modest span only’ (Jebb). 
One is reminded of a remark of the late A. Y. Campbell that, if Greek were 
like that, he wouldn’t be interested in it! 

Perhaps the greatest single factor (apart from the failure to enter imagina- 
tively into an author’s thought) in the misinterpretation of ancient texts is 
the failure to note and appreciate the phenomenon of hyperbaton, particularly 
as manifested in those relatively simple departures from normal word-order 
which ancient authors permit themselves every so often in a given text. 
The frequency varies with the author. Aeschylus, for instance, has much less 
hyperbaton, one imagines, than Sophocles. In the case of the latter, I have 
noted (exempli gratia) hyperbaton in the following lines of this play: 201, 
283, 322, 334, 364, 384, 389, 515-16, 558, 729-30, 1059-61 (rév separated by 
seven words from its substantive véyov, if Hartung’s emendation is right), 1229 
Bijvas xeiBev Sbev wep Hxer TOAD Sedrepov ws tadyxvora (to quote the vulgate, to 
which I myself prefer Blaydes’s xeic’ Sofev) where woAd Sevrepov and dds 
rdxvora are inverted, 1224, 1318-19, 1321-2 (drdvupos ris mpdobev ddunrns 
xpdvw | untpds Aoyevbeis, where, though xpévw goes mentally, as Pearson says, 
with pnrpds as well as Aoyevbels, it cannot be separated, as Jebb separates it, 
grammatically from AoyevOeis), 1325, 1505-6, 1508-9, 1569 f. (Onpds dv. . . 
edvdo0a xvuleioba 7’ é& dvrpwv | dddwarov dvAaxa wap’ Aide | Adyos aidv exer, 
where aidv is absolutely pointless with Adyos xe, as Jebb takes it, and must 
belong to edvacba xvufeioba re), possibly 1583-4,' 1615-16, 1661-2, 1709-10. 
Cases of hyperbaton which are unambiguous (as so many of these are) are 
seldom remarked upon by commentators, with the result that when an ambi- 
guous case arises, there is a tendency to ignore the possibility of construing 
hyperbatically and to construe instead according to the ‘natural’ order, i.e. 
by proximity (the Greeks themselves were capable of this, to judge by the 
famous discussion of Simonides’ lines in Plato, Prot. 343 ¢), accepting whatever 
discomfort may arise otherwise. This, it appears to me, is what has led to un- 
intelligibility in our passage. To make it intelligible it is necessary to take rod 
mAéovos pepous Tod perpiov together (i.e. ro wAdovos rob perplov pépovs— ‘the 
portion (of life) which is greater than the reasonable portion’, rod perpiov 
(uépovs) being genitive of comparison). Then xp#le (placed where it is by 
hyperbaton) governs the whole phrase, («ew is epexegetic, as Jebb says, and 
mapeis (meaning here, not ‘having neglected’, but ‘having passed’, let slip from 


os Aedowrdra | xetvov rév del Blorov 
éferloraco. Considering the neglect of hyper- 
baton, it is not surprising that no one (so far 
as I know) has suggested that dei may go 
with AcAourdéra (in the sense of eloaei, for 
which cf. 1707). True, the displacement 
would be bold; but there are many bold 
departures from normality in Sophocles. 
The speaker is excited, and excitement tends 


to produce hyperbaton (cf. Longin. De 
Sublim. 22). Moreover, dei seems to have a 
tendency to forsake (positionally) verbs and 
cling to nominal elements (cf. 1700 and 
1707 of this play, Tr. 104, Ant. 166, and 
passim). Until all these considerations have 
been weighed and discounted, we should re- 
gard the case against the traditional text as 
not proven. 
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one’) has as its object 7d érprov yxépos (understood from the nearest substantive 
700 perpiov (uépovs)?)*. “Whoever’, say the chorus, ‘desires the portion of life 
that is more than the reasonable portion*—having seen the latter slip away from 
him—to live it, is, in my opinion, a fool.’* The ‘portion of life that is more than 
the reasonable portion’s is long life, life that includes old age, and the thought 
and its expression have their complement in Plato, Rep. 460 e: "Ap’ obv cn 
ovvdoxel pérptos ypdvos axpis ra eixoor érn yuvaixi, avdpi 5é ra TpidKovra ; 
Ta moia abrav; én. Tvvaini pév, Fv & eyo, dpfayévp amd eixooréridos péxpr 
Terrapaxovracribos rixrew tH move avdpi Sé, eredav riv dfvrdrny Spopov 
dxphv waph, TO amd tovrou yeway rH mode péxpt wevrexarmevrnKovra€rous. 
Sophocles’ pérpiov yépos (Biov) and Plato’s yérpwos ypdévos dxpijs mean prac- 
tically the same thing (except that Plato’s context naturally excludes child- 
hood and early manhood while Sophocles’ includes it), viz. the period of a 
man’s active life up to about 55, when he becomes yépwv. The chorus have 
themselves passed this bridge (1239), and, being human, have clung on to life. 
Now, looking back, they see that this was a mistake. Life was never much 
anyhow, but during the prime it at least included 7a r¢épmovra (1218) : in old age 
it no longer holds even that. The great ode is a preparation for the bitterness of 
Oedipus’ exchanges with Polynices and for his final departure from the 
human scene. It is a pity that its perfection should be obscured by misinter- 


pretation or by insipid and needless emendation.°® 


* I cannot find this meaning of wapinus: 
in any of the lexica to Sophocles. But it is 
confirmed by 1230 ws ebr’ dv 76 véov rapij, 
xovdas ddpootvas dépov, and that itself by 
the use of wap in Rep. 460 e (quoted infra). 
Jebb quotes the sentence with wap from the 
Republic in connexion with 1230, but fails to 
see the relevance of the whole passage to our 
ode. From his note it appears that his feeling 
was for taking wap@ here from mdpeyu, not 
from mapinju, had this been possible. Why 
did he feel this, even against the Platonic 
parallel, even against the manifest run of the 
sense? I suspect it was because, with 76 véov 
the subject of mapi (from mdpeyut) and xod¢as 
adpootvas ¢épov in agreement with it, the 
word-order is smooth and easy (to a visual 
reader construing by proximity)—whereas, 
with 73 véov the object of mapf (from mapinr) 
the subject of which is another substantive (ris 
understood), the continuity of ré véov with 
its attribute xov¢as ddpootvas ¢épov is in- 
terrupted by the verb governed by this other 
substantive: there is, in a word, hyperbaton. 
Further, had xovdas d¢pootvas ¢épov carried 
on the subject, there was a smooth transition 
to the following line (ris mAayd oAvpoyxbos 
é£w; «.7.A.) which would then refer to the 
adjacent idea, i.e. to that subject. Here 
again, however, there was interruption, 
since, with the subject of wapq another sub- 
stantive, ris wAayd x.7.A. must refer to that 
substantive, hopping over the accusative 
xotdas adpoovvas dé¢pov, which itself hopped 


over wapf to agree with rd véov: the order 


being thus a-B-a-B! In all this lies the very 
essence of hyperbaton. It is worth noting 
incidentally that repetitions like mapeis— 
wap are characteristic of Sophocles’ choral 
odes, cf. Tr. 833 and 836 (mpooraxévros— 
mpooreraxws), El. 215 and 224 (dras—dras), 
486 and 515 (alxiass—aixia), etc. 

? For this (understanding a noun in one 
case from the same noun, when it is adjacent, 
in another) cf. Ant. 537, 636, 1027, 1119, 
Aj. 1217, O.T. 117, Hdt. iii. 81 Ode re 
éumeowy 7a moyypara. It is a form of zeugma. 

3 For the years of life as an allotted portion 
cf. Aj. 508 wod\Adv érav KAnpotxov. 

* Fitzgerald comes nearest, in spirit, to 
this translation: “Though he has watched a 
decent age pass by, | A man will sometimes 
still desire the world.’ The other translators, 
following the commentators, introduce the 
false note of impatience, peevishness, e.g. 
‘dédaigne la mesure de la vie ordinaire’ 
(Masqueray), ‘scorning the common span’ 
(Loeb), ‘ill content with less’ (Penguin). 

5 The definite articles are classificatory : cf. 
Aj. 473 aicxpdv yap dvipa roé paxpod 
xprlew Biov. 

* If any of the proposed emendations 
were accepted, they would represent the 
only superfluous words in this great ode (for 
even (dew, superfluous in literal sense, is by 
no means so in poetic meaning: it expresses 
the clinging-on to life). 
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Antigone 755 ff. 
AI. ef ph warhp jo, elrov dv o’ ovx od dpoveiv. 
KP. yuvaixds dv SovAevpa, ph eabrAd pe. 
Al. Botre: Adyew te wal Adyew ender wAvew. 
KP. dAnOes; ddd’ od, r6v8" “Odvprov, icf” Sr, 
xalpwy émi ddyoun Servdcas eue. 

Line 757 is punctuated by all recent editors as a question. It seems to me far 
better read as a statement (as I have printed it).' This is not because dAnfes ; 
is in itself objectionable as an answer to a question (cf. Ar. Birds 174-5, moiav 
& adv oixicapev dpvbes médw ; dAnbes ; and Clouds 840, though even on this point 
it might be argued that the parallel is not strict, since the initial questions in 
Birds and Clouds are virtually negative statements, while Haemon’s question 
would be an open one. Can dAn$es ; answer an open question? In all the other 
instances I know, it answers a statement. So does éredv;), but because the tone 
of 757, read as a question, is wrong. “Do you want to say a thing yourself and, 
saying it, listen to nothing that anybody else has to say?’ (I assume that 
there is no point whatever here in taking A¢yew 7: in the idiomatic sense of ‘say 
something important’, ‘talk sense’: this would merely weaken the basic anti- 
thesis between speaking and listening, and Sophocles is perfectly capable of 
using A¢yew 7: in the elementary sense of the words.) The open question here 
would amount to an appeal to Creon, made under the assumption that he can 
still change his ways (argument: Do you want to do what is patently unreason- 
able ?>—-No.—Then please change your mind and listen to me.) This tone 
belonged to the earlier stages of the dialogue, but it is now too late for it. In 
the earlier exchanges Haemon appealed to his father as to a reasonable being— 
one who might conceivably listen to reason (cf. 688, ‘I am only thinking of 
your welfare’ ; 718, ‘please relax your wrath’ ; 735, ‘see what a childish remark 
you made yourself’: yet note, those who wish to see their Sophocles always in 
black and white, that there is a certain side-tone of tactlessness and dogmatism 
even early on in Haemon’s remarks. Creon is of course a narrow-minded man 
bent on his own destruction. But Haemon seems to help him on his way to it. 
His sermonizing on things yielding in nature (712-17) is precisely calculated 
to call forth from a man like Creon ‘Do I have to listen to this youngster?’ 
(726), and ‘see what a childish remark you have made yourself’ is the kind of 
saying which is always exasperating). But gradually this tone has been lost, 
as the two men more and more find their positions irreconcilable, and as 
reason more and more gives place to anger and abuse, till at last breaking-point 
is reached, and Creon dissolves the argument in a restatement of his decision 
(strengthened, by opposition, to a fanatical determination) that Antigone shall 
die (and that therefore Haemon cannot have her to wife): ravryy mor’ odk 
éof? cis Ere Coav yauets (750). Haemon replies 73’ ody Oavetras xai Oavoio’ 
drei twa. 75° ody Savetras deserves more attention than it has had. Is it the 
apodosis of a conditional sentence with suppressed apodosis—‘(if that is so), 
then, she shall die’ (sc. since, alive, I am determined to marry her at all costs) ? 
This would mean that the point of emphasis for Haemon in his father’s words 
was ov« éa8” wis ratryy more yapueis, not ére {Gcay, his interest in his own de- 
privation of his marriage with Antigone rather than in the latter’s safety or 
otherwise. This scarcely squares with Haemon’s conduct with regard to Anti- 


1 BovAe: beginning a line and introducing a statement is admittedly rare; but there is an 
example at Eur. Ph. 899. 
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gone; and it may be suggested that a lover does not bandy reasons, or weigh 
hypothetical possibilities, about the life of his beloved. It seems to me that 
Haemon here makes an unqualified statement, in answer to Creon’s words, 
which have the ring of final decision in them.’ Creon means to tell Haemon 
that Antigone shall die; the jibe about marriage is secondary. Haemon 
realizes this, and sees that this judgement spells his own destruction as well. 
His grim words mean ‘so it is certain that she shall die—since you are inexor- 
able*—and that means that I shall die too’. This is (since the gods take away 
the wits of the man they wish to destroy) misunderstood by Creon as a threat 
against himself. Haemon replies with a rhetorical question, ris 8 €or’ dzevAs) 
mpos Kevas yveipas A€yew ; (i.e. there is no threat—no one can threaten such a 
man, since there is no force that can be brought to bear upon him to influence 
him). Creon replies: ‘I’ll teach you to teach sense to your elders, you young 
fool’ (754). Now come our lines. ‘Had you not been my father, I’d have said 
you were out of your senses’. “Don’t toady to me’ (i.e. pretend to defer to my 
fatherhood), ‘you who have put yourself at the disposal of a woman’ (i.e. 
toadied to her). “What you want is to say a thing yourself and, saying it, listen 
to nothing from anyone else!’ ‘Is that so? Well, by Heaven, you'll pay dear for 
attacking me with abuse.’ There is no place, it appears, in these exchanges for 
the reasonable tone of an open question. And the last words are a confirmation 
that 757 is not a question. For they are obviously provoked by that line, and 
therefore refer to it: i.e. 757 must be a Ydyos, and as such can scarcely be a 
question. 


Antigone 1238-9 
wal dvodv d£eiav éxBddAa poi 
Aevxf mapeg dowiov oradAdyparos. 
The lines invite comparison with Aesch. Ag. 1389 xaxdvovdv dfeiay aiparos 
ogayny | Bde ys’ épeuv@ axdd:s dowias dSpdcov.? But whereas the latter sounds 


? Creon’s words are specially emphasized 
by the hyperbatic arrangement—ravrny 
mot’ ov« éo8 es x.7.A. for odx E08 cis radrny 
én {@odv wore yapeis. Cf. O.T. 427f. ood 
yap ox €orw Bporay xdxiov dors éxrpi- 
Byeeral wore (the conclusion of Teiresias’ 
speech: for ot yap éorw Bporéy seris cod 
wdxudv more exrpiBhoera. In both these in- 
stances the ordinary hyperbatic device of 
emphasizing a particular pronoun by trans- 
posing it to the beginning of the sentence 
(for which in prose see Denniston, Greek Prose 
Style, pp. 47 f.) is combined with a larger 
disturbance of the word-order to give weight 
and impressiveness to the whole sentence. 
So far as I know it has never been pointed 
out that hyperbaton can be used, in poetry, 
to convey this effect (see, however, Head- 
lam-Thomson, Oresteia ii. 370 ff. for some 
far-reaching remarks on the use of hyper- 
baton to select individual elements for em- 
phasis). But there is a very clear and 
outstanding example at Eur. H.F. 1139. To 
Heracles’ question ‘Am I my wife’s murderer” 


Amphitryon replies puds dravra yeipos Epya 
ojs rdde. The natural order, dwavra rade 
épya (€ori) yuds yewpds, ofs, would have 
been not merely common-place, but also 
unemphatic. By Amphitryon’s way of putting 
it every word is weighted. As the still- 
dazed Heracles surveyed the bodies dis- 
played upon the eccyclema, the effect must 
have been telling. A good actor would have 
taken great pains to secure the full effect, 
by his enunciation, of this magnificent line. 

? So far, then, 750-1 are practically a 
doublet of 575-6: 

Kp. Adns ¢ wavewv rovede rovs ydpous 


€ - 

Xo. Sedoypedv’, cis Eouxe, rivde xarGaveiv. 

3 The MSS. od¢ayiv seems sufficiently de- 
fended (against the suspicions of Fraenkel 
and others) by the Euripidean parallel cited 
by Headlam (Rhes. 790 f. Oeppds 5¢ xpouves 
Seomdérov mdpa ogayais| fdd\Aae pe dvabvi}- 
exovros aivaros véov.) Since hyperbaton 
has figured so largely in these notes, it may 
not be irrelevant to point out that the Rhesus 
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natural Greek, our lines do not. There was nothing of course (given Sophocles’ 
known boldness with words) to prevent his writing the simple ¢vowy for the 
more vivid and specific éx@vowv, or the vague locative (or ethic dative?) 
Aeux# taped in loose association with éxBdAAe., if there was some poetic gain in 
so doing. But it is difficult to see what the gain would be, and, if he wished to 
express the same idea as Aeschylus (of a person spurting—dfeiav, in both 
passages, shows that this is the meaning'—blood and striking another with the 
spurted blood), would he not have put it more normally, i.e. writing xdxdvowy 
(like Aeschylus) and éufdAAe to give a prefix to govern Aevef waped? I sug- 
gest that this is what he did, and that d£efay powp is the object both of éx¢uadv 
and of ¢ufdAAe (not, as Jebb takes it, of éxBdAAe: alone). xaxpvouwdy was first 
changed to xai ¢vowy for obvious palaeographic reasons. Then ¢ufdAr\e was 
changed because of the need felt for é«. Having pierced his own lungs (1235, 
érrevrabeis | jpewe tAevpais uéocov éyyos), Haemon has a haemorrhage from the 
mouth which strikes upon the face of Antigone, whom he embraces in dying. 


Oedipus Tyrannus 1476-7 
Kp. A€yeis. eye ydp ely’ ¢ mopotvas rdde, 
yvods riv trapotcay répypuw, } 0” elev wdAat. 

Line 1477 Jebb explains as follows: ‘aware of the delight which you now 
feel—as you ever felt it: i.e. taught by the past to foresee that you would thus 
rejoice’. More literally, this version means ‘having perceived (or recognized) 
the delight which you now feel, the delight which you always felt’ (sc. I provided 
this service, I sent your daughters to you). This makes Creon perceive an emotion 
before it has happened. This absurdity, which does not appear to have bothered 
Jebb, bothered Lewis Campbell, who therefore gives the version in this slightly 
altered form: ‘knowing the delight which you have always taken in your 
children, and thus forseeing the delight which their coming gives you at this 
moment’. Similarly Erfurdt: ‘quum ex ea voluptate, quam olim percepisti, 
coniecturam fecissem de praesente’. But where does yvovs mean ‘foreseeing’ 
or ‘quum coniecturam fecissem’? That would require pavrevodpevos or rexpn- 
pdpevos or the like. No other editor, however, that I have discovered, has 
anything better to offer. Schneidewin—Nauck loosely paraphrase, ‘Ich kannte 
die Lust, welche dich von jeher beseelte, gleich wie du sie gegenwartig an den 
Téchtern empfindest.’ 

As in the case of O.C. 1211 f., I think the trouble arises simply from mis- 
construing the Greek. I believe that rv mwapodcay répyw contains not merely 
the object of yous, but also its predicative complement. Just as in Tr. 1249 f. 
70 adv Oeoio. Sevds Epyov stands for Geoior Sexvis 76 Epyov adv dv,* just as in 


lines provide an excellent example of the 
more involved kind of hyperbaton in Greek 
poetry, where not just two, but three threads 
of sentence-material (@epuds 52 xpodvos 
Bde pe, Seondrov mapa dsvaPvijeKxovros, 
odayais aiwaros véov) are interwoven in a 
complicated and highly sophisticated pat- 
tern. But hardly anyone ever says ‘this is 
hyperbaton’ i.e. a distinct phenomenon in 
Greek sentence-structure, a figure.) Page, for 
instance, quoting the Rhesus lines on Ag. 
1387, merely says ‘the words must be taken’ 


in this way. 

* Page on Ag. 1387 and Jebb on our 
passage both translate dfefay ‘swift’. ‘Swift’ 
and ‘sharp’ are not perhaps very different 
in meaning here; but I take the idea to be 
the ‘sharp spurt’ of blood (like déas dfs 
véros ws of Aj. 258, which Jebb paraphrases 
‘after a sharp outburst—like the wind of 
the south’). 

? So Kamerbeek, except that he gives 
elva:, instead of dv. Another parallel ap- 
pears to be Theog. 97 £. és rév éraipor | 
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0.T. 572-3 (ras €uas | od« dy ror’ ele Aaiov duadpPopds') we are to understand 
ovx dv mor’ elme ras Aaiov d:adopas eas (elvar), so here the words stand for 
yvous tiv Tépyuy (sc. the delight implied, the delight to be had by Oedipus from 
the daughters) odcay ri mapofcay répyuv, i.e. the only joy you have left. To this 
predicate (or rather, more narrowly, to the word 7répyw) is then tacked on a 
further qualification in the shape of the relative clause 7 o’ eyev mdAa, just 
as in Tr. 905 («Aaie 8 dpydvwy Grov | pavoevev ols éxpHro SeAaia mdpos) 
ols éxpiro is tacked on to épydywy. The whole predicate, then, I take to be the 
composite one 77)»-7rapotcay-répyuv-7-0' -elyev-rdAax (‘the only pleasure which is 
left you which held you—i.e. engrossed you—in the past’). In this predicate is 
included the object riv répyuw (sc. ri dad raév Ovyarépwv). The principle on 
which the sentence is constructed (and the resemblance to the parallels quoted) 
has been obscured by (a) the unusual sense of rapodcay, (b) the fact that here 
the predicate includes the article—rijv wapoicar, (c) the relative clause, which, 
especially when separated, by modern punctuation, from répyuv, is not readily 
seen to belong closely to it, and tends to be associated mentally with yvovs, 
thus beguiling the mind away from perceiving that rv wapodoay répyuv is 
itself predicative. However, as to (a) cf. El. 809 f. dwoomdoas yap rijs énijs 
olyes dpeves | ai wor povas taphoay éAmidwy ér: (‘the only ones which were left’) 
and 0.7. 971 7a 8 ody mapdvra ov\AaBdw Oeoriopara | xetras wap’ Ady ITdAv- 
Bos at’ oddevds (‘the oracles as they stand’, i.e. the only oracles we have got, 
apart from any imaginary ones that might be considered in any theoretical 
defence of prognostic). As regards (5) it is only necessary to observe that a 
predicate can contain an article (that the predicates in the parallels I have 
quoted do not is merely accidental). And as regards (c), the tacked-on relative, 
amounting as it does to a mere extra qualification of répyuv, need surely not 
affect the structural principle any more than it has done in the 7r. example. 
And to anyone who sees the point that Creon is driving at (or at which I 
think he is driving) it is not really very difficult to take the words in this way. 
*You are right,’ says Creon, ‘I am indeed the one who has afforded you this, 
perceiving that it is the only pleasure you have left which held you before.’ 
Here is not merely good sense, but point and psychological insight worthy of 
Sophocles. Oedipus has lost everything, practically speaking. For him who had 
enjoyed so much, there is now an absence of répyus (the greatest bane to a 
Greek, cf. O.C. 1218 7a. réprovra 8’ obx Gv ious Sov, Aj. 1201, 1204, 1216). 
One répyus, however, survives, one which is all the stronger and more meaning- 
ful because it had also meant much to Oedipus in the past (cf. 1462 ff.): the 
daughters whom he still loves and can still touch and talk with are a principle 
of continuity in his desolation with the happiness of his past life. A similar 
80° adrév od duddvow. All the words which 
follow ypdpas in Thuc. form a true self- 
contained object to that word. They de- 
note events which are assumed to have taken 
place, not to assertions made about those 
events. The O.T. passage is quite different. 


ywaoxav dpyiv Kai Baply dvra dépe | dvri 
xactyyirov, which seems to mean ‘who, 
when he recognizes his friend to be his friend’ 
(i.e. makes a friend of a man), ‘puts up with 
his moods as if he were his brother’. Cf. 
also Ant. 471 SnAoi 16 yévynp’ wpov e& aod 


marpos | ris masdds (for dnAoi 7d yévwnpa Tijs 
masdds €f apod marpés Wpdv dv. 

* In my belief, Jebb quite misunder- 
stands these words when he compares with 
them Thuc. 1. 137. 4 ypdas ri re éx 
Zarapivos mpodyyeAow ris dvaywphoews Kai 
Tip yepupay, fy pevdas mpocerojoaro, rére 


The true object of efe is ras Aatov duadBopds 
alone. €uds is not (mentally) part of this 
object, since the speaker (Oedipus) does not 
accept that the killing of Laius is ‘his’. ¢uds 
embodies the assertion of Creon that 
Oedipus is the murderer. It is a predicate 
that has been incorporated with the object. 
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touch (though in different circumstances) is conveyed in Tr. 905 f.: Deianeira, 
in her tragic end, clings to the objects to which she had been attached in her 
previous life. There too the continuity with the past is emphasized by the 
tacked-on relative-clause. 

It will be seen that the other versions offered, apart from comparing un- 
favourably in logic with this one, also cannot give the same dramatic and poetic 
content. The same consideration applies to emendation: anything suggested 
is likely to be poorer in meaning. Since it appears, then, that the words can be 
taken in the way I have suggested, and since further the actor who spoke them 
could no doubt have made clear (on the poet’s instruction) by his enunciation 
that they were so to be taken, the case appears to be overwhelming for taking 
them in this way. 


University College London J. H. KELLS 


TWO PASSAGES FROM THE AENEID 


(i) Aen. vii. 128-9: 
haec erat illa fames, haec nos suprema manebat 
exitiis positura modum. 

Exitiis is read by practically all the manuscripts and by Servius (on Aen. iii. 
395) ; all modern editors accept it. Burman (1746) suggested exiliis, but did not 
put it in his text ; Heyne gave it a mention in his app. crit., adding the authority 
of a codex Gothanus, but firmly rejected it. Klouéek and Ribbeck are among the 
very few who have printed exiliis; I think it can be shown that they were 
right. 

The arguments for exiliis are strong: palaeographically the confusion, 
especially in capitals, is very easy, and the words are confused, or thought by 
many to be confused, in Ciris 332, Sen. Ep. 71. 15, Thy. 1019, Phaed. ii. g. 18, 
and Aen. x. 850 (discussed later). The sense given is admirable: cf. Creusa’s 
words in Aen. ii. 780 longa tibi exilia . . . , and Aen. iii. 4 diversa exilia... ; 
for the phrase cf. Ov. A.A. ii. 25 sit modus exilio. In the context the words 
exiliis positura modum follow most appropriately after tum sperare domos (126). 
Nevertheless the tradition must not be lightly abandoned; that exifiis is 
difficult anyone will admit, but we must always be gentle with the lLectio 
difficilior. Exitiis must therefore be shown to be impossible. 

The defence of exitiis is that a deliberately strong word is used to convey the 
meaning of ‘calamities’, ‘great sufferings’, that it is a ‘heightened’ word for 
aerumnis, miseriis, laboribus. Now exitium means ‘the finish’, ‘total destruction’, 
‘death’, and of course such a word may be used with rhetorical exaggeration 
(Plaut. Rud. 68 tetuli . ..; lenoni exitium, ‘I’ve finished him’; Ov. Am. i. 1. 22 in 
exitium spicula facta meum—Cupid’s darts are Ovid’s ruin: we may expect the 
phrase amore perire ; cf. also the political application, ‘ruin’, in phrases like Cic. 
Mil. 3 rapinis et incendiis et omnibus exitiis publicis, De Leg. i. 34 caput esse 
exitiorum omnium). But Aeneas cannot say that the happy fulfilment of the por- 
tent about the tables will set a limit, put an end, to total destructions. What 
were these exitia of the past ? We cannot call the storm off Carthage an exitium, or 
the plague in Crete, or the burning of the ships. We could call them calamitates, 
pestes, labores, miseriae; but because of the will of Jupiter and the help of Venus 
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all these things, however terrible, in fact failed to bring exitium upon the new 
nation of Rome. In Aen. v. 623-5 the disguised Iris speaks to the Trojan women 
of all the sufferings and miseries they have endured, and contrasts them with 
the thought of final annihilation: 0 miserae . . . 0 gens infelix, cui te exitio Fortuna 
reservat? 


(ii) Aen. x. 846-56. 


tantane me tenuit vivendi, nate, voluptas, 

ut pro me hostili paterer succedere dextrae 

quem genui? tuane haec genitor per vulnera servor 
morte tua vivens? heu, nunc misero mihi demum 
exitium infelix, nunc alte vulnus adactum! 

idem ego, nate, tuum maculavi crimine nomen, 
pulsus ob invidiam solio sceptrisque paternis. 
debueram patriae poenas odiisque meorum : 

omnis per mortis animam sontem ipse dedissem! 
nunc vivo neque adhuc homines lucemque relinquo. 
sed linquam. 

This is the speech of Mezentius when he learns of the death of his son Lausus. 
In 850 the palaeographic situation is not unlike that in the previous passage, 
with the main manuscripts in favour of exitium; but this time there is a little 
more support for exilium (P seems originally to have had it before the corrector’s 
hand went to work, and Servius read it). It occurs in some of the later manu- 
scripts and in some printed texts before Wagner, but the vast majority of 
nineteenth-century editors read exitium (so the Oxford text, 1900). In recent 
times most editors accept exilium and the Thesaurus is inclined to do so. The 
arguments against exitium this time are not so much concerned with the precise 
meaning of the word in its phrase as with the large context of what is being said. 

Mezentius, the most hateful of al) the characters in Virgil, has been exiled 
for his infandae caedes and facta effera (Aen. viii. 481 f.) by his fellow Etruscans, 
but in exile fighting against his countrymen he has until this moment retained 
all his old cruelty and pride. Only now does he crumple; now in the moment 
of personal tragedy he sees the wretchedness of exile; now the armour of his 
egotistical arrogance is pierced and the wound drives home. His first thought is 
that because of him his son is dead, his second (beginning at heu) that because of 
his crimes his son has died in dishonour. For the only time in his life he sees the 
moral aspect of his behaviour, sees that his wickedness has polluted both 
himself and his son’s name. This is the point of idem ego: not only has he caused 
his son’s death but also he has brought dishonour upon him by his past conduct. 
When Virgil first mentioned Mezentius and Lausus (in the catalogue, Aen. vii. 
647-54) he had said that Lausus deserved a better father; now at the end 
Mezentius says it too. He sees that he deserves death and he will seek it; he 
will not fear it (854 f., cf. his words to Aeneas in 880 nec mortem horremus). We 
are reminded of Turnus’ realization at the last that he has been to blame: 
‘equidem merui nec deprecor’ , inquit; | ‘utere sorte tua’ (xii. 931-2). The speech which 
Virgil gives to Mezentius is a perceptive psychological revelation of the tyrant’s 
moment of self-discovery ; now and only now he sees the truth of his wickedness 
and can understand the wretchedness of deserved exile. It is because of this 
last-minute realization of guilt, of moral issues which he had previously ignored, 
that even Mezentius does not in the end fall outside Virgil’s sympathy for 
human suffering. 
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In both these passages, then, we should read exilium, not exitium, and return 
to the text which Dryden either had or wished to have :' 
This was that Famine, this the fatal place, 
Which ends the Wand’ring of our exil’d Race. 


and 
‘Tis now my bitter Banishment I feel; 
This is a Wound too deep for time to heal. 


University of Reading R. D. WILLIAMS 


THREE NOTES ON PROPERTIUS 
I 


i. 20. 12 non minor Ausoniis est amor Adryasin. 


On the poem as a whole Butler and Barber say : ‘Under the pretext of warning 
his friend Gallus to beware lest the Nymphs carry off the boy he loves, Proper- 
tius introduces a beautiful account of the rape of Hylas.’ A pretext is effective 
only if it has some relevance to the actual situation ; many editors have there- 
fore supposed that the boy was himself called Hylas (vv. 5, 52). G. Krékowski 
(‘De Propertio ludibundo’, Eos xxix [1926], 81 ff.) saw still more point in it. 
Propertius, he says, is making fun of Gallus, ‘non enim a nymphis puer is 
erat defendendus, sed potius a Galli sodalibus, qui insidias ei struebant et, 
quomodo amasium ei auferrent, mente agitabant.’ If this was the poem’s 
intent, the effect of its recitation to the poet’s friends may well have been, 
as Krékowski imagines, ‘cachinnos excitasse audientium’. It would be inept, 
however, and it is in fact impossible, to think that Propertius meant the rape of 
the mythological Hylas by the nymphs to be an allegory for the alienation of 
the contemporary Hylas’ affection by Gallus’ men friends. In the first place, 
the poem contains an episode, unmentioned by Krékowski though seemingly 
reflected in the language of the passage quoted above, which does suggest 
such an allegory: in vv. 25-30 Hercules’ fellow Argonauts Calais and Zetes 
swoop down on Hylas and attempt oscula . . . ferre, while Hylas seeks to beat 
them off— ramo summouet insidias. Secondly, one need not look beyond Pro- 
pertius for a suggestion of what is meant by Ausoniis . . . Adryasin. Ini. 11 Cynthia 
is on holiday in Baiae and its neighbourhood, and the poet hopes that she 
will prefer boating and swimming to the more seductive pastimes of a watering- 
place. In iii. 16 she is at Tibur (cf. ii. 32. 5). These seem to be two of the three 
waterside resorts against the dangers of which Gallus is particularly warned 
(vv. 8, 9). Earlier days had seen a more vicious specimen of water-nymph i in 
Clodia, among whose wickednesses Cicero enumerates Ba‘as, actas, . . . nauigia, 
and hortos ad Tiberim ac diligenter co loco paratos quo ommis imsestus natendi cavisa 
uenit (Pro Caelio 35-36). Of course Propertius has not Cynthia particularly in 
mind, nor should an analogy so delicately hinted be pressed to the point of 
pedantry. The poet warns his friend that, if he is not vigilant, especially at 
holiday resorts, he will lose his Hylas to the other sex; the youth, we may 

1 He used chiefly Ruacus’s Delphin places, and made Expositions of my own in 
edition (see J. McG. Bottkol, Mod. Phil., some, quite contrary to him’. Ruacus has 
1943, pp. 244 f.), but tells us ‘I have forsaken exilium in the second of our passages, but 
Ruaeus (whom generally I follow) in many. exitium in the first. 
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imagine, has a little passed the stage of Horace’s Lycidas (Od. i. 4. 19-20) 
quo calet iuuentus | nunc omnis et mox uirgines tepebunt. 


Il 


ii. 1. 37-98 Theseus infernis, superis testatur Achilles, 
hic Ixioniden, ille Menoetiaden. 


Butler and Barber comment ‘inferni appears not to be used elsewhere as a 
noun ; in 11. xxviii. 49 it may be an adjective qualifying locos’. May not infernis, 
superis be neuter here, as in Sen. H.F. 423 inferna tetigit, posset ut supera assequi 
and Tac. H. v. 5. 3 eademque cura et de infernis persuasio; caelestium contra? If so, 
they are locative ablatives, as, for example, i. 19. 8 caecis . . . locis. This inter- 
pretation may be of consequence for the couplet as a whole. Housman (C.Q. 
viii [1914], 152 ff.) explained : ***Theseus before the lower world, Achilles 
before the upper, bear witness, the one of Pirithous, the other of Patroclus.”’ 
Theseus in hell and Achilles in his isle of Leuce are everlasting remembrances 
of their less famous comrades and keep their character and story from oblivion.’ 
He then argues that the couplet, though relevant, has no relation to the sen- 
tences around it; ‘the comparison which it evidently contains is not a com- 
parison to anything present in the context . . . the words Theseus testatur Ixioniden 
contain a comparison with some relation of Caesar to Maecenas, but that 
relation is nowhere specified.’ His remedy—to transfer iii. 9. 33-34 to follow 
this couplet—is a case of robbing Peter to pay Paul. If infernis, superis are loca- 
tival, they should be taken closely with Theseus and Achilles respectively rather 
than with testatur (as seems to be implicit in Housman’s paraphrase), since it 
would be absurd to suppose that the heroes’ testimony is confined to their 
respective regions ; moreover, Theseus and Achilles are not monuments, and it is 
not by their continued presence in the lower and upper worlds that they testify 
to their companions. In the case of the first-named pair, it is rather the adven- 
ture of Theseus in the underworld that calls to mind Peirithous. For the second, 
analogy requires superis to be understood (with Butler and Barber) of the world 
of men, since it is the actions of the living Achilles that have immortalized his 
association with Patroclus. For the couplet understood in this way a connexion 
with the preceding verses, though not formally expressed, is not difficult to 
find. Propertius tells Maecenas in effect, ‘My epic would always have associated 
you with Caesar’s exploits; the tales of Theseus in the underworld, of Achilles 
on earth, are memorials of Peirithous and Patroclus too.’ 


Ill 


iii. 7. 50 effultum pluma uersicolore caput. 
et fultum codd.: effultum Guellius: est fultum Palmer 


The uncertainty of the reading is aggravated by difficulties in the preceding 
verses, which it is not the aim of this note to solve. Some editors retain et fultum 
and make what they can of it (e.g. Phillimore, Paganelli). Barber now adopts 
Palmer’s suggestion, with further conjectures of his own at 47 and 49. Others 
again (including Butler and Barber and W. R. Smyth, C.Q. xlv [1951], 75-77; 
whose solution Shackleton Bailey commends) work with ¢ffultum. The only 
purpose of this note is to point out that if this, or Pucci’s earlier conjecture 
¢ffultus, is acceptable, the passage may be added to the examples collected by 
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Housman, C.R. v (1891), 295, in which variation between eff-, et /- and 
sometimes other readings points to the likelihood of ecf-. To repeat all his 
quotations from Lucretius, Catullus, Virgil, Horace, Propertius, Ovid, Persius, 
Seneca, and Juvenal would be unprofitable, but a few are of special interest 
here. Virg. A. ix. 632, where most manuscripts give effugit, some et fugit (noted 
also by Servius as a false reading), and one ecfugit, alone directly attests the 
variant ecf-. At Prop. iii. 9. 9 fingere of N beside effingere of the other manuscripts 
suggests that, as in some other cases, ecf- was on the one hand normalized to 
eff-, on the other corrupted to et f- with subsequent loss of meaningless et. In the 
present case the possibility of ecf- is indicated not by variation but simply by 
corruption. In this respect it resembles three of Housman’s examples: Lucr. 
vi. 258 et fertus codd., ecfertus Lachmann ; Catull. 6, 13 et futura codd., ecfuiuta 
Lachmann; Ovid, Metam. ii. 144 et fulget codd., effulget Heinsius, ecfulget 
Housman. 


Westfield College, London D. M. JONES 


CICERO, AD ATTICUM xiv. 5. 1 


‘Quid tu illas putas quae fuerunt in Hispania? nonne idem postulaturas? quid, quas 
Annius transportavit? Caninium volui, sed pvnpovxdy dudprnya.’ 


Writino on 3 April 44 8.c., Cicero is speculating on the attitude of various 
legions. In the preceding sentence he has referred to those in Gaul. Here he 
mentions two groups, (a) those which were in Spain and had presumably 
been moved elsewhere, and (6) those which had been moved from and to an 
unspecified region under an officer whose name he first gives erroneously and 


then corrects. Boot proposed to substitute ‘C, Asinium’ for ‘Caninium’ and 
D. R. Shackleton Bailey (Towards a Text of Cicero ‘ad Atticum’, Cambridge, 1960, 
pp. 66-67) reads ‘Asinium’. ‘Caninium’, if right, would refer probably to 
C. Caninius Rebilus, who disappears from history after his one-day consulship 
in 45. Shackleton Bailey explained Cicero’s initial mistake by the conjecture 
that the Annius in question bore the same cognomen as Asinius, viz. Pollio. 
But, as he admits, Annii Polliones are first known in the Principate. The only 
available Annius of this period is Antony’s disreputable follower, Annius Cimber 
(Broughton, Magistrates of the Roman Republic, ii. 319). In any event ‘Asinium’ 
can hardly be right. 

Asinius Pollio was at this time governor of Further Spain. The emendation 
proposed therefore implies that Cicero was worried about the attitude of 
legions he had taken thither. It is true that two of his legions, XXVIII 
and XXX, were far from loyal to the Republic (Fam. x. 32. 4); they were, 
however, so far distant that one might doubt if Cicero would have been con- 
cerned about them at this stage; it is much more likely that he was thinking of 
legions in Macedon. 

In 45 Caesar must have had a large army in Spain to contend with Cn. 
Pompeius’ thirteen legions (B. Hisp. 7. 43 30. 1). Of the legions he is known to 
have employed in this campaign three, V Alaudae, VI, and X, belonged to 
his old Gallic army, and all of these must have been withdrawn after Munda; 
V Alaudae was with Antony in Italy in 44-43, having presumably been re- 
called to the colours, and the veterans of V and X were settled at Arelate and 
Narbo (Suet. 71). 4. 1), which were named respectively ‘Sextanorum’ and 
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‘Decimanorum’. The only other Caesarian legion named in B. Hisp. is 
III, which von Domaszewski conjecturally identified with Martia (cf. 
Drumann-Groebe, Gesch. Roms,? iii. 719), later in Macedon; it was certainly 
Italian (App. iii. 69) and must have had a number. Our present text shows 
that some legions had been moved from Spain, and it is reasonable to assume 
that they were sent east, or more precisely to Macedon. 

At the time of his death Caesar was on the point of embarking on a great 
eastern war, for which he intended to use sixteen legions (App. B.C. ii. 110), 
drawn presumably from the armies found in 44 in Macedon (ibid. iii. 24), 
Illyricum (iv. 75), Syria (iii. 78; iv. 58), and Egypt (e.g. Fam. xii. 11) ; these 
comprised respectively 6, 3, 6, and 4 legions; all are described in accounts of 
the later civil wars as veteran legions, and this is to be expected, since Caesar 
would hardly have employed raw recruits in such a campaign. Now half of these 
must have been sent east after 47; in that year Caesar had no legions in 
Macedon, some in Illyricum (B. Alex. 42-47), three in Egypt (Suet. Caes. 76), 
one in Syria (reading ‘legionem’ in B. Alex. 66 with A. von Domaszewski, Neue 
Heid. Jahrb. 1894, p. 173), and two in Pontus (ibid. 77). It is reasonable to hold 
that it was in fact only after Munda that he could begin to build up armies 
east of the Adriatic. 

It is true that ‘the small army’ left in “Baetica’ after Munda (Dio xlv. 10) 
needed reinforcement against Sextus Pompey ; Pollio’s predecessor, Carrinas, 
brought more troops (cf. App. iv. 83-84), though Pollio himself is at least not 
recorded to have done so. But in the light of Caesar’s eastern plans they will 
hardly have been ‘transported’ from the west. In 44 Pollio had two or three 
legions,' Lepidus in Nearer Spain and Narbonensis four.? It may be con- 
jectured that the reinforcements under Carrinas were obtained by transferring 
at least one legion from Nearer to Further Spain ; Lepidus apparently had some 
claim on Pollio’s XXX (Fam. x. 32. 4). In that case Pollio ‘transported’ 
no troops; and we must look for someone who ‘transported’ to Macedon 
and Greece that part of the army, later to play so vital a role in the fall of 
the Republic, which did not come from Spain. 

We should, then, reject the conjecture ‘Asinium’ or ‘C. Asinium’ for ‘Cani- 
nium’. If, none the less, it is not to be supposed that the consular Caninius 
transported troops, probably to Macedon, only to disappear from the record, 
we might think that the correct name to be read in our text is either ‘Caninum’ 
or ‘Caninianum’, whichever be the true cognomen of M. Acilius (see Broughton, 
p. 285, n. 8 on the variants) who, as proconsul of Sicily in 46 and governor of 
Achaea in 45-44 (Broughton, pp. 296, 308, 326), is known (Fam. vii. 30. 3) to 
have been sent with legions to Greece; they might well have come from an 
island which had been Caesar’s base in 46. Why Cicero should have written 
‘Annius’ at first or whether that name too is not corrupt must be a matter for 
conjecture. I have considered various possibilities, but none warrants publicity.* 


Oriel College, Oxford P. A. BRUNT 


* See n. 3. 

* Increased later in 44-43 to seven (cf. 
App. iii. 46; 84; Fam. x. 11. 2) by new levies 
and recall of veterans. 

+ I am indebted to Mr. R. G. M. Nisbet 
for criticizing an earlier draft of this note, 
and to an unpublished doctoral thesis by 


W. C. G. Schmitthenner (The Armies of the 
Triumviral Period, Oxford, 1958, 11 ff), who 
argues that Mommsen (Ges. Schr. iv. 162, n. 3) 
was probably wrong in supposing that 
Pollio’s third legion was newly raised in 
44-43; if Appian (iii. 46) gives him only 
two, this is a confusion with the number he 
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CICERO, DE PROVINCIIS CONSULARIBUS, § 6 


quae illi exhausti sumptibus bellisque maximis, cum omnis Mithridaticos impetus totumque 
Pontum armatum effervescentem in Asiam atque erumpentem ore repulsum et cervicibus 
interclusum suis sustinerent, tum, inquam, Byzantii et postea signa i’ et reliqua urbis 
ornamenta sanctissime custodita tenuerunt. 


ore makes nonsense if taken with repulsum. Madvig (Opuse. Acad.*, pp. 411 f.), 
Baiter, and Clark take ore with erumpentem, and refer it to the mouth of the 
Black Sea; the word-order is astonishing, the historical reference inaccurate, 
and the whole phrase impossibly obscure. Butler and Cary tentatively suggest 
ore Bospori (with erumpentem), but the word-order remains strange; they also 
say that cervicibus suis is to be taken with sustinerent, which is impossible. Miller 
and A. Klotz do not punctuate before or after ore, and it is not clear how they 
interpret the passage. Some old editors follow late manuscripts in reading 
aegre, which has neither authority nor merit. 

I suggest that corpore or something similar is required. See Parad. 12 qui 
Carthaginiensium adventum corporibus suis intercludendum putaverunt; De Sen. 75 
Scipiones qui iter Poenis vel corporibus suis obstruere voluerunt; Balb. 39 moenibus 
(hostem) excluserunt, classibus insecuti sunt, corporibus opibus copiis depulerunt; Phil. 
vi. 9 quid egit aliud (D. Brutus) nisi ut paene corpore suo Gallia prohiberet Antonium? 
Dom. 63 hanc ego vim . . . meo corpore opposito . . . depuli, omnemque impetum dis- 
cordiarum . . . excepi meo corpore. 

It may be objected that in our passage the plural corporibus might have 
been expected. Yet elsewhere corpus, etc., are used in the singular with reference 
to more than one person (Kiihner-Stegmann, Lat. Gramm. i. 78 f., Kiihner— 
Gerth, Griech. Gramm. i. 14 f.), though it must be admitted that none of the 
instances quoted gives a completely satisfactory parallel to our passage. Of 
course plural cervicibus is no obstacle to singular corpore; for cervix is not found 
in the singular in Ciceronian prose (P. Maas, Archiv fiir lat. Lex. xii. 501). 

I have also considered pectore; pect might easily have fallen out after péié. 
But pectore involves a more unusual metaphor than corpore, and would suit a 
word like exceptum better than repulsum. Admittedly Statius says magno pectore 
montem reppulit (Silv. iii. 1. 21 f.), but Hercules was a special case. 


Corpus Christi College, Oxford R. G. M. NISBET 


HERODOTUS v. 4 AND EURIPIDES, 
CRESPHONTES fr. 449 N. 









Discussion of alleged parallelisms between try can easily have come from a common 


Herodotus and Euripides has generally been 
inconclusive. The themes are too often 
commonplaces, and there is seldom close 
verbal similarity. Even such a pair as Suppl. 
448 ff. and Hdt. v. 92 { does not prove use 
of the text of Herodotus by Euripides. The 


brought to join Antony (iii. 97). In confirma- 
tion of this I note that Pollio (Fam. x. 32. 4) 
describes all three legions in June 43 as 
‘firmas’ ; the context shows that this does not 
mean ‘loyal’ but ‘good fighters’ (cf. Fam. 





X. 24. 3), Le. veterans. On p. 14 Schmit- 
thenner anticipates (without argument) my 
view that Acilius Caninus is designated in Az. 


xr 


Corinthian source, or from a lecture by 
Herodotus. 

Hdt. v. 4 and Cresphontes fr. 449 N. are 
worth a little closer study. 
Hdt. v. 4: Tov pev yevdpevov mepuldpevor 
of mpooyjxovres dAogdtpovrar, dea puv Sef 


. 


IV. 5. 1. 
* Cf. J. Wells, Studies in Herodotus, p. 187. 
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émare eyévero dvanAfoa Kaxd, avyyedpevor 
7a dvOpwriia mévra mdBea, rév 8° dmo- 
yevpevov mailovrés re Kai ddpevn yf 
xpUrrova, émAéyovres Soww kaxdyw éfan- 
adaxbeis dori ev mdon eddaipovin. 

Eur. fr. 449 N.: 
"Expiv yap has ovAAoyov movoupévous 
tov duvra Opnveiv eis 50’ Epyerat Kaxd, 
tov 8’ ad Oavdévra Kal mévwv meraupévov 
xalpovras eidnpotyras éxméumew Sdpwv. 


The structure of the two sentences is 
similar, and there are closer correspondences 
within this framework of general similarity, 
eg. 

(i) wepuldpevor~atMoyov movovpévovs. 
(ii) rév yevdpevor drodipovra: 6a puw Sei... 
dvamAfjioa Kaxd~rov divra Opnveiv eis 
60” épyerat xaxd 
(iii) waifovrés tre xal ddpevor~yailpovras 
evdnpotvras 
(iv) xaxd@v e£aradayxbels~ndvev meravpévor. 


It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that one 
passage is a direct borrowing from the other. 
Dependence on a common source or recol- 
lection of an oral Adyos would hardly 
lead to such close similarity. The borrowing 
can only be from Herodotus by Euripides: 
the former is describing what actually 
happens among the Thracian Tpavooi, the 
latter using an ddvvarov to emphasize the 
misfortune of the speaker (the lines are most 
probably delivered by Merope). Wells, 
loc. cit., dismisses the resemblance as resting 
on a commonplace theme, and cites in sup- 
port of this view the many parallel passages 
cited by Dindorf on the Euripidean frag- 
ment. But these are all quotations or re- 
miniscences of the Euripidean passage, 
which soon found its way into anthologies.' 
W. Schmid mentions the resemblance be- 
tween the passages, but adds, ‘chronologisch 
ergeben sie nichts, da Hekataios gemeinsame 
Quelle des Hdt. u. Eur. gewesen sein kann’.? 
But the close verbal resemblance is against 
this. And though the curious custom of the 





* The fullest list of testimonia is in Nauck, 
Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta’*. 

? Schmid-Stahlin, Griechische Literatur- 
geschichte, i. 3 (1940), 396, n. 2. 
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Trausi is often mentioned by later writers,’ 
the information is never attributed to any 
other source than Herodotus, nor is there any 
indication that any other source was known. 

Now Eur. Cresphontes fr. 453 N. Eipiva 
Ba@vmdoure Kai / xaAdora paxdpwv Bed xrA. 
is parodied in Aristoph. T'ewpyol fr. 109 K. 
Elpivn Babdmdoure xai Cevydpiov Boexdy xr. 
And Iewpyoi fr. 100 K. alludes, according to 
Plut. Nicias 8, to Nicias’ conduct in the 
matter of the Spartans on Sphacteria in 
summer 425; this is the kind of joke which 
loses its point soon after the events to which 
it refers, and scholars have generally agreed 
in dating the Tewpyoi to the Dionysia of 424 
(the Knights was produced at the Lenaea of 
that year). This gives a terminus ante quem for 
the Cresphontes. As a recent play is more 
likely to be parodied than an old one, we 
shall not go far wrong in dating the play 
¢. 425. For what it is worth the metrical 
evidence supports this conclusion. In the 
twenty-one iambic trimeters surviving, there 
are two resolutions, both of the first syllable 
of the first foot, and one of these is in a proper 
name. This is a much lower proportion than 
in any of the plays plausibly dated later.* 

We have then, in all probability, the 
earliest direct quotation of Herodotus. It is 
evidence that the text, at any rate of Book v 
in the form in which we possess it, was known 
in Athens by 425 at the latest. This confirms 
the inference drawn from the fact that the 
latest datable events which Herodotus men- 
tions belong to 430 (vii. 137, ix. 73) and that 
he seems not to know of the Aeginetan 
defeat at Thyrea in 424, which he could 
scarcely have avoided mentioning in vi. 91. 
And we learn that, as we might have ex- 
pected, among the readers of the great History 
when it first appeared was Euripides. 


University College, London RoBert BROWNING 





3 Cf. E. Oberhummer, ‘Trausi’, 2.£. 
6 A. 2245; Lobeck, Aglaophamus, pp. 801 ff. 
On the background to the custom and the 
various interpretations of Herodotus’ 
account of it cf, G. Kazarow, “Thrake 
(Religion)’, R.E. 6 A. 549. 

* Cf. the tables and discussion in E. B. 
Ceadel, ‘Resolved Feet in the Trimeters of 
Euripides and the Chronology of the Plays’, 
C.Q. xxxv (1941), 66-89. 


OX. PAP. 2322. 17 AND ARISTOPHANES, 
BIRDS 996 


ANACREON’s poem, preserved for us in the 
papyrus, is written in trochaic dimeters, 


alternately acatalectic and catalectic, but 
line 17 (7]évrov éoBdAors Oviovra) can only be 
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trochaic if the first syllable of @viovra is 
scanned short. Sir Maurice Bowra, in the 
new edition of his Greek Lyric Poetry (Oxford, 
1961), comments (p. 280, n. 1): ‘It is 
remarkable, as H. Lloyd-Jones points out 
to me, that the first syllable of @viovra should 
be short. I know of no parallel to this, but can 
think of no emendation for a word which in 
itself makes excellent sense’ (ry italics). It does 
not seem to me that there is any need for 
emendation here, or in Birds 996, where the 
manuscripts read xar’ dyuds. Metre re- 
quires the third syllable of this phrase to be 
short, and editors usually print Dawes’s 
xara ydas. Professor R. E. Wycherley, in his 
detailed examination of the whole passage 
(Birds 995-1009: C.Q. xxxi [1937], 22-31) 
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discussed the metrical difficulty and con- 
cluded that the failure of our authorities to 
produce an example of -u:- shortened before 
a vowel might be accidental. ‘If so,’ he went 
on, ‘I suggest that xar’ dywds is correct’ 
(p. 24). He went on to show that there is no 
semantic difficulty in accepting the manu- 
script reading, and ended by recommending 
that ‘it should be retained if possible’. 

The main difficulty in retaining xar’ 
dyuds having been the absence of a parallel 
for shortened -w-, and this being now 
supplied, xar’ dyuuds may resume its place in 
Aristophanes’ text. It and Anacreon’s 
@viovra thus support each other. 


University of Leeds J. A. Davison 


DINARCHUS, IN PHILOCLEM 4. 1 f. 


kai 6 pév Kowds Tis méAews vopos, édy Tis 
évavriov Tav TmokTav opodroyhoas te mapafij, 
tobrov Evoxov elvar xedever TH ddiceiv. 6 Se 
mavras Abnvaiovs ée€nmarnxws, Kai mpodovs 
tiv wiorw hv wap’ tyudw obx dws dv édafe, 
xai vd xa’ abrév pépos dravr’ dvarerpodws 
Ta ev tH moda, odros emi ri dmodoylay 
jxew dhoe trép ris airias tis eis adrév 
yeyernpévns 5 
Tue pé clause cannot be right as it stands. 
The antithesis required by the 5¢ clause 
clearly demands the sense, “The law ordains 
that anyone who has offended against a single 
citizen shall be regarded as guilty; and shall 
this man who has deceived all the citizens . . . ?” 
Bake obtained the required sense by inserting 
(évés) after evayriov: Blass, from considera- 
tions of palaeographical probability, in- 
serted it before that word. 

P. Antinoopolis 81 (ii. p. 70) has a dif- 
ferent reading in the édy-clause: éay eis &va 
talv oA]|irav spodroyng| | mapafie). Dr. 
J. W. B. Barns, in his excellent publication 
of the text, thinks that this reading gives us the 
correct solution of the crux. He supplements 


dpodoyjelas tis, so that the sense would be 
‘... ifanyone offends against a single citizen 
...’. One is left wondering how éva came to 
be corrupted to évavriov: but a stronger argu- 
ment against Dr. Barns’s view lies in the un- 
usually late position in the word-order 
occupied by tis." 

I suggest that Dinarchus wrote é¢dv ris 
eis &va twa tév mokrdv spodoyfoas 
mapafj. tis alone, is preserved by the 
manuscripts, eis aldne by the papyrus: and 
évavriov is a corruption of &a wd. J. H. 
Lipsius (ap. Meier-Schémann, Altische 
Process*, 425) had emended évavriov to é&i 


Tw. 


Christ Church, Oxford Huon Lioyp-Jones 





! For the principle of word-order in- 
volved see in particular J. Wackernagel 
‘Uber ein Gesetz der indogermanischen 
Wortstellung’, Indogermanische Forschungen i 
(1892), 333 f. = Kleine Schriften i. 1 f. (esp. 
pp. 367 f. = 35 f.). 


LUCRETIUS, iii. 916-18 


Tamquam in morte mali cum primis hoc sit 
eorum, 
quod sitis exurat miseros atque arida ftorrat, 
aut aliae cuius desiderium insideat rei. 
917 torrat O corr., @: torret O: torres Lach- 
mann: alti alia. 
Grammar demands a subjunctive; metre 
prohibits the subjunctive of torrére. We must 
therefore seck a different verb. I propose 
tortet. 


Lucretius uses fortare in iii. 661. The 
metaphor of torment is frequently applied 
to hunger and thirst in Latin, e.g. Cic. Fin. 
ii. 65 ‘cum uigiliis et fame cruciaretur’; 
Virg. G. iii. 483 ‘ubi ignea uenis | omnibus 
acta sitis miseros adduxerat artus’ ; Prop. iv. 
g. 21 ‘sicco torquet sitis ora palato (torret 
dett.)’ ; Phaedr. i. 26.9 ‘satiatur ipsa et torquet 
conuiuam fame’; Cels. iii. 4. 4 (105. 17 
Marx) ‘ac neque potet neque nimium siti 
crucietur’; Stat. Th. iv. 725 ‘tantum sitis 
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horrida torquet (v./. torret)’. The ideas of 
burning and torture are constantly associated 
in the Roman mind ; for an example close to 
the Lucretius passage, cf. Ov. M. xi. 129-30 
(Midas) : 
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copia nulla famem releuat: sitis arida 
guttur 
urit, et inuiso meritus torquetur ab auro. 


St. Fokw’s College, Oxford M. L. West 


PERSIUS, i. 1-3 


O curas hominum! O quantum est in 

rebus inane! 

‘Quis leget haec??—‘Min tu istud ais? 

Nemo hercule.’—‘Nemo ?” 

—‘Vel duo uel nemo.’—‘*Turpe et misera- 

bile.’—‘Quare ?’ 

This is how the dialogue is distributed 
between the speakers in all editions. It in- 
volves inconsistent characterization of both 
of them. 


A. Quis leget haec? B. Min tu istud ais? 


A poses a challenging rhetorical question, 
and B is taken by surprise. According to the 
conventional distribution, the one who puts 
the rhetorical question is surprised to receive 
the answer Nemo, which his own question 


implies; while the one who is caught off 
balance recovers instantly and actually takes 
over the initiative. 

The poser of the question must answer it 
himself, and must keep the lead, while the 
other interlocutor’s utterances remain com- 
paratively feeble. The dialogue should be 
divideti thus : 


O curas hominum! O quantum est in 
rebus inane! 

‘Quis leget haec?’—‘Min tu istud ais?’ 
—‘Nemo hercule.’—‘Nemo ?’ 

—‘Vel duo uel nemo.’—*Turpe et misera- 
bile !’—‘Quare ?’ 

And A continues as orator in what follows. 


St. John’s College, Oxford M. L. West 


A CRUX IN QUINTILIAN 


At x. 7. 1 Quintilian begins to discuss ex- 
tempore speaking, and says that facility in it 
maximus vero studiorum fructus est et velut .. , 
longi laboris, What should be read between 
velut and longi is uncertain. 

The manuscripts Bn, Bg, N, E, and Har- 
leianus 2664, according to Radermacher, 
have primus quidam plius. Peterson reads these 
letters as primus quid amplius, citing for this a 
number of other manuscripts as well. plius 
in P is deleted, correctors writing in rasura 
‘praemium quoddam’—and this is also the 
reading, according to Peterson, of Harleianus 
4995, perhaps following a correction from 
the Vallensis. 

From these data, the only tolerably plaus- 
ible solution’ to date has been praemium 
quoddam amplissimum, printed in Peterson’s 
text (amplissimum coni. Stoer). That is open 
to objection. Palacographically it is none 
too close to the reading of the best manu- 


* One might try primus (quid amplius?) 
longi laboris (primus agreeing with fructus )—but 
the sense is vague, and the parenthesis in- 
tolerably clumsy. Similarly with praemium 
(quid amplius?). primatus quidam amplus 
(Radermacher), and proventus quidam plenus 
(Walter, Rh. Mus. xci [1942], 5-6) are not 





scripts. But granted the palaeographic 
possibility and the slight support of the 
Harleianus 4995, and the fact that the read- 
ing does make some sense, the result is still 
rather weak. maximus fructus is a fairly vivid 
metaphor, but is not introduced by any such 
word as velut or quidam; whereas praemium, 
which parallels it, is a very mild metaphor, if 
it is one at all, yet has both. This would be an 
unnatural reversal of the usual mode of 
expression. One would prefer a genuine 
metaphor, and quite a strong one, to follow 
and pair with maximus fructus. 

Granted this, and that the most promising 
approach is to try to find a noun concealed 
in QUIDAMPLIUs to agree with primus, the 
easiest of transpositions would yield primus 
quidam pilus longi laboris*—meaning, literally, 





2 There appears to be some doubt about 
the meaning of primus pilus. Lewis and Short 
give for it only ‘the division of the triarii in 
the Roman army’, citing adequate examples. 
The word for ‘chief centurion of the triarii’ 
they give only in the form ‘primipilus’ or 
primopilus’. All works of reference on the 
Roman army, however, speak freely of the 
primus pilus as the chief centurion of a legion, 
being the senior centurion of the first cohort : 
cf. Tac. Ann. xiii. 36 Paccio Orfito primi pili 
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‘the top-ranking centurion of long service, as 
it were’. 

The occurrence of both velut and quidam is 
no difficulty— one might even say that they 
are both needed. It is well established that 
Quintilian is fond of comparing the field of 
oratory to the field of battle.' Here the 
parallel is tolerably clear. The soldier reaches 
the top rank only after long and arduous 
service ;* similarly facility in extempore 
speaking comes to the orator only after years 
of hard training and practice. It is true that 
Quintilian usually compares the orator him- 
self, not his abilities, to the soldier, but a 
variation is surely possible. The primus pilus 
is a reliable officer of great experience, an 
invaluable asset to his general. If a case in 
the courts is a battle, the orator may be a 
general marshalling his resources to win it— 





honore perfuncto. The second meaning would 
here enhance the metaphor; the first— 
‘veteran soldier’ —mutatis mutandis, would not 
detract much from it. 

® e.g. in Book x alone: 1. 29; 1. 313 I. 333 
1. 793 3: 33 5- 153 5-173 cf. Cic. de Orat.i. 71; 
iii. 83; Or. 42, 228-9; Tac. Dial. 34, 37 fin. 

? labor is commonly used of the rigours of 
the military life. 
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and one of his greatest assets is facility in 
extempore speaking.’ 

The genitive longi laboris bears a heavy 
load. In the pattern of the sentence it is 
parallel to studiorum, though not quite the 
same kind of genitive. It describes the primus 
pilus, points to the source of his value (and 
of his rank), and implies that the source of 
ex tempore dicendi facultas is longus labor. But 
there is nothing irregular in that. 

In short, the simplicity of the emendation 
is too attractive for it not to merit some con- 
sideration. 


University of Edinburgh 


3 Another interpretation might compare 
the rank or insignia of the officer to the 
facility in extempore speaking, which would 
be the sign of the high-ranking, experienced 
orator—but it seems that primus pilus is 
invariably used elsewhere of the officer him- 
self, not his insignia. The nearest approach to 
this might be Tac. Ann. xiii. 36, quoted on 
P- 204, note 2. 


I should add my thanks to Professor 
I. M. Campbell for reading first drafts of this 
note, and for helpful criticism. 


R. G. Lewis 





REVIEWS 


THE SOURCES OF THE /LIAD 


Wo.trcaNnc KutiMaANn: Die Quellen der Ilias. (Troischer Sagenkreis.) 
(Hermes, Einzelschriften, Heft 14.) Pp. xiv-+-407. Wiesbaden: Steiner, 
1960. Paper, DM. 44. 
Ir is not until late in this long book that we learn what it is designed to prove: 
the remarkable thesis that the Cypria+ Aethiopis+TIliou Persis, represented to 
us by the summaries in Proclus and the fragments which we may read in Allen 
or Bethe, are ‘pre-Homeric’, indeed a principal source for the Jliad. It has 
always been obvious that the Jliad, which often alludes to matters earlier and 
later than its own story, presupposes a much more extensive Legend of the 
Trojan War: according to Kullmann, the comprehensive source, from which 
the Jliad selects an episode for development, is none other than this part of our 
Cyclic Epic: Arctinus is the literary parent of Homer. 

It is well to bear this ultimate conclusion in mind from the start, though it 
is a long time before we even begin to see it coming. Kullmann starts with a 
list of antehomerica and posthomerica, those things in the Iliad which lie outside 
the duration of its own narrative. Nobody is likely to disagree with his principal 
comments at this stage—that the detail and allusiveness of many of these 
passages prove that they are not inventions by the poet but reflections of a 
wide and familiar background of legend about the Trojan War. I say, ‘by the 
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poet’; and I must now explain that from this point onwards, throughout the 
greater part of the book, we are to think in terms of a single and datable 
Jliasdichter, a term synonymous here with Homer. The Iliasdichter is introduced 
early, without definition; you will be saying to yourself through the perusal 
of several hundred pages that most of what you are reading is valid, if at all, 
only on the assumption of a single datable Homer who composed our Jliad. 
A high proportion of the inferences drawn would be obviously invalid if the 
Iliad were of gradual development, the work of different poets at different 
periods. The reviewer does well to note this fact, then to forget it if he can, and 
to judge what follows on its own merits and solely in the light of its own pre- 
suppositions. 

Our first task (its importance will not be appreciated till much later) is to 
refute the objections hitherto brought against the modern theory that the 
Iliad presupposes, and to a considerable extent reflects, both in structure and 
in incident, an Aethiopis. It is impossible within the limits of a short review to 
go into the detail of this important question. However strongly one may be 
prejudiced against the case by Schadewaldt’s championship of it, we must 
admit that there are certain plain resemblances between the Jliad and what 
we know of the Memnon-story; we must admit further that there are some 
three or four points at which a motif common to both is clearly apter and 
more organic in its Memnon-context than in its Jliad-context. I am much less 
ready than Kullmann and others to assume that the organic must be the 
original, the inept the copy ; and I do not believe in the reality of some of the 
alleged resemblances. Still, there are a few clearly definable points of contact : 
there remains the question (for the strict unitarian, not for anyone else) 
whether they prove anything of value to us. That is not, for the moment, 
Kullmann’s business; he is content at this stage to refute the objections of 
Focke, Hélscher, and others to the theory that the Memnon-story was familiar, 
in some detail, to his Jliasdichter. We reach an acceptable, though not very 
instructive, conclusion : ‘da8 die Argumente gegen die ‘‘Memnonisthese”’ nicht 
stichhaltig sind, wenn man unter ihr nur die Behauptung der Prioritat des 
Sagenstoffes des zweiten Teiles der Aithiopis versteht’. 

Kullman agrees further in principle with Pestalozzi that the reason why 
certain persons do not die in the Jliad is because Homer knew from the Aethiopis 
that they must survive to take part therein. We cannot yet make much of this, 
because we must wait to be told whether Kullmann is thinking of an Aethiopis 
in more or less fixed form—possibly even that Epic of which we possess frag- 
ments. If so, we shall not surrender easily ; if not, we shall think the conclusion 
fair, but also familiar enough—of course Homer knew more Trojan legend 
than he tells, and is aware that certain persons lived beyond the end of his 
Iliad. Kullmann now enounces a ‘criterion’, to be applied in the following 
pages to the Jliad’s persons: it is nowhere so clearly stated as it might be, but 
what it amounts to is this: that, as a general rule, those persons who die in the 
Iliad have no place in ante-Homeric or post-Homeric legend, whereas those 
who do not die in the Jliad have a place in legend independent of the Iliad. The 
inference is drawn that the former persons, those who die, were ‘invented’ by 
Homer. Kullmann admits at once a very obvious exception to his rule, Patro- 
clus; he seems inclined, but reluctantly, to admit another very obvious excep- 
tion, Hector. Kullmann expresses himself with proper caution ; but I must here 
emphatically repeat that no such criterion is applicable unless we accept a 
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thorough-going unitarian theory (we are now talking about ‘Homer selbst’, 
p. 62). My own reactions to this criterion are as follows: (a) Nobody denies, 
or needed to be told, that most of the principal persons who survive the Iliad 
play parts in post-Homeric legend about the Trojan War. (6) It is a hazardous 
and indemonstrable assumption, that those who do not survive the /liad, and 
who have little or no place in legend outside the Jliad, were ‘invented’ by 
Homer. The Catalogues of Slain may be largely traditional ; and other minor 
characters may have been present in the legend before Homer. He may have 
invented some of his non-survivors ; we do not know whether he did, and, if so, 
which ones. He may have invented their deaths but not their persons (some 
may have been inherited hero-names of no consequence, expendable for this 
purpose). The fact is that, assuming (as we must) the single Jliasdichter, we do not 
know how much he inherited and how much he invented ; we can speculate, 
but we cannot prove. (c) The ‘Criterion’ is not in fact of any appreciable 
validity. Apply it to the Catalogue of Ships, as Kullmann now does, and what 
is the result? Ten of the Catalogue’s Achaean commanders die in the course 
of the Jliad: is it true that they have no existence outside Homer? Five have, 
five have not; the Criterion has produced a completely random result; ‘nur 
teilweise stichhaltig’, confesses Kullmann, with a good deal less than his usual 
candour. 

We now pass on to the Achaeans outside the Catalogue. These are listed, 
and the Criterion is applied. As one expects, a great many of the minor persons 
(especially in the Catalogues of Slain) have no existence known to us outside 
Homer or sources dependent on Homer ; and a great many of them die in the 
Iiiad. But there is room for doubt both in principle and in detail. Is it really 
safe to assume that because we know nothing about, for example, Diores, 
there never was anything to know? In the detail we shall quite often 
find cause for disagreement: can it really be maintained that, for example, 
Orsilochus has no place in legend independent of Homer? And must we not 
also except (as Kullmann seems reluctantly inclined to admit) the considerable 
number of nonentities who, although they have no independent legend, are 
firmly fixed in the genealogies of those who have? The fact that the deaths of 
these persons serve definite purposes in the Jliad is very far from proving (as 
Kullmann would have us believe) that the Jliasdichter invented them specially 
for those purposes. We simply do not know for what length of time these 
particular names (especially in the Catalogues of Slain) had been at the dis- 
posal of the oral poet in the development of the Greek Epic. 

We now come to a very important section ; such it will be seen to be, however 
carefully the author may express himself at this stage—what knowledge of the 
Teuthranian Expedition is displayed or implied in the Iliad? Twelve passages are 
listed, and the conclusion is definite enough (p. 200) : ‘so scheint die Ilias alle 
Hauptpunkte der Teuthranienexpedition schon vorauszusetzen’, The five 
essential episodes—First Departure; Telephus and the Battle in Mysia; 
Diversion of Achilles to Scyros ; Sacrifice of Iphigenia ; Second Departure from 
Aulis—all are said to be implicit in the Iliad, despite the fact that there is no 
specific reference to the expedition, no mention of Telephus, no sacrifice of 
Iphigenia. For my part, I must say frankly that the only one of Kullmann’s 
twelve passages which seems to me much in favour of his theory is xxiv. 765 f. : 
it is twenty years since Helen came to Troy; what was happening during the 
first ten? The Teuthranian Expedition, answers Kullmann, perhaps rightly. 
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But is there any other reference to that expedition? Kullmann concedes the 
uncertainty of the evidence from several of his twelve passages: he ought to 
concede it for every single one. It really is most special pleading to argue that 
i. 106 ff. can only be interpreted as a reference to the sacrifice of Iphigenia ; 
that ix. 666 ff. can be reconciled with the Teuthranian Expedition’s version 
of Achilles’ visit to Scyros; that the reason why ii. 495 names two nonentities 
and does not name Thersandros is because he was known to have been killed 
in the Teuthranian Expedition ; that the wider legend of Patroclus undoubtedly 
presupposed by the Jliad can only be found in the Teuthranian Expedition ; that 
mdAw and ay in i. 59 ff. must refer to a second return; and so forth—not one 
single item in this list carries any conviction to me, except the missing ten years 
in xxiv. 765 —and that is no use to Kullmann if it stands alone. 

All this is going to be of the highest importance, more than the reader yet 
realizes: we are going to be told in due course that the particular version of 
the Teuthranian Expedition known to Homer is identical with the version 
given in Arctinus’ Cypria; we are even going to be told that Arctinus’ Cypria 
was itself the version known to Homer. So it is most important that the reader 
should linger over these pages of Kullmann’s book, and form his opinion on the 
evidence here presented ; everything else is going to depend on this. My own 
opinion is that there is no absolute certainty that the Teuthranian Expedition 
is presupposed at all; and that, if it is, the allusions are so few and so remote 
and indefinite that it is quite impossible to say what version of the story was 
presupposed. It is prudent also to pay close attention to an argument stated on 
pp. 201 ff.: Proclus 48—50 runs as follows, éreerd éore [TaAaprdovs Odvaros Kai 
As Bovdrr) Srws émxovdion rods TpGas AyAéa ris cuppaylas ris ‘EXnvuciis 
amogrioas Kai xardAoyos trois Tpwoi cvpyaynodyrwv. Kullmann admits three 
theoretical possibilities. ‘=‘ the 4ués BovAy in the Cypria was designed to link 
that poem with the begim::g of the Iliad (Aus 8 éredeiero BovdAy Il. i. 5 = 
Cypria fr. i. 7 Allen) ; (6) the ‘nk is due to Proclus or his source ; (c) ‘die Kyprien 
berichten hier unabhangig +. der Ilias eine unbekannte Geschichte’—it is 
essential to Kullmann’s them: that the third of these possibilities should be 
preferred and indeed demonstrated ; it would be a fatal blow to the main 
thesis of this book if the 4ids BovAr of the Cypria was indeed designed to link 
that poem to an already existing Jliad; and a not less fatal blow if the evidence 
of Proclus is not wholly reliable. The primary reason for preferring (c) is that 
Proclus’ account of the Cypria here is said to be actually incompatible with the 
beginning of the /liad. In Proclus Zeus wants to support the Trojans and 
therefore humbles Achilles; in the Iliad Zeus wants to honour Achilles and 
therefore supports the Trojans. Moreover, ‘how can Zeus already have a plan 
[at the end of the Cypria] concerning Achilles and the Trojans, before Achilles 
has even been insulted and received the visit from Thetis?’ Proclus’ ids 
BovAy must therefore be referred back to the beginning of the Cypria, not to the 
beginning of the Jliad; it implies a quite different background and motivation 
incompatible with that of the Jliad. The reader will observe that this indis- 
pensable conclusion rests on an assumption which he may be quite unwilling 
to concede—that he can rely on the phrasing in Proclus as giving an accurate 
picture, to this degree of detail, of motivation in the Cypria. 

By p. 226 we have reached this position, ‘that it can therefore be established 
that the structural plan of the Cyclic Epics (not counting the Little Iliad) 
affords no proof of knowledge of or reference to the liad’, and we are now to 
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consider ‘how far the content of the Cypria and the rest of the Cyclic Epics was 
known to the Jliasdichter, and how far the Iliad is presupposed by the Cycle’. 
There follows a very long list of references (pp. 227~—357) showing the relation 
between the Jliad and the Cyclic Epic—allusions, direct and indirect ; parallel 
motifs ; apparent discrepancies. Time will show whether I am alone in judging 
the subjective and speculative elements to be excessively large. The Hauptergebnis 
is ‘that the /liad presupposes sagas handed down in poetic sources in much 
greater volume than has been realized, and that it knows in particular the 
material of the Cyclic Epics in greater volume than has hitherto been con- 
sidered possible’. This is not just a matter of knowing the legend : what Homer 
knew was a particular and identifiable form of it—‘that which we know as 
the content of the Cypria was known to the poet of the Jliad, whereas on the 
contrary there is no indication that the Cypria knows the Jliad’, Both style and 
diction of our relics of the Cypria are consistent with this theory, according to 
Kullmann: we must do some radical re-thinking, especially those of us who 
had been persuaded by Wackernagel that there is practically no sense of the 
word ‘Homer’ in which Cypr. fr. i (Allen) could be called ‘pre-Homeric’, 
with its Adros and Bdpos, its short dative wu«wais, its évi Tpoin at the end of 
the line, its "JAcaxoto, not to mention Keveicevev and one or two other things, 
all within thirty words. The fact that the Cypria calls Zeus BaowAeds, contrary 
to Homeric but in conformity with post-Homeric usage, is ‘accidental’ and 
‘not particularly surprising’, for reasons given much earlier in the book 
(pp. 49-50). 

By this time, I am sorry to say, I have quite lost faith in Kullman’s principal 
theme ; but it is only justice to add that this is a work of great labour and care. 
There is no other book which enables the reader to form a proper opinion, 
one way or the other, about the relation of the Jliad to the Cyclic Epics. If it 
had stopped only ten pages shorter we should have been spared two things 
which make a less favourable impression—an argument (pp. 380-2) for 650 
B.C. as terminus post quem for Homer the Jliasdichter; and a page and a half of 
stop-press comments on a book of mine published too late for Kullmann to 
ponder. It would be ungenerous to say more about something obviously 
written in great haste, and of no importance either to Kullmann’s book or 


to mine. 


Jesus College, Cambridge D. L. PAGE 


THE PERSAE OF AESCHYLUS 


Aischylos’ Perser: Herausgegeben von C, GROENEBOOM. 2 vols. Pp. 72, 
211. Géttingen: Vanderhoeck & Ruprecht, 1960. Paper, DM. 19.80. 


Tus is a translation of Dr. Groeneboom’s edition of the Persae which was 
published in 1930 but did not receive much notice (it was not sent to C.R.). 
Few copies of the work seem to have reached England, and there will be a 
welcome for this version in a more familiar language of an edition by a scholar 
whose work on Aeschylus is of proved judgement and reliability. The transla- 
tion is of the original Dutch edition unrevised, and it refers to no work more 
recent than the first edition of Pohlenz’s Griechische Tragédie. It appears in two 
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handy little volumes, the first containing introduction and text, the second 
the commentary and Greek and German indexes. 

The text, which is accompanied by an apparatus containing about as much 
Greek as that in the Oxford text but a good deal more Latin, is generally 
conservative. Groencboom is one of those whose inclination is to stick to the 
manuscripts or to the received text and to extract sense from them even at the 
price of somewhat straining the language. It is perhaps a symptom of this that 
only two passages in this text are marked as corrupt as compared with sixteen 
in Dr. Broadhead’s. The following are passages where Groeneboom prefers 
the traditional readings to changes which are necessary or highly probable: 
18 of dv rather than roi pév on the ground that the a of é8ay can be lengthened 
before the comma, but this seems unexampled in anapaests; 76 me{ovdpoirs, 
though this dative is both difficult and ugly; 135 dxpowe@eis, though dfpo- 
was read by 2; 168 d¢@adyois, not as Mazon, who takes it as equivalent to 
é¢0aru@ (referring to Xerxes), but with the sense ‘a cloud of fear over my 
eyes’; 277 dimAdxecow (not that there is a convincing alternative) ; 664/5 «awd 
re is intolerable with véa 7’, though alavf need not be the right solution; 778 
&xros 5¢ Mdpadis . . . is not bracketed ; finally, a larger problem, the defence 
of the traditional order of stanzas in the parodos 93-114 is inadequate. The 
introduction of doAdunrw 8 drdrav is very abrupt ; Ged8ev ydp 102 must be the 
explanation which turns on the one word éua@ov 109, which is hardly up to 
the immense weight it has to carry. 

While apparatus and commentary between them mention sufficient emenda- 
tions, room might have been found for Emper’s orodei for woAet at 307 and 
Bothe’s dpSecx for LdpSexr at 321. The only emendation Groeneboom makes is 
at 631, ef ydp rus) dxos mAdov olde xaxdv, which already appears in the Oxford 
apparatus. But there are some interesting novelties of punctuation; 116-25 
the usual comma after orparevaros is removed and 44 . . . rode placed within 
inverted commas, though ro6S« makes a weak ending to a cry of public lamenta- 
tion ; in the same passage xai rd Kicolwy . . . dmdwv is marked off as a paren- 
thesis in order to avoid the indicative doera: with the same force as the two 
neighbouring subjunctives, but the effect is to obscure the construction of 
wéon 123. At 798 the stop is placed after cadnvijs, followed by robré y’ ode én 
ordos ‘on this point there is no disagreement’, but rodro is saved at a price. 

The commentary, which is not much shorter than Broadhead’s less the 
supplement and appendixes, largely confines itself to linguistic questions and 
contains a generous collection of parallel passages. The layout does not make for 
quick reference, because within the long paragraphswhich deal with several lines 
at a time there is no typographical indication where one note begins and another 
ends, Amid much that is admirably judicious I mention a few points of disagree- 
ment, 130 rov dudordpas dAvov mpdva xowdv alas ‘die in das Meer herausragende 
hohe Kiste’ which is common to both continents because joined by the bridge ; 
while the singular ‘coast’ in English or German might conceivably apply to 
both sicles of the strait, it is hard to believe that Greek would not require the 
plural mpdvas. 528 fvpddpew is taken to mean ‘add new ovAevdpara to those 
which have gone before’ ; fuu¢dpew seems unexampled in the sense of sxpoor:- 
Bévar. 547 aipw Soxipuws can hardly not refer to the song which the Chorus is 
about to sing (whether or not alpw is corrupt), as is emphasized by «dye at the 
beginning of the sentence ; can it really mean ‘take up the burden of sorrow for 
a death sincerely mourned’? 724 yropns évvfbaro is rendered ‘a god helped 
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him to carry out his purpose’, and it is denied that there is a suggestion that 
understanding was blinded. In view of 7) dpovetvy xaAds in the next line and of 
véoos dpevay at 750 this can hardly be right. At 742, where the same idea is 
present, Ag. 1508 ovAAjrrwp . . . dAdorwp should be added to the examples of 
oviapBdvw. 761 meadv is taken as accusative agreeing with dorv in the sense of 
‘being devastated’, a use of the unaccompanied verb which, as Rose has pointed 
out, is hard to parallel. 829, with xeypnyévor retained, is interpreted ‘you (the 
Chorus) needing that Xerxes should be oudpwv’, a good example of Groene- 
boom’s tendency to force the meaning rather than accept a reading of inferior 
authority. xexpnuévov, whether absolute or agreeing with éxeivoy, is infinitely 
preferable. 859: one of the few things that can be said with confidence about 
this locus desperandus is that in this military context there is no room for ‘urbanae 
consuetudines’. 

The rather economical introduction says what is necessary about the Phoe- 
nissae and mentions only, and quite justifiably, to reject it, the possibility of a 
connexion between the Persae and the other plays produced along with it. Of 
the play itself it is fairly observed ‘da8 die Katastrophe von Salamis auBerlich 
vom Standpunkt der Perser, innerlich vom Standpunkt der Sieger aus drama- 
tisiert wird’, and that the audience must have felt at least a touch of com- 
placency during the final scene. On the production the view is taken that the 
oréyos dpyatov was a flat-roofed building at the back of the Orchéstra which 
served also as Darius’ grave. Not much is said about the play as evidence for the 
battle, and it was natural thirty years ago to take it for granted that Psyttaleia 
was Lipsokoutali. 

Finally a word may be said on two suggestions of more general interest 
which are made in passing. The first is that the use of the Messenger to avoid 
the representation of violent action is connected with a natural delicacy and 
abhorrence of brutality which is exemplified by the humane Athenian method 
of execution by hemlock. The use of hemlock is recorded only for a time long 
after the establishment of tragic conventions; and though the Athenians may 
have had genuine aspirations towards humanity, they were not always realized 
even in executions ; those whom Leontius gazed at had not died by hemlock 
(Rep. 439 €). Second, it is suggested that a development in Aeschylus’ thought 
is shown by the difference between Persae and Oresteia in the treatment of the 
dead. There are ways in which it can plausibly be maintained that Aeschylus 
did develop, but the ghost of Clytaemnestra is not obviously more sophisticated 
than that of Darius and, quite apart from questions of belief, there are strong 
reasons why Agamemnon should not appear in person in the Choephoroe. 


King’s College, Cambridge D. W. LUCAS 


HOW DOES TRAGEDY AFFECT US? 


D.D. Rapuae.: The Paradox of Tragedy. (Mahlon Powell Lectures, 1959.) 
Pp. 112 London: Allen & Unwin, 1960. Cloth, 16s. net. 

Tuovucu Professor Raphael makes no pretensions to a profound knowledge 
of drama or of metaphysics, he manages in this little book, which gives the 
substance of lectures delivered at the University of Indiana, to say a good deal 
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of what can usefully be said on the problem of the satisfaction afforded by 
tragedy. 

The theory of catharsis is rejected as a starting-point on the ground that it is 
a piece of special pleading against Plato based on an obsolete physiology. 
This is certainly preferable to constructing a theory out of modern psychological 
conceptions and foisting it on Aristotle. It is probable that in this context 
hamartia has nothing to offer either; but here Raphael illustrates the truth of a 
saying of Else’s ‘as so often happens, the prevailing conception among laymen 
and scholars in other fields is still that of the ‘‘moral flaw” which was dominant 
through the nineteenth century’. But hamartia understood as the misconception, 
whether culpable or not, which is the starting-point of the causally connected 
train of events which ends in disaster, has little relevance to the fundamental 
problem of undeserved suffering. Raphael sees tragedy as a conflict between 
hero and necessity, external or internal, in which the hero is inevitably de- 
feated. But in defeat the hero displays such grandeur d’dme that he seems more 
admirable than that which opposes him; a spiritual victory is snatched from 
actual defeat, and it is a victory which to some extent the audience, as fellow 
human beings, share. In real life pity for the victim is too strong to allow 
of this kind of detached admiration, and, it might have been added, the 
painful effects are not terminated by the fall of the curtain. 

A consequence of this view, from which Raphael does not flinch, is that 
tragedy is hostile to religion, or to most religions—the reason perhaps why it 
appears to be unrepresented in Indian and in Chinese drama. Its attitude to 
suffering implies a criticism of the creation, its attitude to the hero exalts 
defiance at the expense of submission, and it is implicit that life is to be judged 
without reference to a hereafter. Satisfactory examples of religious tragedy 
are not to be found; “The Book of Job is not tragedy because the grandeur 
of the hero is deliberately shrunk before the sublimity of the power he has 
questioned.’ Cordelia may show Christian submissiveness, but the tragedy of 
Lear has no Christian meaning. Phédre too, whatever the intention of Racine, 
fails to be Christian, and succeeds in being tragic only because the Jansenist 
doctrine of predestination ‘by-passes the problem of divine injustice’. 

The second part of the book, which is headed ‘Philosophical Drama’, is of 
less force because the drama is not necessarily tragic, except in the Greek sense 
of being serious. It is well noted that the Phaedo is tragic without arousing much 
in the way of pity, the emotion which Plato particularly objected to in theatrical 
performances. But it is tragedy only in a figurative sense, and technically 
the Dialogues owe more to Epicharmus and the mime than to anything 
Plato learnt from the Attic theatre. It is true too that to a certain sort of 
thinker drama may offer advantages because it enables him to render his 
thoughts in concreto; by writing dramatized parables he may generalize and 
universalize his particular theme. But here we are back with Aristotle, who 
would probably object that while tragedy is up to a point philosophic, it is a 
great deal less philosophic than philosophy and hardly a medium in which 
serious thought could be advanced. Shaw or Sartre may argue at length on 
the stage but the dialogue is inevitably shaped by other than philosophical 
requirements, and it is a far-fetched idea that the validity of an ethical position 
can be tested by exposing it to the action of a play. 


King’s College, Cambridge D. W. LUCAS 
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SALLUSTIUS’ ON THE GODS 


Saloustios: Des Dieux et du Monde. Texte établi et traduit par GABRIEL 
Rocuerort. (Collection des Universités de France.) Pp. i+61 (2-25 
double). Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1960. Paper, 9 fr. 


Tue treatise of Sallustius provided the basis for what became the fifth stage in 
Gilbert Murray’s Five Stages of Greek Religion, the last protest of pagan religion 
under the Emperor Julian before the triumph of Christianity. Murray provided 
a translation, but at that time a critical text was badly wanted. This was 
supplied by A. D. Nock (Cambridge, 1926), who based his text upon Am- 
brosianus Bgg~sup., which had already been shown by Muccio to be the 
source of the other two manuscripts that survive. Nock’s fine edition has 
made the task of the editor of the text for the Budé series relatively straight- 
forward, but there are some advances to record. 

The introduction deals first with the question of authorship, which was rather 
briefly discussed by Nock. The realization that the treatise was closely related 
to some of the writings of Julian in effect narrowed the choice to one between 
Flavius Sallustius and Saturninus Sallustius Secundus. While the former was 
made consul in a.p. 363, it is clear that the latter was far more intimately 
associated with Julian and with the execution of his policies, and Rochefort is 
on secure ground in preferring Secundus as the author. Nock, rather strangely, 
had supposed that while the treatise was written before Julian’s death it was 
either unpublished or had only a very small circulation. He further held that it 
was probably unfinished, primarily because of the clumsy arrangement of its 
matter. Rochefort shows that the structure is tripartite—Introduction (i-iv), 
Exposition of Cardinal Truths (v—xii), both these parts being of an elementary 
character, then a more advanced refutation of objections (xiii-xxi). He has no 
doubt that the treatise was published during Julian’s lifetime, probably in the 
middle of a.p. 362, and that it formed an official catechism for the new religion. 
The importance which Gilbert Murray attached to the work is thus fully 
vindicated, and there is every reason to suppose that the treatise was widely 
circulated. Unfortunately it is just at this point that Rochefort goes far beyond 
the evidence. He argues on the basis of two lines in Ausonius, Commemoratio 
Professorum Burdigalensium, ii (on Alcimus Alethius), 23-24: ‘Salustio plus con- 
ferent libri tui|quam consulatus addidit’, not only that the work was current in 
Gaul in the period a.p. 365-88, but that there was a Latin translation with a 
commentary by Alethius. This ‘Bordeaux edition’ even appears in the stemma, 
together with ‘copies antiochéennes’ and ‘traductions arabes?’, for none of 
which is there any evidence. The reference to the consulship in Ausonius 
shows that we are concerned with Flavius Sallustius, and the ‘libri’ need mean 
no more than panegyrics of the standard type. 

A useful innovation in the text itself is the subdivision into paragraphs in 
order to facilitate reference. Rochefort maintains that the readings of the two 
derivative manuscripts should be included in the apparatus criticus where they 
correct the reading of the parent manuscript, as at Ked. iii. 6, iv. 10. 10, 
ix. 7. 6, xii. 2. 1, xvi. 1. 8, A number of emendations by scholars are antici- 
pated in these readings, but it is not claimed that they have any status other 
than as corrections. Nock’s reports of the readings of A are said to be sometimes 
incorrect, and in the following cases Rochefort appears silently to be correcting 
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Nock: ii. 1. 3 yivovra: and eioiy for the singulars of the verbs, iii. 4. 6 Seopd for 
Seopous, ix. 4. 9 byeiav for byleay, ix. 8. 2 dd for iép, xiii. 3. 8 kai om. Nock, 
4- 8 rfjs om. Nock, 5. 4 wéoa for peragd, xiv. 2. 4 yevdpevor where Nock reports 
ywopevor, 2. 6 jpiv om. Nock, 3. 5 rév Gedv for rods Beovs, xvii. 4. 2 T&v pév €iddv 
$0epoyévew for singulars in Nock, xxi. 2. 2 éyivero for éyévero. Other differences 
from Nock’s text are due to the acceptance of non-Attic idioms, as at v. 3. 4, 
XVii. I. I, xx. 1. 4, and xxi. 2. 4, or to the retention of difficult manuscript 
readings as at iv. 8. 6, ix. 5. 1-2, 8. 2, xiv. 3. 2 where in each case Nock is 
perhaps to be preferred, and at vi. 4. 4, viii. 4. 2, xvii. 8.2, 9. 3 where Rochefort 
seems right. Other points are the following. Ke¢. i. 1: as we do not know the 
source of ¢iAood¢dov as a title of Sallustius, it should not be deleted from the text. 
Unnecessary additions are at Ked¢. i. 2 and at iii. 3. 8. At iv. 4. 5 Nock did not 
conjecture xaAAlorny, as stated n. 1 to p. 7, but in fact defended «adj. iv. 9. 3: 
the reference is not to Heraclitus as stated in n. 3 to p. 8. Plotinus ii. 1. 2 gives 
a different statement from that of Sallustius. iv. 10. 10 Mapia for apeia: is a 
step in the right direction. But surely the neuter plural iAdpua is what is wanted ; 
cf, Julian, Or. v. 168d. That this was the meaning required was seen by L. & S.° 
s.v. HAapeia. vi. 1. 2 n. 12: I do not know what is meant by the statement that 
Plato distinguished the Ocoi vonroi from the @eoi voepol. vi. 5. 1 trans.: read 
‘sphéres’ for ‘sphére’. ix. 5. 10: the emendation to edrexviay is good though 
radical. x. 2. 2: paxpdy for yuxpdv does not seem to me convincing. xv. 3. 2 
trans.: read singular for plural ‘Dieux’. xvii. 4. 2 trans. inverts grammatical 
subjects and predicates as Nock and Murray. 


University College, Swansea G. B. KERFERD 


PLATO AS LITERARY CRITIC 


Paut Vicarre: Platon, critique littéraire. (Etudes et Commentaires, xxxiv.) 
Pp. 448. Paris: Klincksieck, 1960. Paper, 36 fr. 


Many people, among them doubtless some readers of this journal, find it hard 
to think of Plato as a literary critic at all. Plato, they say, had no conception of 
literary values, only of moral values; moreover, he criticized poets for not 
providing information which it was none of their business to provide. There is 
much truth in these gibes, but the matter is not so simple. Plato apart, questions 
are involved which are being much discussed today, especially in the schools of 
English Literature in universities. Some assert that literary values are not 
enough, that the study of literature should in some sense teach how to live. 
Another retorts : ‘Literature is indeed about everything, from whaling to love- 
affairs. This does not mean that the literary critic must set up as an expert on 
blubber or sexual psychology. . . . I thought Socrates had settled this point 
some time ago in the Jon’ [a letter to The Spectator]. But did he settle it? Plato 
composed a dialogue in which the rhapsode Ion is not, and is not allowed to 
be, a match for Socrates. There is nothing final about it. The teacher of litera- 
ture today has many ways of going about his task, but his task in Plato’s view 
was not really a very important one. 

But if ‘literary’ education meant little to Plato, literature itself meant much. 
M. Vicaire has therefore no hesitation in claiming Plato as a literary critic, 
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and there can be no doubt that sub specie antiquitatis the claim must be conceded. 
He knew the literature of Greece, especially the earlier poetry, well and he 
exercised his judgement upon it. But such matters were not uppermost in his 
mind ; they were always subordinated to the problems of philosophy, especially 
the problems of reality and of conduct. ‘In what relation does this work stand 
to ultimate truth? In what way does it affect the mind and character?’ These 
are the two first questions which Plato would put to himself about any work 
of art; and they are not illegitimate questions. Unfortunately he did not sys- 
tematically apply himself to answering them, to using them as a criterion for 
distinguishing kinds of literature or degrees of merit. We must make what we 
can of the scattered references in the dialogues, without always being sure 
whether they were seriously intended, and see whether they can be made to 
add up to a coherent view of literature. This is the task which M. Vicaire 
has set himself and has discharged with skill and insight. He has included prose 
as well as poetry in his survey—very properly, since the Greeks had no word 
for ‘literature’ as we know it, and we in turn tend to obscure matters by fre- 
quent use of the Greek term rhetoric instead of speaking of prose literature. 

The body of the work is divided into three parts, the first and longest (in 
three sections) dealing with Plato and poetry, the second with Plato as a judge of 
prose and prose-writers, while the third is entitled ‘Principes, procédés, 
esquisse du critique idéal’, Part i begins with an analysis of the relevant 
dialogues in relation to Plato’s view of poetry. Plato talks quite differently 
when he has in mind the work of a poet composing and when he is reading or 
listening to finished poems, epic or tragic. In the Republic in particular the 
use of poetry, don puenriy, is strictly though reluctantly forbidden in the ideal 
city. Ignorance and lack of understanding are often ascribed to poet and 
rhapsode. Yet in the Phaedrus the very irrationality of poetry, which was one 
of the grounds of objection to it, appears as ‘one of the blessings of madness’, 
provided always that the pavia is god-given. M. Vicaire sets out the data of 
this well-known dilemma very clearly and thoroughly. He reminds us that in 
Plato’s view philosophy, for all its rationality, has need of pavia. The pursuit 
of truth is itself an emotional experience, a spiritual exaltation. This is entirely 
distinct from the emotional excitement which is caused by dramatic per- 
formances and is regarded by Plato as unhealthy and debilitating. 

In the next section the author works through the whole of Greek poetry as 
known to Plato, starting with Orpheus and Musaeus and ending with Aristo- 
phanes, listing and commenting upon all the references that Plato makes to 
these poets or their works. These six chapters, which make up a quarter of the 
whole, will be a most useful collection of information, since what Plato has 
to say about the poets and their poetry must always be the basis of any effort 
to assess him as a critic. It will come as no surprise to find that Plato is not 
always consistent in his judgements. Poetry for him was za:é:d, not to be taken 
too seriously ; at the same time it meant much to him personally and was con- 
stantly in his mind. It comes natural to him to quote Homer and Euripides, 
apparently for no better reason than that he likes to do so. Literature is an 
embellishment to philosophy, not a support. In the long-standing quarrel 
between poetry and philosophy, about which Plato tells us so little, philo- 
sophy must always be victorious. It used to be said that Piato only reached this 
conclusion after a severe internal conflict, resulting in a painful abnegation of 
poetry. There is not much evidence for this notion; at the same time, as M. 
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Vicaire says (p. 265), we must not imagine that Plato never had any worries 
about the problem at all. 

We are therefore not entitled to expect from Plato anything resembling an 
ars poetica, but the author entitles his next section “Vers un Art Poétique’ and 
devotes three chapters of it to the kind of things Plato would have said if he 
had systematically written about poets and poetry. He would certainly have 
written ‘contre l’erreur et contre la corruption des Ames’, and it is not difficult 
to reconstruct what he would have said. A much more complicated matter 
would be Plato’s views on mimesis and inspiration, which send us back again 
to the old dilemma: how can poetry be at once praised as a gift of the gods 
and condemned for being a copy of a life which is itself illusion and not reality ? 
Leaving aside the value-judgement implied, we may say that mimesis and 
inspiration need not necessarily be inconsistent. ‘The three degrees of truth in 
Republic x, Reality, Actuality, and Representation, may be paralleled by the 
three stages of the poetic process, the Divine Muse, the Inspired Poet, the lis- 
tening Public (F. Staehlin; Vicaire, p. 217). But this does not carry us very 
far, nor does M. Vicaire pretend that it does. It does not help the problem of 
the Republic, in which inspiration is not mentioned and mimesis never defined 
(p. 228). However, given Plato’s view of reality, all the activity of this world is 
a reproduction of the ideal world, so long as some @eia poipa grants us the 
privilege of contact with that world. That privilege belongs to the povowwds 
dviip, while the mere versifier is but a sixth-grade technician (Phaedrus 248). And 
surely Plato himself was a poveixds dinjp if ever any man was, and not to be 
regarded as really an enemy of all poetry. At the same time he ‘never ceases to 
manifest his distrust of dramatic art, particularly of tragedy’ (p. 261), and that 
too, we may add, though his own art was itself dramatic in its way. 

The survey of prose-writers from Heraclitus to the Socratics is shorter than 
that of the poets. Plato's direct and indirect attacks on rhetoric are described, 
and an attempt is made to estimate Plato’s opinion of the various authors. 
Rhetoric is not to be entirely banished any more than poetry, though both are 
sadly lacking in the ingredients necessary for the education of the young. The 
art of persuasion is an indispensable tool but a dangerous one, especially 
when its professors claim to teach not merely pnropuc réyvn but also woArruch 
véyvn. M. Vicaire does not expressly separate these two lines of attack ; indeed 
in the dialogues they are mingled. But on the one hand Plato criticized the 
Aéyot, spoken or written, of the orators as being dishonest, artificial, and devoid 
of any regard for truth ; on the other hand he assailed those who, like Isocrates, 
set up a school which professed through pyropiuxy} to teach dpery}. Moreover, 
when considering Plato as a literary critic, we must include in our data those 
passages in which Plato appears to be reproducing or imitating the works of 
other prose-writers—what M. Vicaire calls pastiche. What Plato makes a 
Protagoras or a Thrasymachus or some other say must, he says (p. 313), 
have a minimum of historicity and cannot be ‘tout a fait fantaisiste’, but we 
certainly cannot rely on absolute fidelity. And so, when he proceeds to draw 
up an account of Plato’s opinion of the prose-writers, he inevitably gives us 
opinions about the men, or about their educational pretensions, and not about 
their literary work—except perhaps for the Lysias speech in the Phaedrus. In 
this case we are singularly unfortunate. Even if it be granted that the speech is 
genuine Lysias and not either parody or pastiche, it is an epideictic, not a 
forensic piece, and so does not show Lysias at his best or yield anything of 
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value as literary criticism. M. Vicaire, however, is not cliscouraged and heads 
his next chapter ‘Vers la rhé¢torique idéal’. For Plato did not despair of rhetoric 
but believed in the possibility of its reform ; and if he did not profess to teach 
the making of good Adyor, he certainly left good examples of how to do it, 
foremost among them being those which he composed for the Apology. 

Are there, then, any principles of literary criticism which Plato can be said 
to have adopted or invented? What kind of a person did he envisage as ‘le 
critique idéal’? This is the topic of Part iii of the book. At its start M. Vicaire 
rightly re-emphasizes that for Plato Art can never be released from Morality. 
Literature in particular is not and must not be free to choose either subject- 
matter or treatment. Both poets and prose-writers must serve the needs of the 
polis. This was no shocking principle ; Aeschylus all his life was happy to abide 
by it. But for Plato trying to make a perfect polis it follows that only a small 
part of existing literature could be allowed to circulate among the citizens. In 
the Laws, which is somewhat less strict than the Republic, a trustworthy com- 
mittee must be set up with instructions to suppress all evil literature and with 
power to alter and ‘improve’ the not so evil. These men thus become the 
literary critics and this is the kind of literary criticism that Plato himself 
occasionally practises in the dialogues. But if the censor morum and the literary 
critic are to be one and the same person, there is no possibility of seeing a 
literary critic acting in a literary capacity, capable, for example, of dis- 
tinguishing d re dpOds memolnra Kai & a}, as Protagoras is supposed to have 
said to Socrates (Protag. 339 a). Socrates appears to accept this, and Plato 
constantly makes him use aesthetic epithets of praise or blame (Vicaire, Part 
iii, chap. iii), The author is thus left with very little to say about ‘the ideal 
critic’ ; and so in conclusion he reminds us that Plato, for all his enjoyment of 
literature, was always suspicious of the written word, an astonishing example 
of ‘a creative genius who had no belief in the need for his own work’ (R. 
Schaerer : Vicaire, p. 407). The psychological and moral effects of reading or 
hearing works of prose or poetry—these were the only aspects of literature to 
which a philosopher should attach any importance whatsoever. 

Altogether this is a sane and well-balanced as well as a very valuable book, 
covering more aspects of Plato than are mentioned in this review. It is very 
long and, as will be evident from the description given above, its plan involves 
much repetition and going back over the same ground. But the material is 
well arranged and subdivided, so that it is easy to find one’s way, and easy 
therefore to use the book, as it assuredly will be used, as a guide to Plato’s widely 
scattered comments. It is a pity, however, that the author thought it necessary 
to start numbering the chapters five times! He seems to dislike allowing 
scholars to have more than one initial to their names. The bibliography is 
full, rather too full; there are indexes and an admirable table of contents. 


The Queen's University of Belfast T. A. SINCLAIR 


PLATONIC TERMINOLOGY 


Cart Joacum™ Cxiassen: Sprachliche Deutung als Triebkraft platonischen und 

sokratischen Philosophierens. (Zetemata, Heft 22.) Pp. x4-187. Munich: 

Beck, 1959. Cloth, DM. 22. 

One of the most obvious features of Plato's works is their constant concern with 
P 
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the meaning and use of words. Dr. Classen believes that this is a subject with 
two distinct parts: discussion of the meaning of words in the light of philo- 
sophical considerations and conscious attention to verbal usage itself. This 
interesting study, originally written in English as the result of work at Oxford 
but now published in German, is devoted to the second of these two aspects of 
the dialogues, which, Classen claims, plays a larger part in them and exercises 
a greater influence on their thought than is generally realized. This aspect he 
again subdivides into ‘etymological explanations’, whether through com- 
parison with other words or through analysis of compound words into their 
constituent elements, and the interpretation of metaphors; and illustration of 
these different ways in which Plato treats ‘sprachliche Deutung’ is the main 
burden of his book. He wisely concentrates on the text, confining most references 
to modern comment to footnotes ; but these are enough to show the breadth of 
his knowledge of recent Platonic literature and the thoroughness of the re- 
searches on which this volume is based. 

After a preliminary chapter on Plato’s treatment of various words of no 
philosophical significance, intended to show that concern with verbal usage 
was part of his habit of mind, Classen turns to lengthy discussion of examples 
in the middle and later dialogues which he regards as important for their 
thought. His most stimulating chapters are those on the familiar topic of 
Plato’s use of metaphor. Vivid awareness of the literal meaning of metaphors, 
including some that were probably ‘dead’ for his contemporaries, enabled 
Plato to develop and extend them into flights of pictorial imagination, so that 
metaphor was for him not merely a necessary evil, but a positive means to 
constructive thought ; in a sense, it filled the gap left by lack of a philosophical 
terminology. 

Classen illustrates this line of thought by discussion of the words and 
phrases which he sees as the starting-point of Plato’s various pictures of the 
soul—¢yxpdrea, dpyew éavrod, and kindred terms, for example, as partial 
origin of the parallel between soul and state. More convincing than this section 
on the ¢vy7 is his fourth chapter, on the importance of metaphors of seeing in 
the dialogues, in which he reviews the visual terms out of which he believes 
the analogies of the Sun and the Cave to have arisen. In turn the Cave itself, 
which stands at the centre of Plato’s thought, is shown to have an influence on 
the language of various passages in later works. 

brd0eos and Siaipeors are the subject of Chapter v, but it seems doubtful 
whether they should have a place in Classen’s argument: he brings forward no 
reason to believe that Plato’s handling of them was due to consideration of the 
words themselves, or any more than a natural extension of their use by others. 
More effective for his purpose is the section on ‘etymological explanations’ 
that follows, in which he shows that elementary verbal points—analysis of 
compound words into their elements, or connexion of a noun with the corres- 
ponding verb—did influence Plato’s interpretation of words like evyvyia, 
etOea, mapddevypa, airiacba, and {Gov. But both these chapters are chiefly 
valuable in a lexicographical sense—for their collection and classification of 
evidence, and as notes on the meaning of words in particular passages. 

Who was the originator of this concern with word usage? This question 
underlies the second part of the book, and is indeed responsible for its whole 
plan : the early dialogues—those prior to the Meno—have been kept out of the 
picture till now, on the assumption that they represent the thought and verbal 
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habits of the historical Socrates ; and four chapters are now devoted to showing, 
perhaps at unnecessary length, that Socrates in these works often rejects the 
traditional use of words, or makes a point by taking a metaphor in its literal 
sense or analysing a compound word into its parts. His reinterpretation of 
xadds xdyabds, yw cavrdv, and other terms is treated in some detail. In a 
final section, confirmation of Socrates’ interest in words and insistence on 
verbal precision is sought in the Clouds, Xenophon, and the minor Socratics. 
Classen’s conclusion is that whereas earlier Greek writers paid attention to the 
explanation of proper names, Socrates was the first to go far in treating 
ordinary words in this way—an approach which was followed and carried 
farther by Plato. A point which he makes, and might well have developed in 
more detail, is that such concern with the use and meaning of words was a 
natural result of the dialogue form of philosophical argument. Others may 
prefer to think that it was a natural product of the whole mental atmosphere 
of the time, and can be traced in the Sophists and Thucydides as well as in 
Plato. 

It may be questioned whether Classen proves his case, and even whether 
his subject can properly be treated as a separate problem. As the Greeks 
well knew, all thinking is in terms of words ; and for the most part it is impossible 
to tell whether Plato or any other thinker develops and changes the meaning 
of words or phrases, including metaphors, through conscious consideration of 
the words themselves or as a by-product of the development of thought. In 
many cases Classen seems to show nothing more than that Socrates gives 
words new significance in the course of his argument; and whether the 
argument is about the words or about ideas is a question to which there is no 
answer. He might well have attempted a more penetrating analysis of such 
general points, in which consideration of the Cratylus, of which he says little, 
might have had a place. Lack of this, however, does not diminish the value 
of his book as a study of the terminology of the dialogues which does much to 
clarify particular usages and particular passages. The reader is led on to 
speculation on questions which Classen does not mention: how far the ideas 
of Socrates and Plato are bound up with Greek, and what differences a know- 
ledge of other languages might have made in their thought. 


University of Southampton H. C. BALDRY 


A GERMAN VERSION OF THE DE ANIMA 


Aristoteles: Uber die Seele. Ubersetzt von Witty Tueter. (Aristoteles’ 
Werke in deutscher Ubersetzung Bd. 13.) Pp. 156. Berlin: Akademie- 
Verlag, 1959. Cloth, DM. 14. 


In the projected translation of Aristotle under the editorship of Ernst Grumach, 
the volumes containing the Nicomachean Ethics and Magna Moralia have already 
appeared. Professor Theiler’s translation of the De Anima is an important and 
interesting addition to the series. 

In the introduction a brief account is given of the development of Aristotle’s 
psychology ; this is accompanied by an analysis of the treatise, and by informa- 
tion essential to the student. The detailed notes are precise and informative, 
and generally hit the nail on the head. Theiler says that their purpose is simply 
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to make clear the meaning in the light of Aristotle’s general system, with the 
minimum of reference to the disputes of expositors; but this is perhaps too 
modest a description. They also embody original comment which will make 
them well worth the attention of scholars, especially when read in conjunction 
with his papers on the composition of the Metaphysics in Museum Helveticum xv 
(1958) and 7.H.S. Ixxvii part i (1957). He dates the composition of the De 
Anima to the time of Aristotle’s scholarchy at Athens, when according to him a 
revision and expansion of the Metaphysics and Politics was also being under- 
taken, In connexion with the De Anima there were written about 330 B.c. 
the Parva Naturalia, the De Motu Animalium, and the De Partibus Animalium. Still 
later, about 325, the De Generatione Animalium was composed, This chronology, 
as he points out, is in conflict with the views of those who believe that the de- 
finition of the soul as the entelechy of the body (De Anima, book ii) represents 
the third and final stage in Aristotle’s development, and must necessarily be 
later than passages in the above-mentioned treatises in which soul and body 
are viewed as separate entities, and the heart is regarded as the place of 
residence of the soul. But, according to Theiler, the definition of soul as 
entelechy is at home in philosophical discussion, and there only; it gives place 
to the view of the heart as central organ when Aristotle begins to speak as a 
biologist ; and, if so, no chronological inference follows. Subsidiary evidence, 
which seems to me to be weighty, is brought in support of this view. Theiler 
points out that it also makes unnecessary the postulate adopted by Diiring and 
Ross of an earlier edition of the De Anima. 

He does, however, hirnself place in brackets several passages in all three books 
which he thinks betray themselves by their unsuitability to the context as 
later expansions by Aristotle of his first statement. Most notably the opening 
chapter of book ii, in which the definition of soul as entelechy appears, is counted 
as an addition. The grounds for supposing this are that the words at 41427 5:0 
yeAoiov (nreiv rév xowdv Adyov . . . ddévras rév rowProv are not, on any natural 
reading, consistent with Aristotle’s having previously given just such a common 
definition; and that, for instance, the careful note on the two degrees of 
potentiality in ch. 5, 417°21 ff., is astonishing if this very division had already 
been used without comment. 

The case made out for some disturbance of the text here is convincing, and I 
regard it as a relief not to have to pretend that we have before us in the earlier 
part of book ii a single stretch of argument. But I think we have to deal, not 
exactly with Aristotle’s marginal additions to his original text, but with dupli- 
cate versions similar to those which have been detected in the three common 
books of the Ethics. Their existence here might be most naturally explained by 
the supposition that Aristotle found it convenient to have two versions of his 
psychology, one in which it simply took its place as a part of Physics in his 
wide sense of that term, and another in which it was subsequent to a course 
on Metaphysics, so that his analysis of substance and essence could be taken 
for granted. The first chapter of book ii would belong to this latter version. 
On the same principle, book iii ch. 5, in which the ‘active reason’ is introduced, 
can be assigned to the metaphysical version. Theiler does bracket this, saying 
in his note that it is probable that it was ‘subsequently added’ ; it is only his 
choice of words that strikes me as unfortunate. 

The German public for whom this book is mainly intended have every 
reason to receive it thankfully. But let me add that I think it unfair to innocent 
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students to tell them flatly that the three common books of the Ethics belong to 
the later (Nicomachean) redaction, and that the corresponding Eudemian 
books, with the exception of the chapters on pleasure, are lost. The known facts 
are, surely, that in our manuscripts of Z.Z. these books are said to be identical 
in both versions, and that modern analysis, in which English editors of the 
last century played a leading part, has shown (a) that they contain doublet 
passages, and (6) that in parts at least they have greater affinity to the Eudemian 
version. That the account of the degrees of injustice in book v goes together 
with the Eudemian treatment of voluntary action was placed beyond dispute 
by Jackson as long ago as 1878. I believe that Theiler is here simply building on 
an old article of his own in Hermes lxix (1934), but unfortunately that article 
was an example of German self-complacency. 


University of Glasgow D. J. ALLAN 


SOME ARISTOTELIAN CONCEPTS 


Ernst TUGENDHAT: 7: xard twos. Eine Untersuchung zu Struktur und 
Ursprung aristotelischer Grundbegriffe. Pp. 159. Freiburg/Munich: 
Karl Alber, 1958. Paper, DM. 15. 


Mr. Tucenpuat’s historical justification of his study is to the following 
general effect. Aristotle himself tends to take for granted the ideas which pro- 
vide the framework for his detailed metaphysical discussion, novel though his 
concepts and terminology iri many respects were. The ancient commentators, 


who had other virtues, hardly gave the explanation which he omitted to give. 
It thus came about that substance, accident, necessary being, contingency, and 
so forth persisted, though with important shifts in their meaning, as the basis 
of later metaphysics. After Hegel this active metaphysical tradition was cut 
short, the energy of the learned took a new direction, and classical scholars, 
armed by now with their own technique, made the thought of Aristotle a 
principal subject of study. They discussed his work at first mainly from a 
systematic point of view, but since Jaeger from the point of view of development 
also. However, neither class of scholar at once recognized that after so many 
centuries the opportunity to analyse the Aristotelian metaphysical concepts 
had at last come, perhaps because the nineteenth century shrank from any 
relapse into active philosophizing. 

Today (in Germany) philosophers are no longer thus shy of metaphysics, 
but in formulating its problems they display a new historical awareness. The 
old metaphysics held up to view a timeless super-sensible being ; this was prior 
to time-conditioned existence, and served as a standard by which the latter 
fell short. Now, thanks especially to Heidegger, the picture is changed. We 
now have rather an ontology comprising two parts, and the timeless being of 
older metaphysics has become the occupant of one compartment. Heidegger 
has suggested that, for the Greek philosophers, the unavowed sense of ‘being’ 
was what can be conveyed in German by Anwesenheit, i.e. anglice that in sub- 
mitting being to analysis every Greek thinker took his bearings from the 
meaning ‘presence to the mind of a thinker or speaker’. Anwesenheit has the 
merit of being broad enough to include both the fleeting presence of pheno- 
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mena and perpetual presence, such as was ascribed by older metaphysicians to 
‘being’ ; for this last, the Heideggerian will reserve the term Prdsenz. 

This thesis, if true, will be of assistance in the reading of ancient philosophy. 
Conversely, one may judge its validity by its power to shed light on problems 
of interpretation. Let us look at the origin of Aristotle’s terminology. We shall 
not find Anwesenheit explicit in him; but we may turn to the closely related 
problem of the one and the many, which is so. Fundamental to him is the view 
that there is a Zwiefaltigkeit (? bifurcation, or two-term relationship) in reality. 
This assumption meets us in a logical dress in the assertion, common to 
Posterior Analytics ii, ch. 1, and Metaph. Z, ch. 17, that a demand for explanation 
is normally raised in a 7: card twos form, ‘why is this attribute inherent in that 
subject ?’ It is in Metaph. Z, if anywhere, that Aristotle gives his own explanation 
of this logical fact. Thus the object of this thesis is to re-trace his thought, using 
Anwesenheit and other modern concepts, for which neither Greek nor English 
has an equivalent, as a guiding clue. 

About much of this I am fundamentally sceptical. That the ancient com- 
mentators lacked the courage and independence of mind to analyse the Aris- 
totelian concepts is possibly true. But it is not equally true of their medieval 
successors, and I do not see how it can possibly be said of nineteenth-century 
scholars before the rise of the genetic study of Aristotle’s system, or twentieth- 
century ones after it. I am inclined to think that Heidegger has brought with 
him not fresh insight, but error, in the form of questionable etymologies and 
appeals to subjective experience of being. As for Zwiefaltigkeit, what Tugendhat, 
if I have understood him, sets himself to show is that it is not merely one among 
other important assumptions of Aristotle, but the very foundation of his view 
of the world and consequently of his ontological analysis. And this does not in 
my opinion emerge from the discussion of Metaph. Z which forms the core of this 
thesis. Admittedly the insistence on the correlation between form and matter 
and the unquestioning use of a subject-predicate analysis of speech tend in the 
required direction. But I do not believe it has been shown here that Aristotle 
is moved by some belief or unacknowledged assumption about this which 
either distinguishes him from other Greek thinkers, or provides the modern 
scholar with an indispensable clue to his thought and terminology. This work 
has points of interest, but they occur where it is in the tradition of older 
German scholarship and most remote from modern philosophizing. 


University of Glasgow D. J. ALLAN 


LOST HISTORIES OF ALEXANDER 


Lionet Pearson: The Lost Histories of Alexander the Great. Pp. xv+-275. 
New York: American Philological Association (Oxford: Blackwell), 
1960. Cloth, $8.00. 

A GENERAL survey of the literary authorities for the history of Alexander has long 
been needed, and no one is better qualified to provide it than Professor Lionel 
Pearson. It is not surprising that he has found this book difficult to write (p. vi), 
for the problems are many and intractable. The fragments of contemporary 
works do not make clear their order of publication and dependence on one 
another ; no continuous narrative has survived earlier than that of Diodorus; 
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and Arrian, who chose Ptolemy and Aristobulus as his principal authorities, 
seldom states which of them he is following. ‘The subject has in modern times 
become a battleground for giants, the latest and perhaps the greatest being 
Tarn. Pearson enjoys the advantage that he studies the historians of Alexander 
for their own sake and not as a wdpepyov to yet another book on Alexander 
himself. Another asset is his cautious good sense, which is as prominent here as 
in his earlier studies of other Greek historians. 

The introduction seeks to explain why, though so many contemporaries of 
Alexander wrote about him, none produced a comprehensive evaluation of 
his character and ability and most were guilty of some falsification. The desire 
to flatter in various ways, the influence of rhetoric, the fact that many with a 
story to tell were not professional writers are shown to have contributed to this 
lamentable state of affairs. It might be suggested that a sort of literary boycott 
by Greeks from central and southern Greece, where Alexander was most hated, 
may also have been partly responsible: though many from this area accom- 
panied the expedition, at least to Ecbatana, only a shadowy Menaechmus of 
Sicyon seems to have written a contemporary account. 

It is not Pearson’s fault that his chapter on Callisthenes is disappointing. 
There is little evidence to show to what extent later writers used Callisthenes 
or how he treated any important issue or episode, apart from Polybius’ 
strictures on his account of Issus. His work was apparently ‘an encomiastic 
biography rather than a history’ (p. 33), spiced with melodrama and es 
antiquarianism. 

A chapter entitled ‘Reminiscence, Gossip and Propaganda’ discusses a group 
of writers who might today have become successful correspondents for more 
sensational newspapers. They are included ‘because they make a distinct con- 
tribution to the complex tradition about Alexander’ (p. 50) : all were probably 
contemporary. The work of Chares, apparently a collection of stories and de- 
scriptions based on his experience as a court official, was used by respectable 
historians such as Aristobulus. Pearson convincingly shows that it is the 
original source of a passage in Diodorus. Ephippus and Nicobule (probably a 
pseudonym) seem to have written pamphlets designed to evoke hostility against 
Alexander. Fragments of Medeius and Polycleitus, both Thessalians, suggest 
interest in geography, or pseudo-geography, but there is insufficient evidence 
to show why or what they wrote. The view of Tarn that a ‘mercenaries’ source’ 
may be traced in Diodorus and Quintus Curtius is briefly but firmly rejected. 

Onesicritus, steersman-philosopher, has been dismissed by many scholars as 
an irresponsible romancer, and Tarn (Alexander, ii. 35) concludes that ‘he never 
professed to write history’. Pearson ranks him higher, arguing, not very con- 
vincingly, that Diogenes Laertius, who compares his work with the Cyropaedia, 
meant to compare it with the Anadasis. The fragments, however, consist mostly 
of fantastic reports about India, some oddly tinged with Cynic ideas. Strabo 
had no illusions about Onesicritus, and reputable authors do not seem to have 
taken him seriously. 

The work of Nearchus is tolerably well known because Arrian in the Jndica 
uses his description of India and summarizes his account of the famous voyage 
from the Indus when he commanded Alexander’s fleet. Though a practical 
rather than a literary man, he undoubtedly took Herodotus as his model. The 
Herodotean features of his work are examined by Pearson, whoalso conclusively 
demonstrates the influence of the Odyssey upon its narrative. The extent to 
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which recognition of these influences must impair confidence in the trust- 
worthiness of Nearchus as a reporter of personal experiences is perhaps in- 
sufficiently stressed. 

Aristobulus, probably an engineer and architect, wrote a real history, 
covering the entire reign of Alexander, and not mere memoirs. Arrian con- 
sidered him to be reliable (p. 150) and believed that he wrote before Ptolemy 
(p. 172). Tarn (op. cit. ii. 131) claims to ‘have done something towards re- 
storing him to his rightful position’, challenging the view of Schwartz and 
others that he was a late rationalizer. Pearson continues this restoration. 
Aristobulus is shown to have been a sensible if pedestrian writer who ‘took 
pains to be consistent in his characterization’ (p. 159), avoided myth and 
sensationalism, and gave cautious and restrained reports, using autopsy and 
an occasional ‘inside story’ (p. 168) to good effect. It is particularly instructive 
that in a story about Alexander and a seer named Peithagoras he expressly 
named Peithagoras himself as his informant (pp. 181-2), and that he gave the 
real as well as the alleged motive of Alexander in planning to invade Arabia 
(p. 183). 

The chapter on Ptolemy is perhaps more interesting and more satisfying 
than any other. Pearson maintains that his characteristics as an historian are 
traceable rather in Arrian’s account of incidents in which he took part than 
in the named fragments; that he wrote clear and accurate narratives of 
military operations, especially those belonging to the later stages of the 
expedition, when he held important commands and was well informed about 
the tactical plans of Alexander ; that, writing late in life to correct the false- 
hoods of his predecessors, he relied largely upon ‘a keen and detailed memory’ 
(p. 204). His chief weakness is stated to have been that he withheld judgement 
on controversial issues, making no attempt to answer fundamental questions 
about the personality and the ultimate aims of Alexander. This criticism is 
merited, but his reserve may not have been wholly responsible : even the more 
enlightened of the Successors were by Greek standards very inadequately 
educated. His book ‘was a first-class source of information, but not an inspired 
work of history’ (p. 211). 

Because of its rhetorical colouring the work of Cleitarchus unfortunately 
became the most widely read history of Alexander. Despite its popularity not 
many fragments survive, largely because Arrian preferred the duller but more 
honest Ptolemy and Aristobulus. Pearson here concludes his case for believing, 
with Tarn, that Aristobulus wrote before Ptolemy and Ptolemy before 
Cleitarchus and for rejecting the view held by a galaxy of German scholars 
that the order is Cleitarchus—Ptolemy—Aristobulus. Pearson is, however, com- 
mendably cautious: ‘there is no question of absolutely certain proof’ (p. 242). 
On the other hand, he supports, and gives good reasons for supporting, the 
orthodox view that Diodorus xvii is based on Cleitarchus; he rejects the 
conclusion of Tarn that Diodorus used two main and several subsidiary sources 
(p. 241 with n. 123). The present reviewer has often wondered how anyone 
familiar with other books of Diodorus could possibly credit him with the adop- 
tion of such a method. 

The final chapter deals with Anaximenes of Lampsacus, a distinguished 
rhetorician, whose work on Alexander could well have been valuable but was 
almost ignored ; with Hegesias of Magnesia, whose description, in execrable 
Asianic style, of an undoubtedly apocryphal incident is quoted verbatim by 
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Dionysius of Halicarnassus; with various obscure antiquarians; and with 
some anonymous papyrus fragments, which are for the most part palpable 
fiction. 
It seems that, with few exceptions, the lost histories of Alexander deserve 
to be lost. 


University of Manchester H. D. WESTLAKE 


ANOZIOI IOYAAIOI 


V. A. TcHERIKOVER and A. Fuxs: Corpus Papyrorum Iudaicarum, vol. ii. 
Pp. xvi-++-283. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press (London: 
Oxford University Press), 1960. Cloth, 96s. net. 


Voxume i of C.P.J. was reviewed in C.R., N.s. ix (1959), 67-69. Volume ii 
contains texts only, covering the period from the accession of Augustus to the 
Jewish war under Trajan and Hadrian and its consequences. Tcherikover 
died shortly after the publication of the first volume ; but much of the work for 
the second was completed, and he had actually seen galley proofs of part of it. 
A. Fuks succeeds him as general editor, and is helped by M. Stern, who takes 
responsibility for the introduction to the opening section. A special tribute is 
paid to the assistance of D. M. Lewis. The novelties in this volume are four 
ostraca from Edfu transcribed and edited here by J. Schwartz. The texts, 
nos, 142-450 (nearly 250 are ostraca), fall into five sections; (1) Jews of Alex- 
andria in the Early Roman Period; (2) The Jewish Question in Alexandria; 
(3) Ostraca from the Jewish Quarter of Apollinopolis Magna (Edfu); (4) 
Miscellaneous Documents of the Early Roman Period ; (5) The Jewish Revolt 
in Egypt. The high standard of accuracy in presentation and fullness of biblio- 
graphy noted in vol. i are well maintained. Some of the documents in this 
volume are of capital interest to Roman historians, and are admirably discussed 
and analysed. Among such may be placed Claudius’ Letter to the Alexan- 
drians ; the Edfu Ostraca, with their valuable evidence on the chronology of 
the Jewish Tax ; the texts relating to Ti. Iulius Alexander and his family ; the 
reconstruction of the Jewish War. The Acts of the Alexandrian Martyrs are 
handled less satisfactorily, since they are not all reproduced. Indeed the desire 
to save space and to quote selectively occasionally leads to false inferences, 
and makes work for the reader. 

Some comments in detail: 150, the boule papyrus = P.S.I. 1160, is taken to 
be a ‘document (petition or letter) written and handed to Augustus by a 
representative of the Alexandrians some years after 23 B.c., more precisely in 
20-19 B.c.’ The last word has not yet been said. In view of P. Oxy. 2435, the early 
date at which this text was written is not now an argument against the text being 
literary, akin to the Acta; on the other side, the linguistic arguments for think- 
ing that the papyrus may be a translation from the Latin should be examined, 
not brushed aside, however apparently paradoxical their conclusion. 151: 
this petition is very well handled, and it is rightly pointed out that there are 
several conceivable reasons why Helenus’ father should be Adefavipeds when 
his son was not. It should, however, be emphasized that the text is only a 
rough draft, not the petition itself. 153, Claudius’ letter: doprixurrepos |. 37 is 
mistranslated ‘since it seemed rather excessive’. Nor is there any reason to 
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assume (p. 45, n. on 1. 23, and elsewhere) that the Alexandrians had anti-Roman 
feelings right from the start of Roman rule. 156a i. 9, 6 is rightly retained ; 
the two dots above this letter are not a cancel mark, as Preisigke thought, but 
a trema (cf. e.g. P. Oxy. 2455). In ii. 15 (and elsewhere) yndev brép Geods Kara 
rob éuod gitov eimps is impossible Greek for ‘Say nothing (God forbid it!) 
against my friend’. The meaning of brép Gedy in I. xvii. 327 is quite different, and 
in any case could not offer a parallel for koine usage. 414: Fuks’s interpretation 
of the subscription of this contract of loan would turn the Jewish creditor into 
a financing agent. The idea is plausible and attractive. 425: in ll. 20, 21 read 
x(otm€) a and translate ‘71 artabas 1 choenix’ and ‘a1 artabas 1 choenix’. 
If anything is to be learned from this difficult document, col. ii, ll. 18-19, 
ought also to be cited. The total in 1. 32 shows that 678 ( ) of 1. 19 is the 
same person as appears in ll. 20 and 32 (incidentally, Kase’s @75(eos) is 
as likely as @,5(eros) cf. C.P.I. 405); since he is booked under at least two 
different villages, the statement that he is ‘probably a peasant, certainly a 
villager’ is probably wrong. 435 ff.: P. Mich. 477, which alludes to a @épuBos 
and dxaracraoia ‘in the city’ is also relevant to the disturbances in Alexandria. 
440: Fuks squeezes this text too hard. Wilcken seems to me to have the right of 
it, and his suggestions offer a less artificial word order in the final sentence. 
442, translate dwaprifw as ‘see him through’. 443: translate 7@ xpariorw as 
‘his excellency’ rather than ‘the mighty’. 447: the fact that this text was found 
at Oxyrhynchus is no guarantee that the recto refers to the Oxyrhynchite 
nome. 

There are a number of misprints, e.g. 143. 5 delete stop at end of line; 
145, n. on 9-13 read Dbevpin; 146. 11-13 (and 443. 6), the square brackets 
have gone wrong; 148. 7 read eveordr:; 149. 9 read ovyxwpodow. 


University College, London E. G. TURNER 


TERENCE’S PHORMIO 


R. H. Martin: Terence, Phormio. Pp. vii+182. London: Methuen, 
1959. Cloth, 145. 6d. net. 


As both Sloman’s and Bond and Walpole’s old-fashioned but serviceable 
editions of the Phormio have been recently reprinted, a new venture on this 
play can only be justified if it represents a substantial advance on its predeces- 
sors. Unhappily the scale of this series imposes severe limitations, and Martin’s 
commentary too often fails to get to grips with points that matter. The best 
feature of the new book is the clear and judicious section of the Introduction 
on the characterization in the play; this might have been better still if it had 
reflected more obviously the best of Norwood’s remarks in his Art of Terence, 
pp. 74 £. Commendable too is the sensible use made of Donatus’ notes on 49, 
91-92, 339 f., 482 and 647 to show the alterations Terence made in his Greek 
original ; unfortunately the necessary cross-references are missing from all but 
one of the relevant places in the commentary. The account given of the 
palliata (pp. 3 f.) concentrates too narrowly on stock characters and thus omits 
a good deal of background information that a new-comer to Latin drama 
needs to be told if he is to form a fair impression of the genre. At the least, 
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reference should be made to standard works in English such as Murray’s 
Aristophanes, chs. viii-x, for an account of Menander and fourth-century 
Comedy, and to ch. vi of Webster’s Studies in Later Greek Comedy for what is 
known of Apollodorus of Carystus. In particular the coincidence whereby 
Antipho’s bride proves to be Chremes’ ‘Lemnian’ daughter elicits no com- 
ment ; Duckworth (Nature of Roman Comedy, pp. 158 f.) has useful observations 
on this feature of New Comedy. One misses too a statement of the number of 
actors needed for Terence’s play, and the possible doubling of roles, which is of 
interest for the mechanics of the piece.' The survey of manuscript evidence is 
adequate for its purpose, but the section on metre is descriptive rather than 
explanatory, and fails to show, for instance, the importance of the medial 
caesura in the senarius. 

Though there are a number of useful notes, the commentary too often stops 
short of saying the really vital thing. Thus, to take random instances, st (743) is 
certainly ‘an interjection calling for silence’, but whereas in Plautus it is 
regularly accompanied by an imperative (¢.g. Merc. 74g st abi) or occasionally 
by a statement (as in Pers. 168), in Terence’s more staccato manner it may 
stand alone. Similarly in 740 the isolated non expresses a negative reply; in 
Plautus it usually has a verb or at least an expletive phrase (as Rud. 1372) to 
go with it when so used, exceptions such as St. 390 being rare. The grammatical 
notes frequently take refuge in classificatory labels, not always happily worded : 
thus I confess to feeling uncomfortable in the presence of an ‘indeclinable in- 
strumental-ablative’ (123). One looks to the notes on 107-8, 119-20, 186, 
297, 304, 468, 546, and elsewhere, for explanation of the subjunctives on their 
several occurrences; what is said is true enough, but one misses any hint of 
the recognized tense-shift whose operation can be studied in Handford’s lucid 
treatment in his Latin Subjunctive,* especially pp. 39 f., 122 f. In his anxiety to 
throw out lifelines for quite minor grammatical emergencies, the editor has 
little room for appreciation of Terence’s distinctive literary manner and 
qualities: reference to L. R. Palmer’s Latin Language, pp. go ff., will show the 
kind of thing that is needed. 

Space allows of only a selection of observations on points of detail. 

P. 83. Fabia’s notion of the Prologus with fillets and olive-branch dies hard. 
It rests on slender evidence: see Duckworth, op cit., p. 92 (quoting Miss C. 
Saunders). 

P, 87. The description of the angiportum here is inconsistent with the correct 
statement in the note on 891, where Beare’s account is accepted. 

73, 97, 130-1, 190. Useful interpretative matter for usu venit (73), sita est (= 
‘left lying’, 97), quod in 131 (restrictive, not relative in view of Donatus’ note 
ominis causa), convasissem (190 ;—army slang?) is to be found in H. W. Hayley’s 
notes in Harvard Studies xi (1900), 159 f. 

115. For the (presumably) juridical nuance in the obsolescent word pro- 
gnatam, see Schwyzer quoted by Fraenkel, Horace, p. 82, n. 4. 
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' Six actors, with parachoregemata, are 
needed. The part of Demipho can be doubled 
with Davus and Dorio, and Phaedria com- 
bined with Phormio and Sophrona. Antipho 
can also take Nausistrata, if the five lines 
between 815 and 820 allow time enough for 
change of costume. See G. H. Schmitt in 
Festschrift zur 96 Versammlung Deutscher 


Philologen und Schulménner zu Karlsruhe 
(1882), pp. 37 f. 

? That Martin knows of Handford’s book 
appears from the note on 304, but there the 
title is omitted, nor does it find mention in 
the bibliography (p. 79) or, so far as I can 

elsewhere. 
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160. Only angérét animum scans; the alleged alternative angérét dnimum 
generates a falsely-split tribrach. See Lindsay, Early Latin Verse, p. 85. 

175. In 1873 O. Brugmann conjectured an a te for amare of the manuscripts. 
It is one of the injustices of scholarship that this emendation, compelling in 
itself, even if there were not the phrasing of 507 to support it, should after all 
this time still be awaiting an editor to adopt it. 

176. If eius has any business here,' then Haut. 29 and the commonly quoted 
parallels for the ‘patchwork’ construction with the gerund are not in point, as 
these (except Capt. 1008) combine singular and plural (see Roby, Latin 
Grammar, vol. ii, p. xviii). Better adduce Pl. Truc. 370 (tut, sc. puellae, videndi 
copia), Ter. Hec. 372, or perhaps Ovid, Her. 19 (20). 74 (see K.-Stegmann i, 

. 746). 
2 186. A false lemma here : the ‘so-called deliberative subjunctives’ are loguarne ? 
taceam? .. . purgem me? . . . and not loquarne? . . . instigem . . . lavem, of which 
the last two are in fact apodoses of two of the three paratactically expressed 
conditional clauses (see Handford, op. cit., p. 119). 

226 (also 239, 690, 961). The -dilis inflexion in early Latin was fully treated 
by Postgate in Hermathena, xxix (1913), 404 f., to which reference might well 
be made. 

333. For Arist. Pol. ix read Arist. Ath. Pol. ix. 

709. The reference should be to p. 142 of Léfstedt, Syntactica i. The chance 
occurrence of the word negoti here bedevils the issue, for Pl. Poen. 640-1 and 
Most. 1016 are not parallel, neither is Truc. 383 (overlooked by Léfstedt), where 
in each case there is a pronoun in the vicinity to justify the partitive genitive. 
Here surely the clue lies in the verb incipere, dpyeoOas rob mpdyparos, on the 
analogy of genitives after invidere, abstinere, and desinere in Horace and spora- 
dically in other authors. Compare Quint. ix. 3. 17 and K.-Stegmann i, p. 474; 
another view in Lindsay, Syntax of Plautus, p. 17. 

Enough of animadversions, I have discovered in writing this review that 
Terence, reputedly an ‘easy’ author who can be read and enjoyed in long 
stretches with comparatively little exegetical help, is in fact desperately hard 
to comment on. I have much sympathy with an editor who, spatiis inclusus 
iniquis, is in perpetual danger of allowing minor matters to crowd out or curtail 
discussion of fundamental ones. 


Fesus College, Oxford JOHN G. GRIFFITH 


DRYDEN’S AENEID 


L. Prouproot: Dryden's Aeneid and its Seventeenth Century Predecessors. 
Pp. viii+-280. Manchester: University Press, 1960. Cloth, 355. net. 


Waraitinc on Dryden’s Latin scholarship (Modern Philology, x1 [1943], 243) 
Mr. J. McG. Bottkol observed ‘a separate article rather than a single footnote 
would be necessary for a discussion of Dryden’s debt to earlier English transla- 
tions’: Mr. Proudfoot has now devoted to this service not an article but a 
book. Taking Aeneid iv as representative, he first collates Dryden’s version with 
ten others (the anonymous Didos Death, Vicars, Stapylton, Godolphin and 


* It has not, for the scansion mihi is as pp. 157-8 (Anhang) for about sixty com- 
sound as a bell; see, e.g., Brix-Niemeyer— parable instances in Plautus, or Dziatzko— 
Conrad (sixth edition) on Pl. Trin. 761, Hauler’s Phormio*, p. 233. 
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Waller, Ogilby, Harrington, Howard, Denham, Lauderdale); he next con- 
siders the style, language, and art of each, then turns to Dryden, discussing 
his general merits, his political and moral passages, his tone, diction, and 
metre, ending with ‘Dryden on Virgil’ and ‘Dryden and the Tradition’. The 
book has a tenacious critical single-mindedness; its conclusions are, by and 
large, just. It is written, of course, from the English scholar’s angle (a narrow 
classic is momentarily disconcerted by finding that when Proudfoot mentions 
‘the Aeneid’ he means Dryden’s—after all, Dryden did call his poem Aeneis), 
but Latinists concerned with the impact of Virgil on English letters will find 
it valuable. 

The author’s method shows clearly what he is at pains to stress, the relative 
homogeneity and ‘the visible continuity of effort’ in the seventeenth-century 
tradition. In his lucid analysis of each translator’s work it is exciting to see the 
fine heights to which nearly all can rise (even Vicars, in whom Conington saw 
‘no merit’); Proudfoot has a special regard for Godolphin, thinking him 
capable of producing a version of the whole Aeneid, had he wished, as good as 
Dryden's. He judges Dryden himself sternly, but honestly: he does not main- 
tain that Dryden’s translation is the finest possible, only that it has ‘genuine 
claims upon our esteem’—claims which he sometimes seems to find reluctantly. 

Certain misgivings arise as to Proudfoot’s complete competence as a Latin 
scholar, A small pointer to this—not, I hope, pedantically stressed here—is 
the number of misprints in the Latin (the printing of English is virtually im- 
peccable) : p. 41, acensus; p. 48, tale and martalis; p. 52, aliquid for aliud; p. 54, 
destraut ; p. 75, preaterea; p. 139, amor for amori; p. 164, miserate for miserata; 
Pp- 199, agresstis and sciendabat. On iv. 371 (his reference is wrong), he comments 
(p. 61) ‘the Latin has “‘Juno” where Godolphin has put “‘Jove”’, seemingly 
unaware of the identity of Saturnius pater; this makes nonsense of his remarks 
on the Dryden—Ogilby-Godolphin relationship here. He refers to ‘long 
diphthongs’ in conjunction with ‘long vowels’. In discussing i. 8-11 (p. 253) 
he sees only one ‘approximation to balance’ in the Latin (tot volvere casus . . . 
tot adire labores), ignoring quo numine laeso quidve dolens. He remarks (p. 261) on 
‘the extraordinary conservatism with which Virgil went about his task, taking 
and adapting from Homer, Ennius, Apollonius Rhodius, and many others’ 
(adding, handsomely, in a footnote, ‘He was also, of course, an innovator’). He 
finds that balance and antithesis are ‘not a distinguishing feature of Virgil’s 
style’ (p. 81). On Vicars’s version of v. 426 ff. he comments (p. 117) that ‘stylis- 
tically, it is closer to Plautus than Virgil’, a curious judgement even when ex- 
plained in a footnote. He pictures a critic (p. 7) who should unwittingly choose 
for special commendation in Dryden lines taken over verbatim from earlier 
men, and adds in a note: ‘It is very easy to make a similar slip in speaking of 
Virgil himself.’ In censuring Dryden (p. 221) for lack of decorum he observes : 
‘There is a great difference between the simplicity of Virgil (the product, after 
all, of a republican society) and Dryden with his use of elaborate honorific 
forms.’ He nowhere considers problems in the Latin (e.g. iv. 436, 550), nor 
what kind of text Dryden’s predecessors used, seeing no necessity to follow 
Bottkol’s lead in such matters. It is tiresome to find the Latin references so 
seldom given (except in the collation). 

A few words on three passages. In his first edition, Ogilby translated iv. 80 
‘And when departed Phoebus paler light |Hath day subdu’d’. Proudfoot (p. 26) 
regards ‘Phoebus’ as an outright error, ‘probably a misreading of the Latin’ ; he 
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infers that Lauderdale’s ‘Phoebe’ was, however, derived from Ogilby and 
passed on to Dryden, an odd idea. But ‘Phoebus’ surely suggests that Ogilby 
was somehow following Servius in taking lumen of the sun’s light. For the rest, 
did he have a bad text? There is a variant digressum (for digressi), which might 
well have puzzled brighter men. Is ‘departed Phoebus paler light’ a conceit 
for ‘the moon’? Or is Phoebus a mere misprint for Phoebes, with ‘departed’ as 
a compressed clause? Fortunately, Ogilby amended the mysterious line in 
1654, but Proudfoot's treatment of it is over-facile. Dryden’s version of ii. 403 ff. 
is gibed at (p. 209) as turning Virgil’s picture of Cassandra into a ‘silly precious 
conceit’, thus: 

On heav’n she cast her eyes, she sigh’d, she cried— 

"Twas all she could—her tender arms were tied. 


Well, perhaps the sighing and the crying is a conceit. But I suspect that in 
“Twas all she could’ Dryden, anxious to represent Virgil’s notable repetition 
of lumina, imported a detail from Ovid's description of Andromeda (Met. iv. 
682 ff. ‘manibusque modestis|celasset vultus, si non religata fuisset: | lumina, 
quod potuit, lacrimis inplevit obortis’): really, not so silly, nor so precious. 
On iv. 220-1, Dryden has 

Then cast his eyes on Carthage, where he found 

The lustful pair in lawless pleasure drown’d, 

Lost in their loves, insensible of shame, 

And both forgetful of their better fame. 
Proudfoot complains (p. 210) that the second and third lines have no authority 
and make Dryden a vulgarian, But all that poor Dryden has done is to interpret 
oblitos famae melioris amantis as a reminiscence of the words of ‘Fama’ in 193-4: 
wicked, perhaps, but hardly vulgar, and surely with some shadow of authority. 

This is not an urbane book. The writer is rather cocksure, and impatient of 

the labours of others ; his style verges too often on the facetious. But his judge- 
ments are constantly interesting and provocative (e.g. his suggestion that 
Virgil’s Drances may have inspired the political portraits in Absalom and 
Achitophel), He weighs Dryden with reasonable fairness, but his detailed treat- 
ment does not add greatly to what others have discovered before him: and it is 
still worth reading Conington’s essay on The English Translators of Virgil (which 
appeared, incredibly, just a hundred years ago), or G. §. Gordon’s Warton 
Lecture of 1931, neither of which is mentioned by Proudfoot. The real value 
of his book-—and it is considerable —lies in the context within which he has 
built up his judgement of Dryden. And he is critic enough to want to rewrite 
it in, say, nine years’ time. 


University of Liverpool R. G. AUSTIN 


THE EPIC ART OF STATIUS 


Witry Scuetrer: Untersuchungen zur epischen Kunst des Statius. (Klassisch- 
Philologische Studien, Heft 20.) Pp. 157. Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 
1960, Paper, DM. 14. 

‘Tue appearance of a book on Statius is a rare and welcome event. There are 
still tendencies, especially in Britain, to dismiss him, together with Valerius 
Flaccus and Silius Italicus—unfortunate trio!—as a shallow imitator of Virgil, 
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and there is still need for a serious study of his work as a whole. Schetter’s 
book is all the more welcome for this, but it would be uncharitable not to say 
at once that it is the sort of book that would be welcome in any circumstances. 
It is, in fact, the first book to apply the methods of modern criticism to the 
epic poems of Statius as a whole in a consistent attempt to understand and 
evaluate them as works of art (unless we except the work of B, Kytzler, whose 
dissertation, Statius-Studien: Beitrdége zum Verstdndnis der Thebais, remains un- 
published). Generally speaking, Schetter makes many excellent analyses and 
draws subtle conclusions. He is well versed not only in German comparative 
methods but also in the wider range of Augustan and post-Augustan poetry 
in its social and intellectual context, and the issues that it raises. On the other 
hand, a number of findings can hardly gain acceptance. 

The greater part of the work, dealing with the Thebais, is divided into two 
main sections; the first discusses themes and motives and the second the 
composition and artistic structure of the poem. The central motive is rightly 
stated to be furor, and its workings are examined in detail. Although this section 
contains much that is valid and valuable, certain passages quoted as examples 
of the working of furor are hardly central to the main theme, but describe the 
confirmation and exaltation of a conscious purpose rather than the distortion 
of a normal personality. In addition the personality that is tainted by the per- 
verting furor of Tisiphone is usually depicted by Statius as sinning against 
nature and especially against pietas: but the importance of pietas in the Thebais 
and the significance of its overthrow by furor are not sufficiently made clear. 
Besides furor Schetter discusses under the same general heading (die zentralen 
Motive) the part played by the gods. Again much of his discussion is valuable, 
but he under-estimates the role of Jupiter and neither explains nor even acknow- 
ledges the problern of dual motivation as seen (and exaggerated) by Legras 
(Etude sur la Thébaide de Stace, Paris, 1905, 149; 187-8). 

The next section deals severally with a number of characteristic features 
of the poem, and here Schetter is at his best. He writes with insight and under- 
standing, and one can only regret that certain features (e.g. Statius’ sympathetic 
treatment of the victims of the war, the sorrowing parents, etc.) are not dealt 
with more fully. 

The rest of Schetter’s discussion of the Thebais is devoted to a minute analysis 
of the composition and structure of the poem. Much of what he says about the 
tibergreifende Einheiten, the ‘problem’ of the transitions from one book to the 
next and the unity of individual books arises out of a criticism of Kytzler’s 
dissertation and is in places problematical in itself. The complex structure 
of the poem makes simple analysis difficult. Kytzler looks primarily for de- 
velopments of the main story in its broad outlines, Schetter for details such as 
unities of time and place and the approach of dawn or dusk as points of de- 
marcation. Consequently the difference is one of approach, and there is a 
sense in which each is right. But certain things, such as the narrative of Hypsi- 
pyle in Book v and the Coroebus story in Book i, remain embarrassingly 
defiant of Schetter’s structural analyses. It is not enough to say (pp. 89-90) 
that an empty space in Book v had to be filled in before the description of 
Opheltes’ death and that this was an opportunity for Statius to compete with 
Valerius Flaccus in describing the Lemnian massacre: and, for reasons that 
cannot be set out here, Schetter is unconvincing when he suggests that the feast 
of Apollo and the Coroebus story were inserted in Book i to give it a more 
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magnificent ending. On the other hand, his discussion of the artistic balance 
achieved by Statius in the poem as a whole and in its parts is quite admirable. 

The shorter part of the book, dealing with the Achilleis, raises few problems, 
having few to solve. It concentrates mainly on the portrayal of Achilles, and 
what Schetter says is sensible and sound. 

As a pioneer in a field that has a fair number of complexities Schetter is to 
be congratulated, even when his conclusions are not acceptable, for presenting 
his material lucidly and in a readable style. A few inaccuracies of detail have 
been noted, but these, apart from the statement that Tydeus, in Book ii, was 
ambushed by twenty Thebans (p. 85), are negligible. 


King’s College, London A. J. GOSSAGE 


SENECA’S DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE 


Kurt ANLIKER: Prologe und Akteinteilung in Senecas Tragédien. (Noctes 
Romanae, 9.) Pp. 123. Bern: Haupt, 1960. Paper, 10.80 Sw. fr. 


Dr. ANLIKER examines first the characteristics of the prologues of Seneca’s 
tragedies and secondly the principles of act division. The prologues had been 
studied by Fr. Frenzel in a Leipzig dissertation of 1914, but a systematic 
study of the act divisions is new. Anliker views each prologue for the most 
part as an entity in itself; he is not concerned except incidentally with the 
relationship between prologue and development of plot or between Seneca and 
his Greek predecessors (9). Oedipus in the prologue of Oed. is made to use 
language that, while not expressing an actual presentiment of the true state of 
things, yet constantly puts the reader in mind of it (30). Although Anliker thus 
analyses the dramatic element perceptively he sometimes neglects the rhetori- 
cal: he says little about the description of the plague, in which (e.g. 1. 68) 
the language is hyperbolic, as frequently in the presentation of horror in Lucan. 
He sees the prologue of Med. also in terms of dramatic irony (36 ff.), for, con- 
trary to Leo (Senecae Tragoediae [1878], i. 164), and Frenzel (73 f.), but agreeing 
with Gronovius and Friedrich, he does not regard the words parta ultio est: 
peperi (ll. 25 f.) as referring unambiguously to child murder. Once again he dis- 
regards both the rhetorical hyperbole (Il. 45 ff.), which is similar to Atreus’ 
contemplation of monstrous sin at Thy. 265 f., and such gambits as the address 
to Medea’s animus and the contrast between her virginal and her matronly 
wickedness, which also occur in her speech at 893 ff. (41-~895 ; 49~909). He 
compares (37) Med. 27 f. with Ov. Her. 12. 155 ff. But here the fundamental 
difference, as Frenzel pointed out (75, n. 1), is that Ovid’s Medea (as befits the 
convention of the Heroides) desires love, while Seneca’s plans destruction 
and crime. Anliker rightly associates the genesis of anger in Med. with Seneca’s 
theoretical writing in De Ira. 

The second part of the work asks the question whether act division and plot 
development correspond at any given point in all the plays. Anliker’s method 
is schematic in that he discusses all the plays act by act: the second act is the 
weightiest ; in it the chief character is confirmed in his determination and at 
its conclusion all resistance to it is overcome (52). Anliker’s most important 
comments often deal with the characteristics of an act of a single play, e.g. the 
second act of Oed. (70~75), rather than with any overriding schema in so far as 
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any such can be formulated. All Seneca’s plays have five acts in the Horatian 
sense (= post-Aristotelian yépn) apart from Oed., which has six. Anliker does 
not consider this exception important: perhaps the short chorus (980-97) is 
not to be regarded as marking a real act division ; perhaps Seneca was not able to 
compress his material, and acquiesced in a single departure from the norm (97). 

Anliker rightly states that the Dyskolos invalidates Beare’s statement that 
the case for the five-act law rests on Latin evidence alone (Beare should be 
quoted from ed. 2, London, 1955); for a full statement of the evidence on 
xopod see E. W. Handley, C.Q. iii [1953], 58, n. 3, to which may now also be 
added P. Hibeh 2. 174. Anliker and others assume that Seneca’s observation 
of the five-act law derives from Horace (49 f.). Leo, however (RA.M. lii 
[1897], 510), correcting his earlier view, believed that Seneca’s practice here 
did not derive from Horace, some of whose principles he flouted. In any case 
it is easy to over-emphasize the influence of A.P. in the first century a.p. It is 
not referred to by either Seneca or Tacitus ; even Quintilian is rarely interested 
in details of its subject-matter. In accepting a law of five acts Seneca was merely 
accepting what was probably formulated theory and established practice from 
Alexandrian times; Ziegler (s.v. “Tragoedia’, R.E£. ii. 6 [1937], 2004-8) argues 
persuasively for Alexandrian influence on Seneca. 

There is much of interest in Anliker’s notes, but his arguments (112 ff.) in 
favour of the influence of republican tragedy on Seneca are not convincing: 
in referring to Accius and Sulla (De Ira i. 20. 4) Seneca does not show sympathy 
for republican tragedy but declares that the treatment of tragic themes might 
suggest contemporary politics. He has good comments on the ambiguity of 
Seneca’s attitude in verse and prose works to horror spectacles (120 f.) and on 
the text of Oed. 103 ff., where he assigns Il. 103-5 to Oedipus (as in E) and 
not to Iocasta as in PCS (33 ff.). 


University College, London MICHAEL COFFEY 


TWO CHRISTIAN POETS 


Commodiani Carmina cura et studio I. Martin. Claudii Marii Victorii 
Alethia cura et studio P. F. Hovineu. (Corpus Christianorum, Series 
Latina, cxxviii.) Pp. xxxii+299. Turnhout: Brepols, 1960. Paper, 
325 B.fr. 

As one who began to work on Commodian forty-five years ago and who has 
published informative contributions to his study Dr. Martin can hardly fail 
to arouse strong expectations in his readers; and there can be no doubt 
that his edition in the Corpus Christianorum marks an event in Commodian 
scholarship. The work of this poet, noteworthy as a repository of vulgar and 
other unorthodox usages (e.g. obstare with accus. = arcere, extinguere == mori, 
de, cum, etc. with accus.) as well as for its problems of versification, has not 
received the attention it merits, and an edition to replace that of Dombart 
(C.S.E.L. xv, 1887) has long been overdue. 

The introduction deals with the work of Commodian, his country and time, 
language and versification, manuscripts and editions. Martin considers that 
the poet was born in Syria and may have lived at Rome; he maintains that 
he wrote during the persecutions and could not be later than 312. In place 
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of the unauthorized and inappropriate title Carmen apologevicum he conjectures 
and adopts the title Carmen de duobus populis (cf. 1059). In regard to the Jnstru- 
ctiones he agrees with V. Rose that the codex Andecauensis, used by Sirmond, and 
the Berolinensis are identical, and rejects the Paris and Leiden manuscripts 
(B and A), held in some esteem by Dombart, as worthless. Thus each of the 
two poems is shown to depend on a single manuscript. 

An editor of Commodian has before him a task of appalling difficulty. He is 
faced on the one hand with a writer whose idiosyncrasies of language seem 
limitless and on the other with a manuscript, particularly that of the Jnstru- 
ctiones, replete with errors of all kinds ; and, as Commodian stutters his way in 
pseudo-hexameters along the paths of scripture and theology, we cannot but 
wonder whether to marvel most at the writer’s inability to write, his trans- 
cribers’ inability to transcribe, or Martin’s patience and erudition in attempt- 
ing to distinguish between their respective contributions. The editor’s policy 
has been one of careful conservatism based on a searching study of the language 
and versification and we now have before us a transformed text ; in innumerable 
passages Martin returns to the manuscript reading which Dombart rejected. 
The result is the recognition and restoration of many striking usages and forms 
(e.g. several accus. plurals in -as for the nominative, maius = magis, various 
confusions, etc.). A great merit of the edition is the frequent citation of a 
reference in support of a reading. We may sometimes feel that the authority of 
the manuscript for a linguistic abnormality is tenuous, that Martin’s con- 
servatism may occasionally be overdone, and that his readings are in places a 
little hard to swallow (e.g. Instr. ii. 34. 4, Carm. 20. 774 and 809) ; but, while 
there may well be doubt about the validity of particular readings, the general 
picture must certainly represent a considerable advance towards a restoration 
of the original text. The text includes a number of the editor’s conjectures which 
carry varying degrees of conviction (very tempting is, for example, i. 12. 15 
suille). The apparatus criticus is much briefer and much clearer than that of 
Dombart, whose reports of readings are sometimes corrected. Dombart’s 
index uerborum has been much amplified and revised and the result is a fascinat- 
ing storehouse of late usage; occasionally the readings do not correspond 
to Martin’s text. The proof-reading is not impeccable. 

A writer of very different complexion from Commodian and comparable 
with his fellow Christian poets of the fifth century is Claudius Marius Victor 
(or, if Hovingh is right, as he may well be, Victorius). Since Schenkl’s edition 
(C.S.E.L. xvi, 1888) scant attention has been devoted to the text of this poet 
and Dr. Hovingh has thus had little new to draw upon for the constitution of 
his own. In his preface he gives a brief account of the single manuscript and 
the editions, which he has dealt with more fully elsewhere, and discusses the 
poet’s name. The text does not diverge fro.n the readings of Schenkl in more 
than about thirty places ; these include the only original conjecture reported for 
the twentieth century, Weyman’s attractive Ararat in ii. 493. But most of his 
departures from Schenk! represent a return to the manuscript and many of 
these seem desirable : e.g. i. 111 uice redire ire and i. 188 faceret— donat. At times, 
however, one feels that Hovingh is a little too anxious to adhere to his manu- 
script: e.g. the perplexing quid tamen et quotiens in ii. 275, obelized by Schenkl, 
is preserved without comment; while patuit in ii. 2 and excusans in iii. 197 
seem highly improbable. Hovingh has not much to contribute in the way of 
interpretation and has been content to take over Schenkl’s very incomplete 
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index grammaticae et elocutionis with some additions and alterations, not all 
felicitous, of his own (cf. inculcare). The reader has thus often to cope with 
obscurities of language or interpretation unaided. One is, however, left with 
the impression that certain passages are not suscuptible of satisfactory inter- 
pretation as they stand and remain in need of further scrutiny and investigation 
(e.g. iii. 454). Misprints occur in the text in Pr. 28; i. 238; ii. 8, 14, 442; 
iii. 40, 708. 

University College of Wales, Aberystwyth A. HUDSON-WILLIAMS 


CICERO’S PHILIPPICS 


P. Wuttieumier: Cicéron: Discours. Tome xx: Philippiques v-xiv. Texte 
établi et traduit. (Collection Budé.) Pp. 286 (mostly double). Paris: 
Les Belles Lettres, 1960, Paper, 15 fr. 


Tuis is a useful volume, though inevitably it contains little that is new. The text 
is sensible, the apparatus clear, and the translation good. Books like this take a 
long time to produce, and it is easier to notice their minor faults than to do 
justice to their real merits; M. Wuilleumier must be congratulated on com- 
pleting his labours so successfully. 

One complaint must be recorded here: there are too many misprints in 
the text, some of which may test the reader’s critical powers. turbidinibus 
(v. 15) will baffle nobody. It does not take a Madvig to correct consensus 
(v. 14), uti (v. 53), quibuscumque (vi. 15), genere (x. 6). At ix. 5 atque is more 
difficult (it is presumably a misprint for atqui), and at v. 35 ipsius has vanished 
without leaving a clue. At x. 12 an undergraduate in a hurry might notice 
nothing wrong: there Wuilleumier prints nec vero non hoc magis videbamus quam 
ipsi milites, a quibus tanta in iudicando prudentia non erat postulanda, Much more 
puzzling is x. 14 erat enim in desiderio civibus, in ore, in sermone omnium. Nobody is 
going to emend that unless he is firmly convinced that the voice of reason is 
more reliable than the ductus litterarum. 

It will be recalled that the text of the Philippics depends on two sources, V, 
the extraordinary three-column manuscript in the Archive of St. Peter’s, and D 
(for Decurtatus), whose readings are recovered from up to a dozen confusing 
witnesses. D is even more inaccurate than V, but like other editors Wuilleumier 
sometimes does it less than justice. Where any factor tells in D’s favour, its 
reading should be preferred. For instance, at v. 22 Wuilleumier, like Clark 
and Schoell, accepts V’s reading quos bene sentire de re publica cognoverat. Here D 
reads quos bene de re publica sentire cognoverat, which gives a better clausula and a 
more elegant word-order ; and if one asks ‘utrum in alterum abiturum erat?’, 
that settles the matter. 

In a few other places more attention might have been paid to prose-rhythm. 
At v. 5 Wuilleumier prefers decernit (impius est) (Lambinus) to decernit (est) impius 
(Schoell). At v. 7 his own proposal sine collegis (agit) de auspiciis, does not 
produce an attractive clausula. At viii. 9 he ends a sentence with polliceatur, 
at viii. 11 with commoda commemorat; at both these places a less pronounced 
pause would be possible, and therefore desirable. At xiii. 21 there is a choice 
in the clausula between posse populus Romanus and posse res publica; he prefers the 
former. At xiii. 27 he reads est etiam ibi Decius, ab illis, ut opinor, Muribus ; itaque 
Cazsaris munera rosit. Clark proposed arrosit ; cf. Sest. 72 ut illa ex vepreculis extracta 
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nitedula rem publicam conaretur adrodere. This is one of the rare places where a 
reading in itself unobjectionable can be overthrown for reasons of rhythm, but 
Wuilleumier makes no mention of Clark’s admirable conjecture. 

I add short notes on a few other points. v. 18 Wuilleumier reads with V 
Cassius, Mustela, Tiro; the D group in general gives the first name as classicius. 
Elsewhere Cicero mentions Crassicius, Tiro, and Mustela side by side (xiii. 3) ; 
therefore in our passage Crassicius (Bardili’s emendation, not recorded here) 
is surely right. vii. 1 ii gui senatum dolent ad auctoritatis pristinae spem revirescere. 
Wuilleumier, like Clark and Schoell, prefers V’s revirescere to D’s reviviscere. 
The latter not only gives a better rhythm but is a more natural Ciceronian 
word ; at prov. cons. 34, where the manuscripts read revirdescent or revirescent, 
there is a sustained agricultural metaphor. 

x. 19 ecquodnam principium putatis lbertatis capessendae? Thus Wuilleumier 
with the manuscripts, but the text is suspect. Clark in his first edition proposed 
capessendum ; he compared Tac. Ann. xv. 49 principium tanti facinoris capessivere. In 
his second edition he proposed instead optatius (for putatis), which is much 
more ingenious and not nearly so good. xi. 26 decernerem plane sicut multa con- 
sulibus ‘alter ambove’ . . .. The variant consules is right ; abbreviation explains the 
corruption. xii. 7 urbi fortissima conanti e manibus est ereptus Antonius. Wuilleumier 
prints Boyancé’s new conjecture /fortissima, which is inferior to fortissime, the 
reading of the manuscripts. conari is sometimes used absolutely to mean some- 
thing like coniti. 

xiii. 2 Cinna si concordiam cum Octavio confirmare voluisset, hominum in re publica 
sanitas remanere potuisset. Thus Wuilleumier with D and modern editors; 
hominum . . . potuisset is omitted by V. hominum is odd, and Faérnus proposed 
omnino ; one really wants nonnulla. xiii. 29 si L. Domitium . . . , si Appium Claudium 
..., St P. Scipionem . . . res publica tenere potuisset, certe its consularibus non esset 
Pompeianus despiciendus senatus. Thus Wuilleumier with modern editors, but Ais 
is required instead of iis; the two words are interchangeable in manuscripts, 
and in any case Ais has some authority here. xiii. 34 Wuilleumier plausibly con- 
jectures quem tanto studio consensuque (hostem) ostenderint (ostenderint (hostem) 
Schoell). xiv. 15 ad illam curiam, furiis potius suis quam rei publicae infelicem, con- 
gregabant. The D group reads curiam (or furiam) viribus (or viris) ; V is missing. 
Wuilleumier, like other recent editors, accepts Madvig’s curiam furiis, but furiae 
in Cicero describes people, not states of mind. furoribus would make sense. 

So much for pedantry. The Philippics were not only the masterpiece of Roman 
oratory, but the last literary utterance of the libera res publica. The excesses of 
invective were conventional, the impression of seriousness and energy should 
prevail. In any case even invective was preferable to the political pronounce- 
ments of the succeeding generation and centuries. It is to be hoped that M. 
Wuilleumier’s edition will be widely read. 


Corpus Christi College, Oxford R. G. M. NISBET 


CICERO TO ATTICUS 


H. Syécren, G. THOrnevt, A. Onnerrors: M. Tulli Ciceronis ad Atticum 
epistularum libri xiii-xvi. (Collectio Scriptorum Veterum Upsaliensis.) 
Pp. viii+-211. Upsala: Eranos’ Férlag, 1960. Paper, Kr. 20. 

HAKAN SydcREN died in December 1934 at the age of 64, after having suffered 
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from ill health for five years. At his death the last fascicle (containing Books 
xiii-xvi) of his edition of the Epistulae ad Alticum had just begun to be printed : 
Book xiii was in proof stage, and for the other three books he left behind 
him a complete manuscript, more or less finally revised (cf. Bursian 271, p. 63). 
Shortly after Sjégren’s death the task of seeing the fascicle through the press 
was undertaken by G. Thérnell, but for some reason which has not been 
divulged the public saw no results of Thérnell’s work except notes on a few 
passages which he published in Eranos, xliii (1945) ; we now learn that, some time 
between 1935 and 1958, Books xiv, xv, and the first half of xvi were set up in 
type. In 1958 Thérnell himself died, and in the following year A. Onnerfors 
undertook to see the fascicle finally published, which he has done with 
commendable promptitude. The work is therefore essentially Sjégren’s, but 
Onnerfors tell us that he has corrected such mistakes as he discovered in 
Sjégren’s apparatus; he has also added a chronological table, and a six-page 
Appendix in which he supplements the apparatus with further manuscript 
information, a few bibliographical references, and reports of some recent 
conjectures. 

Sjégren’s services to the text of the Epistulae ad Atticum were twofold: (a) 
building on the foundations laid by Lehmann, he established the affiliations 
of the manuscripts (his results seem unlikely to be challenged unless important 
new evidence is discovered) ; (6) for Books i-xii he was the first to provide a 
full and reliable apparatus. With the publication of the final fascicle, which is 
on exactly the same lines as the previous three, this apparatus is now made 
available for the last four books. It is true that since 1953 an apparatus for 
these books has been available in Moricca’s edition (in the ‘Corpus Para- 
vianum’), but this is quite unsatisfactory and unreliable. Sjégren’s appara- 
tus is not so full as Moricca’s, in the sense that he excludes some unimportant 
matter which Moricca, in his unmethodical way, included; but it is much 
more intelligent and intelligible. Not only is Sjégren vastly superior in the 
general technique of constructing an apparatus but in particular he gains 
greatly, both in simplicity and in clarity, by using (where appropriate) the 
family symbol 4, whereas Moricca reports the readings of the 4 manuscripts 
(of which he collated only three, as against Sjégren’s five) individually. As for 
the accuracy of Sjégren’s reports, it is disturbing (if not surprising, in view of 
his state of health during the last years of his life) that Onnerfors has had to 
correct ‘errata haud pauca’ in Sjégren’s work; it is certain that some errors 
remain, at least in the reports of R, P, and s (the only manuscripts of which I 
have photostats), but the inaccuracies I have noticed are neither very numerous 
nor serious enough to affect the general picture. Where Moricca and Sjégren 
agree, we can rely on their report; where they disagree, the odds are very 
much in favour of Sjégren’s being right, but just occasionally it happens that 
Moricca is right and Sjégren wrong. 

Three criticisms can be made of Sjégren’s apparatus. First, it is misleading in 
quoting the readings of four early editions as if they all had the authority of 
manuscripts ; in fact the only one which shows the use of a valuable manuscript 
no longer extant is that of Cratander (particularly his marginal notes) ; 
Sjégren’s main reason for printing a full collation of the other three was to 
indicate what was new in Cratander, but this purpose could have been 
achieved in a less misleading way (e.g. by the use of an asterisk). Secondly, 
Sjégren (like all his predecessors) is unreliable in the attribution of conjectures: 
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among the early editions he neglected those of Salicetus-Regius (1490-9), and 
appears not to have himself examined those of Aldus (1513) and Pius (1527) ; 
he did not properly sort out what is due to Victorius, Manutius, Corradus, 
Turnebus, and Lambinus ; and sometimes even recent scholars are not given 
the credit which belongs to them. Thirdly, he is much too sparing in reporting 
conjectures ; in passages which are universally acknowledged to be corrupt he 
tends to refer to Mueller’s note instead of himself indicating the more promising 
lines on which emendation has been attempted ; in other passages he frequently 
ignores an emendation for which there is much to be said, and which a less 
conservative editor might well have placed in his text. 

Sjégren’s own text is ultra-conservative. It is surprising that, having spent 
so many years of his life in studying the late and poor manuscripts on which 
the text of these letters depends, he nevertheless retained his faith in them to 
such an extent, and was even prepared with much learning and ingenuity to 
defend a scribal error in defiance of common sense; in the constitution of the 
text a critical judgement should play a much greater part than Sjégren 
allowed. Where his text differs from Mueller’s, one often suspects that, while 
Sjégren’s reading is nearer to the archetype of our manuscripts, Muciicr’s is 
nearer to what Cicero wrote. 

Another criticism of Sjégren as an editor must be made. The text of these 
letters is so corrupt that it affords plenty of opportunities for even the cautious 
editor to apply the healing hand, be it only tentatively by a suggestion in the 
apparatus: it is only very rarely indeed, in the whole of his editions of Cicero’s 
Letters, that Sjégren has anything original to suggest. 

This is by no means the final edition of these four books, but it provides, in 
a reasonably reliable form, all the manuscript evidence on which a text must 
be based ; and for that we should be grateful. 


University of Aberdeen W. S. WATT 


CICERO’S LETTERS 


D. R. SHackxireton Battey: Towards a text of Cicero, ad Alticum. 
Pp. ix+104. Cambridge: University Press, 1960. Cloth, 27s. 6d. net. 
Tus book contains discussions on about 180 passages in Cicero’s letters ad 
Aiticum. Some suggest important new interpretations; others revive old ex- 
planations or offer tentative guesses. A few deal with familiar and important 
cruces; most will be of interest only to textwal critics. Dr. Shackleton Bailey 
is acute and ingenious, as always ; what is more, he finds things out. One only 
wishes that he had omitted some of his minor or more debatable notes, and had 
reprinted instead the outstanding articles on Cicero which he has written 
elsewhere. 

Nearly 100 new emendations are put forward, including proposals for 
supplementing lacunae. Some are very convincing; one may note especially 
vii. 3. 9 heredis (for hominis), viii. 14. 1 proximi (for primi), ix. 6. 2 improbo (for 
probo), xvi. 11. 1 ab ista causa (for asta ea; see the footnote for a similar idea of 
Housman’s), xii. 23. 3 (in the appendix) quibus quondam for quibusdam, xiii. 23. 3 
praesta for perseca. Of course most of the new proposals are less notable, and 
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often they can be neither proved nor disproved. But even an apparently trivial 
alteration can be most satisfying, for instance the insertion of sed after interesse 
at ix. 6. 7, the deletion of the first numquam at ix. 19. 1. Some important 
suggestions are made on punctuation; one may note especially the discus- 
sions on i. 16. 10 (for aposiopesis after sed tamen cf. Pease on N.D. i. 93) and 
ix. 18. 3. 

Some of Shackleton Bailey’s ideas will be of interest to historians. At iv. 3. 2 
Decium is suggested for Decimum, at iv. 17. 4 Ateium for Antium, an excellent 
conjecture, at xi. 8. 2 Fulvius for Furnius, at xii. 44. 3 Favoniaster for Fulviniaster. 
In an appendix of fourteen pages Shackleton Bailey traces Cicero’s moves to 
build a shrine for his daughter in a suburban estate. He shows that the owner 
of the horti Siliani was P. Silius, an ex-praetor, and that the villa Coponiana 
(xii. 31. 2) was named after this man’s father-in-law. At xii. 52. 2 a certain 
Clodia (from whom Cicero thinks of buying /orti) is mentioned in the same 
context as a certain Spinther. Shackleton Bailey points out that P. Lentulus 
Spinther (the son of the consul of 57) was married to a Metella: perhaps 
Clodia Metelli was his mother-in-law. This leads him to the intriguing con- 
clusion that Cicero contemplated buying the Aorti ad Tiberim which are 
mentioned at Cael. 36. One hopes that he will provide more discussions of this 
kind as well as adversaria on isolated difficulties. 

Shackleton Bailey’s Propertiana contained much original material on Latin 
idiom, which is of interest to Latinists in general as well as to critics of Proper- 
tius. The present book has not nearly so many such notes, but there are some ; 
as no index is provided, a selection is listed here. P. 2 eiusmodi (= huiusmodi, 
‘of the following kind’) ; p. 5 sine causa (‘without justification’) ; p. 10 concessive 
utpote (cf. now W. A. Camps, C.R. ix [1959], 109); p. 14 concessive omnino ; 
p. 17 ferreus (= nimis patiens) ; p. 24 quidem = et . « quidem; p. 59 tumuli (= 
‘mountains’) ; p. 68 infimi (= ‘the lower classes’, without markedly pejorative 
force) ; p. 76 quidem ille { = ille quidem) ; p. 82 Aapos modvs (Shackleton Bailey 
points out that at A#t. xvi. 1. 4. as elsewhere this phrase must be an exclamation) ; 
pp. 86 f. éyyjpaya; p. 91 ludum suggerere ‘to play ball with somebody’ ; pp. 93 f. 
duo = illi duo (as in Ov. Fast. iii. 868 ille vehit per freta longa duos). 

I add a few brief notes on individual points. i. 14. 2 (Pompeius) locutus ita 
est in senatu ut omnia illius ordinis consulta yerxa@s laudaret, mihique, ut adsedit, dixit se 
putare satis ab se etiam de istis rebus esse responsum. Shackleton Bailey proposes iam 
for etiam; he suggests that istis rebus refers to the Bona Dea incident. But in 
spite of the odd use of istis, there are attractions in the old view that Pompey 
was alluding to the events of 63. He wanted to satisfy Cicero without approv- 
ing too explicitly the execution of the Catilinarians; hence yenxds. Crassus, 
as appears from the next sentence, saw a reference to 63. 

i. 20. 1 in its rebus quae mihi asperius a nobis atque nostris et iniucundius actae 
videbantur. Shackleton Bailey is attracted by Corradus’s atque adeo a nostris; he 
says that Cicero cannot be blaming himself for anything in his conduct 
towards Atticus. But Cicero would not wish to criticize his brother too bluntly, 
and nos et nostri may have been a natural phrase like ‘you and yours’ in English. 

ii. 1. 5 ‘non consulare’, inquies, ‘dictum’. fateor; sed ego illam odi male consularem 
‘ea est enim seditiosa, ea cum viro bellum gerit’, neque solum cum Metello sed etiam cum 
Fabio, quod eos nihil esse moleste fert. Shackleton Bailey follows Malaespina in 
taking male with odi, which makes the echo of consulare even more difficult than 
he admits. Below he proposes nihili for nihil; he thinks that Fabius objected to 
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Clodia and Clodius being such good for nothings. But Clodius has not been 
mentioned for a few lines, and nihili does not seem strong enough. Could 
Cicero mean that Clodia thought both Metellus and Fabius useless creatures 
(nihil), ic. unexciting company? But the text may be corrupt (M reads esse in 
hoc for nihil). 

ii. 24. 4 quid quaeris? nihil me fortunatius est Catulo cum splendore vitae tum mortis 
tempore. Shackleton Bailey shows that the conventional solution is wrong (Lam- 
binus’s nihil me infortunatius, nihil fortunatius). He suggests that something has 
disappeared after me, but mehercule, his own tentative proposal, rings oddly after 
quid quaeris? 

iv. 1. 7 qui si sustulerint religionem, aream praeclaram habebimus; superficiem con- 
sules ex senatus consulto aestimabunt; sin aliter, demolientur, suo nomine locabunt, rem 
totam aestimabunt. Shackleton Bailey thinks it unlikely that if the consecration 
were held valid, the consuls would demolish the building. But Clodius’ temple 
of Liberty was a conspicuous reminder of the senate’s defeat ; if it were pulled 
down another temple could be built which would not be associated with 
Clodius’ name. Demolition is not mentioned in the first alternative because 
there it can be taken for granted. 

iv. 15. 4 Publius sane diserto epilogo criminans mentes iudicum moverat. Shackleton 
Bailey shows that Clodius is speaking in defence of Procilius; his conjecture 
lacrimans is very interesting. As an alternative illacrimans might be considered ; 
cf. de Sen. 27 dicitur illacrimans . . . dixisse. 

vii. 2. 3 Tironem Patris aegrum reliqui, adulescentem ut nosti et adde, si quid vis, 
probum. Shackleton Bailey comments that ut nosti can perhaps be taken to equal 
qualem nosti ; in that case he says that an adjective (on the lines of Wesenberg’s 
doctum) need not be inserted after adulescentem. But the idiom adde si quid vis 
(excellently illustrated) does not suit this explanation. 

vii. 6, 2 est illa quidem impudens postulatio, opinione valentior. cur autem nunc primum et 
resistamus ? Shackleton Bailey rejects Koch’s violentior because Caesar’s demands 
could have surprised nobody. His own tamen lenior makes sense historically, but 
weakens the force of the following sentence. Perhaps vix lenior might be sug- 
gested. 

vii. 26. 2 quod addis, ne propensior ad turpem causam videar, certe videri possum. 
Shackleton Bailey proposes certen videri possum?, ‘can I really seem so?’ He then 
comments: “The rendering ‘‘I allow that I may seem so” would be easier if 
we had videri certe possum; and that also is possible.’ This rendering is very 
convincing, but a change in word-order seems unnecessary. 

Xx. 10. 2 tuum consilium quam verum est. Shackleton Bailey rightly accepts 
Madvig’s view that Antony must be disapproving of Cicero’s plan ; he suggests 
quam verum sit nescio. But as he himself observes, the archetype evidently had 
not guam but quia. Perhaps one might consider vix verum est. 

XV. 29. 2 quaesivit ex me pater qualis esset fama. dixi nihil sane me audisse . . . nisi 
de ore et patre. Cicero was being asked about one Tutia, a candidate for matri- 
mony with the younger Quintus. Shackleton Bailey retains ore, which is un- 
convincing in this context. I should like to propose re; cf. Hor. Epist. i. 7. 54 
me libertino natum patre et in tenui re, A.P. 248 quibus est equus et pater et res. If there 
were unsavoury rumours about the lady’s financial position Cicero might 
well say €BdeAurropnv. 


Corpus Christi College, Oxford R. G. M. NISBET 
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THE BACCHANALIAN CONSPIRACY 


D. W. L. van Son: Livius’ behandeling van de Bacchanalia. Pp. 211. 
(Amsterdam diss.) Privately printed, 1960. Paper. 


Tus doctoral dissertation analyses Livy’s account in xxxix. 8-19 of the ‘Bac- 
chanalian conspiracy’ ’ of 186 B.c., along with the so-called s.-c. de Bacchanalibus, 
which allows comparison with an ‘official document of the consuls. The evidence 
is systematically set out and discussed in sections, and the argument is gathered 
together in a long conclusion ; this conclusion is usefully repeated in an English 
translation. The chief aspects of the problem had already been well handled, 
and Dr. van Son has little to add in general interpretation. But there was 
room for fresh study of the actual narrative of Livy ; the dissertation provides a 
useful commentary, somewhat cluttered up with elementary background 
material. 

After a word on Livy’s view of the Bacchanalia van Son discusses what he 
takes to be his conflation of two inconsistent versions of the influences that 
affected the state of the Bacchic cult in Rome: first, an introductory account of 
its degeneration in Etruria, then—in the report of Hispala Fecenia’s confession 
to the consul—the stress on immediate influence from Campania. But these 
versions are not contradictory ; both fit the situation, as:d there seems no need 
to press the point unduly. In fact Livy’s narrative has all the appearance of a 
well-knit episode, which has been taken from one source. Van Son has the 
authority of Claudius Quadrigarius in mind, with Cato and archival material 
behind him. He may be right about Claudius: if so, we may recall Livy’s 
statement that Claudi:’~ followed Acilius, the senatorial historian, who may 
have written in episodic .sshion. The general discussion of the social position 
about 186 B.c. is undistinguished ; it is scarcely necessary to talk about seditious 
social propaganda or prophetic ideas of world-conflagation when the cult 
practices appear in the form of personal degeneracy. At least one should not 
under-estimate the serious unsettlement of the urban proletariat at the close 
of the great wars; on this matter—and with reference to the action taken 
against the Bacchic cult—the reviewer would cite his paper in 7.R.S. xxxiv 
(1944), 26 ff., in addition to those listed in the bibliography. 

Van Son breaks some new ground in dealing with the ‘authentic elements’ 
of Livy’s account. A comparison with the s.-c. de Bacchanalibus shows that 
the tradition was based on official information, at least for the consular 
quaestio. But the story of Hispala and Aebutius is ‘romantic’, in Hellenistic 
style, and may therefore fall under suspicion, while the consul Postumius is 
given a rhetorically composed speech. On the other hand, the authentic 
material about the quaestio is thoroughly integrated with the personal story ; 
the story could be just as true of life in Rome as in the Greek states at this time, 
and it could be known to a second-century historian, writing under Hellenistic 
influence ; Postumius’ speech is not loose rhetoric but closely tied up with the 
actual situation. One may allow for literary colour and accept the main lines 
of the story. Here van Son is at his best in setting out the evidence. He dis- 
counts the argument from analogy as support for the authenticity of Livy’s 
details about cult practice; and he limits himself to such questions as stuprum, 
caedes, the torches, and machinae. But, if we allow for the character of the 
tradition, which treats the Bacchanalia from an outsider’s point of view, there is 
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sufficient evidence for a fuller test by analogy. What is. possible along these 
lines can be seen in the balanced discussion by J. J. Tierney in Proceedings of 
the Royal Irish Academy li, c. 5 (1947), 89 ff. 

Van Son holds that Livy first wrote the more ‘official’ parts, viz. the report 
of the exposure of the cult practices, elaborated into a romantic story, and the 
quaestio, and then added the introduction and Postumius’ speech. But it is 
probably better to accept the account as an episode already available in his 
source, to which he added style and some rhetoric, and little more. On this 
matter one has to check van Son’s conclusion against the indications of his de- 
tailed analysis. The work is useful in reference to the text of Livy ; on the main 
problems it does not supersede the papers cited in his bibliography. 


Clare College, Cambridge A. H. McDONALD 


SUETONIUS’ DE GRAMMATICIS 


G. Bruenout: Suetonii religuiae i. De Grammaticis et Rhetoribus. (Bibl. 
Scr. Gr. et Rom. Teubneriana.) Pp. xxiv-+41. Leipzig: Teubner, 1960. 
Cloth, DM. 3. 

Tuis first volume of Brugnoli’s edition of Suetonius’ works other than the Lives 
of the Caesars is designed to replace the often reprinted text of Roth by taking 
into account much recent work, notably that of R. P. Robinson. Brugnoli gives 
a full introduction in which he relates with documentation the story of the 
Hersfeldensis, the manuscript containing also Tacitus’ opera minora which is the 
presumable ancestor of all the extant manuscripts of the De Grammaticis. He 
accepts the arguments of Gallavotti and Lenchantin de Gubernatis, editors of 
Tacitus’ Dialogus, that the Fragmentum Aesinas, the extant part of the Hersfel- 
densis, gives no certain clue to the characteristics of that part which contained 
the De Grammaticis, since the manuscript when ‘complete’ was in fact a com- 
bination of two originally separate ones. As a general principle for establishing 
his text, Brugnoli lays down that the fifteenth-century attempts to make sense 
of corrupt passages in the archetype are represented in the extant manuscripts 
by a selection so various in character and provenance that no single manuscript 
can be dismissed as valueless, nor can either of the two main families be 
acknowledged as significantly superior. However, four Vatican manuscripts 
hitherto discussed inadequately or not at all, on which Brugnoli reports briefly, 
appear to give little help with the text. Brugnoli also gives a full bibliography 
of the more important relevant work up to 1957. 

There follow 37 pages of text with an apparatus criticus which usually 
occupies from a third to a half of the page. It is better that an apparatus should 
be too full rather than too meagre, and Brugnoli’s readiness to give a line or 
two to justifying his decisions is welcome. But there is less to be said for the 
repeated demonstrations of the difficulties which the copyists had with Greek 
and unusual Latin words, and their many other manifest elementary blunders. 
Even if such an apparatus is salutary for any inclined to undue reverence for 
manuscript traditions, this general lesson is conveyed only at the expense of 
the clarity and ‘usability’ which the reader interested in this particular text 
is entitled to demand. Brugnoli himself seeks to justify the citation of trifling 
variants by what they show about the character and affiliations of certain 
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manuscripts. But the proper and traditional place for such demonstrations is the 
introduction. There, however, Brugnoli is content with generalities, for the 
rest modestly referring his readers to Robinson, though indicating that he puts 
greater reliance than Robinson on the Y group. 

By comparison with Roth and Robinson, Brugnoli, if my calculations are 
correct, agrees with Roth against Robinson in 13 significant readings, with 
Robinson against Roth in 13, and with neither in 13. In this last group one 
notes among emendations which Brugnoli has adopted from other scholars 
Della Corte’s ingenious ATHOC (i.e. Ateius Grecized : manuscripts ut hoc, ut hic, 
or om.) (7. 5), Vahlen’s heredem postea docuisse (10. 3), Doergens’s nomine Thrax 
emptus (13. 1). Brugnoli has a few changes of his own. They include an obelus 
before CCCLX in 23. 5 and an unconvincing transposition of clauses in 28. 2. 
With Roth he reads parsisse at 23. 4 (fin.), believing that Palaemon, who is 
being quoted, might have used this form, even if Suetonius, as Robinson 
thought, would not. 

Retes is a misprint for rete on p. 30, 1. 6, and the line of verse at the foot of 
p. 20 has at some stage of the printing been transferred thither from the top 
of the following page without the necessary consequential adjustments of line- 
references for p. 21 in the apparatus and index. 


University of Southampton A. E. DOUGLAS 


CVR TVA FAX VRIT, FIGIT TVVS ARCVS 
AMICOS? : 


Peter GREEN: Essays in Antiquity. Pp. x-+-224. London: Murray, 1960. 
Cloth, 215. net. 

Tue wide range of these essays imposes some eclecticism: I confine myself 
to noticing three of them and adding a few general comments. 

‘Venus Clerke Ovyde’ is a challenge to the current assessments of Ovid’s 
poetry. It is based on a syllogism whose validity not all may admit, as follows: 
the besi poetry is personal poetry; the Amores and the Tristia are Ovid’s most 
personal poems: therefore the Amores and Tristia are Ovid’s best poetry, The 
major premiss need not detain us; the minor certainly deserves an airing. 
Whether the Amores really ‘form an autobiographical sequence’ (p. 133) and are 
Ovid’s ‘most valid and immediate poetry’ (p. 135) would repay detailed con- 
sideration ; I remain unconvinced, but the challenge was worth issuing and 
should be taken up. Conversely, Green’s depreciation of the Ars and Meta- 
morphoses should also be examined : he should not be allowed to get away with 
the statement that ‘more and more of Ovid’s verse during [his] middle period 
is mere metrified prose’ (p. 123). On the other hand, his assessment of Ovid’s 
character is sympathetic and many of his obiter dicta are worth pondering. 

‘Roman Satire and Roman Society’ is the longest essay in the book and 
in some ways the best. In the first place it is heartening to find a sensitive critic 
who believes in the unity of the genre: Wilamowitz’s dictum might well have 
dropped still-born from less Delphic lips. Again, Green’s characterization of 
Persius (‘in many ways the subtlest of the Roman satirists’, p. 166) is both 
kinder and juster than the received view. The section on Juvenal is too heavily 
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influenced by Highet,’ whose highly speculative reconstruction of the poet’s 
life is accepted together with other questionable interpretations: hence the 
history of Rome was ‘one long continuous process of degradation’ and Juvenal’s 
satire ‘a coherent social criticism of institutions’. The first of these contentions 
is a hoary declaimers’ fallacy,* and the second rests on a misunderstanding of 
the sort of person and poet that Juvenal was (cf. Martha, Les moralistes, pp. 
315 ff, still in some ways the best account of Juvenal). As to Juvenal’s ‘care to 
avoid the sword of the executioner’, who are we to call it paradoxical 
(pp. 176-7) ?? Dead satirists, after all, write no satire. The phrase ‘un- 
Lucilian prudence’ is most misleading: Lucilius was no Aristophanes. Here I 
think our understanding of Juvenal has been hampered by misinterpretation 
of the First Satire. (1) Juvenal does not so much attack the dead (except in 
Sat. 4, which is an oddity) as use them as exempla; this had always been the 
practice of satirists and rhetoricians and was actually recommended by Quin- 
tilian (Inst. Or. x. 1. 34 ‘[exempla] hoc potentiora, quod ea sola criminibus 
odii et gratiae uacant’). Even after seventy or eighty years Seianus and 
Messalina were inevitable paradigms for a writer who had occasion to reflect 
on ambition or lust. (2) The manner of Juvenal’s pronouncement at 1. 170 f. 
has alienated his readers’ sympathies. The ending of Sat. 1 makes nosense unless 
it is seen as a stock apologia, heavily indebted to Horace, Sat. ii. 1, and to a 
lesser extent to Persius 1. If Juvenal offends here it is by the gracelessness and 
abruptness of his necessary volte-face, compared with the wit and delicacy with 
which his predecessors evade the threat of libel.‘ 

‘The Humanities Today’ asks (p. 1) a serious and important question, ‘Is 
there any real congruity of aim between a “‘classical education” as commonly 
understood and the serious study of the ancient world in all its aspects?’ ; but 
it can hardly be said to answer it. It is a thousand pities that Green’s wild and 
inaccurate tirade will in all probability find ten readers for every one that will 
come across Mr. D. S. Colman’s sane and constructive article on the same 
theme, ‘Confessio Grammatici’ (Greece and Rome, Nn.s. vii [1960], 72-81). 

The other essays cover Homeric studies, Hesiod, Kazantzakis’s Odyssey, 
ancient historiography, Stoics and Epicureans, Julius Caesar, the Plinys, and 
(this last most rewarding) translating Aeschylus. All are brisk and stimulating, 
all are clearly and entertainingly written. This would be popularization at its 
best if it were not for one King Charles’s Head (most evident in “The Humanities 
Today’, but it also comes out strongly in ‘Homeric Patterns’) : ‘the traditional 
classical scholar’ (p. 20), a composite Apeordpyevos who is supposed to have 
stood and to continue to stand between the hungry sheep and their longed-for 
sustenance. One cannot build one’s work on the scholarship of others and 
simultaneously sneer at it without some sacrifice of integrity; and on the 
maintenance of integrity, keeping faith with scholars and public alike, the 
success of popularization depends. Wisdom comes easily after the event, but 


* Another opinion of Highet’s that receives 
more than its due share of attention is his 
definition of textual criticism as ‘little more 
than a glorified form of intellectual proof- 
reading’ (p. 5; misquoted from The Classical 
Tradition, p. 496). The reason that textual 
criticism even of well-known texts is still 
necessary is that until 1850 we had no notion 
how to set about it and even now we are still 


learning. 
? Cf. R. Syme, Tacitus, p. 564. Syme, I 
should remark, is one of the few scholars of 
whom Green can bring himself to approve. 
3 Why blame Juvenal for reluctance to 
be a martyr? Cf. Froude, Life and Letters 
of Erasmus (1899), pp. 279 ff. 
* I hope to develop these theses more fully 
at a later date. 
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wisdom so acquired gives us no title to patronize the men on whose shoulders 
we stand. Lachmann may occasionally have been capable of errors which the 
uncharitable might call ‘folly’ (p. 30) ; but it is well to remember that he would 
have cut up into a dozen of most of us, Dr. Green and the present reviewer 
included. 


Peterhouse, Cambridge E. J. KENNEY 


‘HOW PARTS RELATE TO PARTS...’ 


B. A. vAN GRONINGEN: La Composition littéraire archaique grecque: pro- 
cédés et réalisations. (Verh. der Nederl. Akad. van Wetenschappen, 
Afd. Letterkunde, n.R. Ixv. 2.) Pp. 394. Amsterdam: Noord-Hollandsche 
Uitgevers Maatschappij, 1958. Paper, fl. 35. 

In the preface to this book (p. 3) Professor van Groningen disclaims any 
intention of entering into a discussion of what he (rather bafflingly) calls ‘la 
science nouvelle de la littérature’, since he fears (my italics) that Greek litera- 
ture, especially of the earlier periods, does not yet lend itself to researches of 
that kind. It seems to him more prudent to begin by studying ‘ce qu’on entend 
communément et simplement par la forme’. He follows up this preface with an 
introduction (pp. 7~25) in which he discusses what is meant by ‘archaic’ in 
this connexion, concluding that it is a synonym for ‘pre-Classical’; ‘pre- 
Classical literature (he goes on) frequently poses problems, both small and 
great: the choice of a term, the manipulation of a phrase, often even the 
sequence of ideas and the composition of “ensembles” seem to us foreign, in- 
effective or illogical’, whereas ‘le classicisme se distingue, . . . en principe, par 
la disparition de ces singularités’ (p. 7). The purpose of the book is to consider 
the methods of arrangement used by ‘archaic’ Greek authors, in the hope of 
showing that these methods are based upon intelligible principles. So the main 
body of the work is divided into two books, the first (pp. 27-99) being devoted 
to ‘Les Procédés’ and the second (pp. 101-391) to ‘Les Réalisations’. The few 
remaining pages (392-4) are occupied by an inadequate index. 

Book i begins with a short chapter on the simplest form of composition, juxta- 
position, which is followed by a longer study of ‘Le Raccord? ; this is treated 
under two main headings: the use of keywords (Theognis is mentioned as a 
possible example), and the use of what van Groningen, employing a term which 
the Concise Oxford French Dictionary does not enable me to translate, calls ‘la 
cheville de raccord’. It emerges that a ‘cheville’ (the word is much used by 
van Groningen, with a variety of predicates: ‘prospective’, ‘rétrospective’, 
‘mixte’, ‘cheville-jalon’ and the like) is any sort of connective, from the most 
elementary connecting particle to the most elaborate transition from one topic 
to another. The remaining chapters of the Book deal more briefly with ‘inter- 
calation’, the use of exordia and epilogues, ‘encadrement’, repetitions, and the 
so-called ‘réseau entrelacé’ (as, for example, in Solon fr. 1 Diehl). A short 
concluding chapter ends: ‘La littérature grecque préclassique nous fait assister 
trés souvent A cette lutte entre une matiére tentaculaire et des procédés 
limitateurs. Et c’est un de ses charmes.’ 

Book ii consists of fifteen chapters of varying lengths. The first ten, mostly 
very short, deal successively with epic narrative (the Iliad and Odyssey, except 
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for the ‘Ares and Aphrodite’ song, are specifically excluded, the examples 
being taken from Homeric Hymns) ; the Shield of Heracles; elegiac poetry in 
general ; Theognis (a longish chapter); monody; choral lyric; Empedocles ; 
the o.her Presocratics; sophists, rhetoricians, and orators; and the Hippo- 
cratic corpus. Then come four much longer chapters, on the Theogony, the 
Works and Days, the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, and Pindar’s Victory Odes. 
The concluding chapter observes (p. 390) that ‘the archaic and pre-Classical 
literature of ancient Greece presents regular symptoms of a mentality differing 
from that of later periods. . . . The soul was under the influence of emotion 
and ‘sensibilité’ rather than reason; the exuberance of passion, personal 
interests, even mere curiosity often won the victory over disciplined thought.’ 
But the opening and closing words of the final paragraph (p. 391) must also 
be quoted: ‘Finally, there emerges from all this a strong recommendation to 
prudence and modesty. Our first impressions are often only prejudices. The 
terms which we employ to denote this or that phenomenon often lack precision. 
..» To attain a result of any value, the inquiry must be impartial. And that will 
always find its starting-point in a precise but unprejudiced examination of 
what reality offers us.’ 

What reality, in the present case, offers as the starting-point of our impartial 
inquiry is a heavy book, both physically (its weight calls emphatically for the 
use of a reading-stand) and, I am sorry to have to say, intellectually. Professor 
van Groningen is a very learned man indved; and though he has rightly re- 
nounced the attempt to bring his study right into line with the latest work on 
the subject (which would, as he says, involve the indefinite postponement of 
publication) , he cannot escape without a great struggle from the doctrines which 
he has formed in a long career of scholarly activity. His attempts to attain to 
complete impartiality and objectivity force him so often, especially in Book i, 
to return to the very first principles that the atmosphere of platitude is often 
almost stifling. From these platitudes there is little relief; the light of reason is 
absolutely steady—and the result, if I may judge by my own sensations, is to 
give the reader the uncanny feeling that he is in one of those Homeric dreams 
in which pursued and pursuer are always the same distance apart. The difficulty 
of focusing the subject is even greater in Book ii, where van Groningen’s dis- 
regard for chronological (and even at times, it seemed to me, for logical) order 
would be bound to make it hard to accept any coherent argument which 
might emerge from these chapters ; but it is a distressing fact that the examples 
which van Groningen chooses for study do little to illustrate the ‘Procédés’ 
analysed in Book i. This is not surprising when one thinks how fragmentary 
the evidence is; but the result is that the book, considered as a contribution 
to our understanding of the earlier development of the Greek mind, is as ‘in- 
efficace’ as such things can well be. This is at least partly due to the fact 
that van Groningen has tried to do both more and less than his chosen plan 
would allow : he has given too much space to fragmentary works, which reveal 
little of value about the principles used in their composition ; and he has de- 
liberately excluded the Jliad and Odyssey and Herodotus. There is much that 
is of the greatest value and interest in his treatment of individual works and 
fragments ; but without a proper index most of this is doomed to be overlooked 
by all but the most pertinacious readers, 


University of Leeds J. A. DAVISON 
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Ricuarp Harper: Kleine Schriften. Herausgegeben von W. Marg. 
Pp. vii+519; portrait frontispiece, 43 plates. Munich: Beck, 1960. 
Cloth, DM. 30. 


RicHarD Harper died suddenly at Zurich in September 1957 on his return 
from the meeting of Plotinian scholars at Vandceuvres whose proceedings are 
published in the Fondation Hardt’s Entretiens sur l'antiquilé classique v, a 
meeting whose happy memory is overshadowed for those who were present by 
another death, too, for it was the last over which Baron Hardt himself pre- 
sided. Harder’s own contribution there had been notable, and, besides the 
sense of personal loss that all who had known him even for the shortest time 
felt on hearing the news of his death, the first thought of many of those who 
knew his work was for the loss to Plotinian scholarship. But, though perhaps 
his work on Plotinus will be his most lasting title to remembrance, the present 
volume shows that his learned, active, and original mind ranged widely over 
the whole field of classical scholarship. There are essays on the Odyssey, 
Hesiod (a long review of Wilamowitz), Archilochus, Tyrtaeus, Plato, 
and Menander, and an important group on Cicero. There is a fascinating 
group of essays on Greek writing, a subject to which Harder devoted much 
attention and on which he has a great deal to say which is illuminating (the 
plates at the end of the book illustrate the last of these essays, ‘Rottenschrift’, 
which is a masterpiece of its kind). There are instances of large-scale generaliza- 
tion, often, though not always, fresh and enlightening. ‘Eigenart der Griechen’, 
the long essay first published in 1¢99 with which the collection begins, is one of 
the best of these. And there are studies of precise points of detail or limited 
subjects which always contain something of more than merely pedantic or 
specialist interest. The two articles on the inscriptions of the sculptors Paeonius 
and Grophon and on 1. 4 of the Didyma inscription No. 217 are perhaps the 
most outstanding of these. There is a long essay on Goethe which looks as if it 
should be interesting to students of German literature. There is the excellent 
Gnomon obituary of Wilamowitz and a pleasant appreciation of Mommsen, 

There is nothing in this varied collection which is not worth reading at 
least once. But perhaps the essays to which scholars will most often return, 
and which they will be best pleased to have available in this convenient and 
attractive form, are those on Cicero and on Plotinus., Harder had a particular 
sympathy and understanding for Cicero; and his reasoned dislike of a certain 
sort of Quellenforschung, which he expressed forcibly at the Vandceuvres meeting, 
enabled him, when dealing with the philosophical works, to see their author 
as a man capable of thought and not an inanimate composite of Panaetius, 
Posidonius, Antiochus, etc. In these Cicero essays (and in plenty of other 
places in the book) we can see one of the most valuable characteristics of 
Harder’s work, the determination to get behind the books to the men who 
wrote them, and to perceive them as far as possible (very dimly often enough, 
he would freely admit) as real people acting, thinking, arguing, reading, and 
writing in the society in which they really lived. The essay on the Somnium 
Scipionis is particularly good, and has stood the test of time and learned dis- 
cussion extremely well (it was first published in 1929). 

Among the Plotinus essays there is one of outstanding importance which is 
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now published for the first time, ‘Zur Biographie Plotins’. This is a long critical 
study of Porphyry’s Life of Plotinus which does more than anything yet pub- 
lished to help us to understand Plotinus the man and his relations with the 
men among whom he lived. One particularly interesting and convincing dis- 
cussion is that of Plotinus’ position in Roman society and his relations with the 
Senate and the Emperor Gallienus; perhaps Harder slightly exaggerates 
Porphyry’s failure to understand this side of his master’s life, but he certainly 
makes us understand it better, and his treatment of the Platonopolis plan is 
excellent. The discussion, too, of the place of magic in the life and thought of 
Plotinus is one of the best things which have been written on this controversial 
subject. The other Plotinus essays include the well-known demonstration that 
the treatises iii. 8 [30], v. 8 [31], v. 5 [$2], and ii. 9 [33] really form one con- 
tinuous work, a glimpse of the obvious (which no one had previously noticed) 
which both helps our understanding of Plotinus and throws a rather lurid light 
on the editorial methods of Porphyry. There is also the long Gnomon review of 
the first volune of the Heniy—Schwyzer edition of the Enneads, which is 
a most important contribution to the textual criticism of Plotinus. 

The volume ends with an excellent Nachwort by Professor Marg which is 
both a biography of Harder and an appreciation of his work. In it, all that is 
necessary is said about Harder’s flirtation with the ideas of National Socialism 
(which has left faint but perceptible traces in some of the papers of the 30’s 
and 40’s included in this collection) and his acceptance of the directorship of 
an ‘Institut fir indogermanische Geistesgeschichte’. 

There is a list of Harder’s writings, and the book is well indexed. Printing 
and production are very good. 


University of Liverpool A. H. ARMSTRONG 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND OTHER STUDIES 


Kart Remuarpt: Vermichinis der Antike. Gesammelte Essays zur 
Philosophie und Geschichtschreibung. Pp. 418. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1960. Cloth, DM. 23. 

Tus is the first of two volumes in which Reinhardt’s Kleine Schriften are to 
be collected. It comprises some eighteen pieces, of which three were reprinted 
in an earlier collection, Von Werken und Formen (Godesberg, 1948), and two 
are now published for the first time. In addition there are two indexes and a 
Nachwort by the editor. This last gives not only a general appreciation but 
a very fair attempt to describe certain principles underlying all Reinhardt’s 
writings. These can be seen most clearly in his treatment of Greek philosophical 
writers whose works survive only in fragments. Here three successive stages 
may be distinguished in modern times. There is first what may be described 
as pure critical doxography—the comparison of statements in different authors 
in order to decide which statement is more likely to be true. This was essen- 
tially the standpoint of Zeller’s great historical work, Die Philosophie der Griechen. 
In the second stage there was added to this method a radical Quellenforschung 
as a necessary preliminary to the appraisal of any particular statement, a 
process pioneered by Diels. To this Reinhardt would add a third stage, the 
need to penetrate to the principle of unity presupposed by the surviving frag- 
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ments and testimonia, in the belief that if we can grasp such a principle we may 
be able to go beyond mere fragments in our understanding of a thinker’s work. 
It is this more than anything else which gives a distinctive flavour to so much 
of Reinhardt’s writing, not least in these essays. 

The collection contains great riches. It opens with a remarkable unpub- 
lished article on ‘Personifikation und Allegorie’. This involves the rejection 
of the view associated with the name of Usener, according to which the 
gods of the Greeks were the product of personifications of natural forces of 
various kinds. Rather the reverse. The personifications in the literature of the 
archaic period and the early fifth century involve attempts to apply the pattern 
of the Olympian deities in ever wider circles—it was the gods who were original, 
and personification which was derivative. This process gave way to that of 
Allegory after the fifth century. Allegory, defined as a statement with a second 
meaning different from its surface meaning, is the opposite of personification, 
and was absent in Homeric and archaic literature. Supposed examples to the 
contrary, Ate, the Litai, and Archilochus’ Ship of State are excluded as being 
analogies rather than true allegories. 

There follow three articles on Heraclitus, all by now well known. Reinhardt’s 
general view, propounded in his book on Parmenides, that it is constancy in 
change which is the object of Heraclitus’ search, is now close to being orthodox. 
In the first of the present articles he goes farther and argues that for Heraclitus 
fire was a guiding and controlling force in the universe. To some subsequent 
scholars this has seemed too Stoic a view to be appropriate to Heraclitus. But 
Reinhardt may be right; and even those who disagree take as their starting- 
point Reinhardt’s rejection of fragment 66 and simply extend his scepticism 
farther. The long review of Kranz’s Empedokles accepts what Kranz says about 
Empedocles’ supposed self-deification, but rejects his view that the Katharmoi 
preceded the poem on Nature in the development of Empedocles’ thought. 
Both contentions of Reinhardt seem likely to be right. In an early article (1912), 
on ‘Hekataios von Abdera und Demokrit’, Reinhardt argues that the Cosmology 
at the beginning of Diodorus Siculus was not Epicurean as was then supposed, 
but represents the views of Democritus as reported by Hecataeus: Subsequent 
criticism has tended to reject Democritus as a source because of the absence 
of any trace of atomism in the cosmology, but holds firmly to a sixth- or fifth- 
century derivaticn. 

The longest item in the present book is the treatment of ‘Platons Mythen’. 
This was originally published as a book in 1926 and the present version was 
revised in 1938. Here the special method of Reinhardt is applied not to 
fragments but to an author whose work survives complete. It is argued that 
the traditional Greek capacity for myth died in Plato’s youth, its death being 
promoted by the rationalism of Socrates and the Sophists which represented an 
Entgétterung—a stripping away of the divine from men’s picture of the 
universe. Plato aimed to restore the mythical, but upon a new plane, that of the 
soul, and he related it closely to his Dialectic and to the World of the Ideas, 
so that it came to play an integral part in all his thinking. This represents the 
most adventurous of all Reinhardt’s attempts at a ‘Sprung ins Andere’. Yet it 
remains curiously impressive even to those who feel compelled to reject its 
main thesis. 

The remainder of the essays consist of two dealing with Herodotus, one with 
Thucydides and Machiavelli, two with Nietzsche, an article on ‘Classical 

R 
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Philology and the Classical’, articles on four other scholars, and a final article, 
‘Akademisches aus zwei Epochen’, which gives a moving account of Rein- 
hardt’s experiences under the Hitler régime. 


University College, Swansea G. B. KERFERD 


GREEK NOUNS IN -os AND & 


Jean Gacnepain: Les Noms grecs en -os et en-&. Contribution a I’étude du 
genre en indo-européen. (Etudes et Commentaires, xxxi.) Pp. 107. 
Paris: Klincksieck, 1959. Paper, 20 fr. 

Tuts book, though not long, cannot easily be described or criticized in a short 
space. Its arguments are often subtle; covering a wide range, it implies still 
farther prospects and, while drawing its material almost exclusively from Greek, 
it can be understood (as its sub-title indicates) only as an essay in Indo-Euro- 
pean. Its main thesis is that the use of -d to form the feminine of adjectives is 
secondary ; its original function was to form a substantive to a thematic adjec- 
tive, both adjective and substantive being parallel derivatives from an athe- 
matic substantive (this derivational structure is exemplified by movs: *edos, 
attested in n. wédov: wédy). The origin of the masculine—feminine distinction is 
bound up with an adjectivization of 4-substantives concomitant with sub- 
stantivization of many thematic adjectives. The original unity to which the two 
main uses of the element -d can be traced resides, therefore, not in a concept such 
as ‘femaleness’ or ‘collectivity’, but in a grammatical function. 

Among the arguments on which this thesis rests a number of otherwise 
scattered facts find a place. Foremost among them is the regularity of the 
correspondence between such original adjectives as rouds (and the substantivized 
répos) and substantives such as roy}. The same correspondence holds in 
suffixed forms, ¢.g. -pos -pa, -tos -a. Adjectives ‘of two terminations’ represent 
the originally genderless adjective. In compounds. like dros the thematic 
inflexion ceases to be a problem, since the second component is not the 
substantive ri} but an adjective *ryos. 4 defid and similar nouns are not in 
origin feminine adjectives (with yelp, etc., understood), but substantives. 4- 
substantives can designate persons, and so constitute the first-declension mas- 
culines of Greek and Latin, including those in -tas beside -tos and in -rns 
beside the adjectives in -ros. This differentiation of d-stem substantives into 
nouns designating persons capable of being agents, on the one hand, and nouns 
denoting actions and their realizations, on the other, plays a capital role in 
Gagnepain’s theory of the origin of the masculine—feminine distinction as a 
sort of repetition of the earlier distinction of animate and inanimate. It is to be 
hoped that he will take an early opportunity to set out this theory, elegant and 
important as it clearly is, more fully and explicitly. 

The author himself (p. viii) stresses the provisional character of his study, 
which, confined with few exceptions to Greek, provides an inadequate base 
for conclusions about Indo-European as a whole. Yet the formal and func- 
tional relations to which he directs attention seem in the main Indo-European, 
even if more faithfully represented and in some respects even extended in 
Greek. Many questions await Gagnepain’s fuller answer. For example, is the 
distinction between stems in -#/-4 with gradation and stems in -d without grada- 
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tion to be so briefly dismissed as on p. 11? Is it structurally necessary to assume 
that every single noun in -d@ presupposes an adjective in -0, whether this is 
attested or not (e.g. *aifpdés p. 23; cf. pp. 21, 22)? There is no reference to 
Mycenaean Greek; perhaps Gagnepait: rejects or reserves judgement on the 
decipherment of Linear B, which provides evidence relevant to his remarks on 
-eva/-ea from -evs (p. 36) and, in igija, an example well adapted to his argu- 
ment. 

The second part of the book is devoted to the semantics of nouns in -d. 
Taking pairs consisting of a noun in -d in semantic opposition to a thematic 
or other formation, Gagnepain seeks to establish their meanings by the use of 
quotations. Thus he attempts to show that the various meanings in each 
particular case derive from a basic opposition, defined for pairs of the type 
7épuos/rop as that of ‘Essence = Acte (-os)’ to ‘Existence == Efficience (-d)’. 
The relation of this ideal definition to the attested meanings is not always very 
clear, Certainly Gagnepain makes many acute 2-d important observations 
about the meaning of the words studied ; and in many cases these may reflect 
a distinction between the act in itself and the act in its modalities or mani- 
festations. But the method of determining meanings from contexts, however 
unavoidable, has its dangers, above all, that of reading into a context the mean- 
ing to be demonstrated. For example, the passages Od. ix. 167, and Plato, Rep. 
397a may admit a distinction of meaning between ¢@éyyos and doy}, but 
are too similar to prove it. We are told that JI. ii. 791, efearo 5¢ dboyyiv 
vit ITpudpoww ITodirn ‘ne signifie pas qu’Iris a pris la voix de P., mais qu’elle 
emprunte son langage’, an interpretation which assumes the meaning to be 
proved (besides providing a rather ineffective disguise for Iris). Of vdzros/vdan 
(pp. 92-93) it is said that the latter ‘fait “‘tableau’”’ ’, the former ‘ne décrit pas; 
il définit une configuration de terrain’. To exemplify vdwos Gagnepain quotes 
Xen. An. vi. 5. 12 del dydvovro of ayyowjpevor emi vdrres peydAw Kai Svomdpw ... 5 
but L.S.J. gives also the still less descriptive Xen. Eq. Mag. 4. 4 jw dmdpos 
vdras évrvyydvwot. He quotes Soph. Tr. 436 Olraiov vdmos and Ar. Th. 998 
merpwders te vdrras, but not the contrary examples Eur. Andr, 275 ‘Iaiav és 
vdrav and 284 bAdKojov vdios, which suffice to show how incomplete is the 
correlation of vdan and vdzos with ‘tableau’ and ‘configuration de terrain’. 

Notwithstanding any questions and cautions it may suggest to the reader, 
Gagnepain’s book is a notable contribution to the work of the French school of 
Indo-Europeanists. Much of what he writes will command assent: all deserves 
admiration for its subtlety and imaginative insight. 


Westfield College, London D.M. JONES 


THE COLLECTED PAPERS OF MANU LEUMANN 


Manu Leumann: Aleine Schriften. Herausgegeben zum siebzigsten 
Geburtstag. Pp. xii+434. Ziirich: Artemis Verlag, 1959. Cloth, 
37.50 Sw. fr. 

Ir may be difficult to know which gift is the more acceptable to a Fubilar, a 
volume of his colleagues’ contributions or of his own published papers, but 
there is no doubt that from the public point of view the latter has much in its 
favour. Instead of a miscellany the reader acquires a volume to which unity of 
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authorship has given consistency of subject, style, and method; a volume 
which, if well indexed as this is, presents the author’s lesser writings in a form 
as accessible for continuous reading and for reference as his other works, and 
restores currency to articles that may prove fruitful as well as interesting long 
after their first appearance. 

This book is divided into four parts. The first contains articles on Latin, 
the second on Greek, the third on Indo-European and general linguistics, 
while the fourth is an appendix consisting of a chronology of Leumann’s career 
and honours, of lists of his publications and the dissertations undertaken by his 
pupils (many of whom have achieved distinction as scholars) under his super- 
vision, and of the index to the whole volume. Of the considerable number of 
detailed articles on Latin, many are clearly the by-product of Leumann’s 
distinguished work for the Thesaurus and for his revision of the phonology 
and morphology in Stolz—Schmaiz ; on the Greek side there is a good deal that 
foreshadows in method of treatment, sometimes in detail also, his Homerische 
Worter. There are some long papers (e.g. on adjectives in -icius, on cognomina in 
-inus, -illa, on genitives of the type Achilli) which offer valuable collections of 
data as well as solutions of problems, and a few essays of wider scope (such as 
that on Latin poetic language) and on questions of theory (for example on 
semantic change and on modern phonological doctrine). Reviews are excluded, 
but place is found for ‘Grunds&tzliches zur etymologischen Forschung’, 
originally an introduction to a review of the Latin etymological dictionaries 
of Tucker and Walde. 

Many of these papers exemplify a method which, if not peculiar to Leumann, 
is used by him so extensively and with such originality as to seem characteristic 
of him, to make him, in the words of Ernst Howald’s introductory address 
(p. v), ‘den konsequentesten der Analogisten . . . immer jenem einen Ausgangs- 
punkt nachspiirend, von dem aus per analogiam eine neue Sprachentwicklung 
einsetzen konnte’. Leumann is little concerned with sound-changes ; his interest 
is aroused at the levels where meaning is of importance—morphology, word- 
formation, syntax, semantics. In these fields he sees linguistic change as the 
extension of a new interpretation, ‘Umdeutung’, from a particular context, 
which it is his main purpose to define. For example, postumus ‘last’ must have 
acquired its meaning ‘posthumously born’ from the name Postumus, which, 
closing the series Quintus, Sextus, etc., could obviously be given only to the son 
born after his father’s death. In the case of 7 the development ‘than’ from ‘or’ 
is explained as an extension from questions, originally disjunctive, of the type 
dpa 6 beds xpeirrwv 7 6 dvOpwros ; Basically the same method is that by which 
the proliferation of a formal element, say Latin -icius and -icius, Sanskrit 
-tavan, is traced back to a single word, in which it arose through an ‘Um- 
deutung’. Thus -icius is found to have its source in patric-ius, originally a de- 
rivative of patricus, but re-analysed as patr-icius. For Leumann, whose principle 
is that ‘man darf nie vergessen, da8 die Bedeutungswandel in bestimmten 
Satzen und Situationen erfolgen, und nicht am isolierten Wort’ (p. 204), this 
is not enough; a context for the change must be found or, if attested usage 
does not furnish it, imaginatively reconstructed. The historically rare patricus 
is therefore envisaged in an unattested *patrica gens, whence patric-ius ‘belonging 
to a patrica gens, noble’ was re-analysed as patr-icius and referred directly to 
patres. In examples such as this, where a link must be supplied, Leumann’s 
imaginative brilliance and intuitive power are best displayed; but at the same 
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time there is present a risk of artificiality or excessive elaboration. To explain 
adées, wAéa Leurnann assumes that to n.sing mAdov (3rd declension) a plural 
aAéa was formed on the pattern of the and declension, and to this again m.f.plur. 
mAées after the rd declension. Apt indeed for such cases is the metaphor with 
which he introduces the solution of another problem in this article (p. 218) : 
‘So sind die Steine aufgestellt fiir das Endspiel.’ 

It may be inferred from his theory and practice that Leumann sees the same 
process of reinterpretation at work in the traditional language of poetry and in 
the interchange of everyday speech. A later poet misunderstands the obscure 
word or construction of an earlier, and in his own work propagates his mis- 
understanding as a new meaning or form. In dialogue the hearer, failing to 
grasp the proper meaning of an expression used by the speaker, interprets it 
as best he can from the context, and as speaker in his turn transmits his re- 
interpretation to others. Such a formulation of semantic change (pp. 286-7) 
would seem to go beyond even the ‘héchstmégliche Vereinfachung’ that 
Leumann admits for it. It excludes from consideration the possibilities that 
old and new meanings coexist for a while, alternating in the usage even of the 
same individual; that some linguistic change is due to an indifference to 
exact expression on the part of the speaker as well as the hearer ; that some part 
is played by new associations of words and ideas formed in the internal mono- 
logue of which thought mainly consists. 

Leumann is no grammar-and-dictionary linguist; his method and interests 
demand and receive from him scholarship of a high order. This fact, and his 
manifest love of the classical, especially poetic, languages, give his collected 
papers importance not only for linguists but for classical scholars in general. 
Some of these studies (e.g. those on carivn and on edyepijs, Svexepjs) besides 
their lexicographical value discuss and elucidate particular passages of litera- 
ture. His essay on Latin poetic language shows how great a boon he could 
bestow on Latinists by a comprehensive work on this subject. This is, to sum 
up, a book of many varied aspects (of which only a few have been touched 
here), which gives the reader much material for reflection, many occasions 
for assent, a few for doubt, and always some model of meticulous learning or 
bold conjecture to admire. 


Westfield College, London D. M. JONES 


LATIN IN THE BALKAN PROVINCES 


H. MrnAgscu: Limba latind in provinciile dundrene ale imperiului roman. 
Pp. 327. Bucarest: Editura Academiei Republicii Populare Romine, 
1960. Paper, lei 11.30. 

In this book, which is one of a series on the history of the Rumanian language, 
Professor Mihdescu studies the Latin of the Balkan provinces of the Roman 
empire in the light of the inscriptions found in the area (some 21,000 in number) 
and of the writings of Victorinus of Pettau, Palladius of Ratiaria, Auxentius of 
Durostorum, Maximinus author of the Dissertatio contra Ambrosium, Nicetas of 
Remesiana, Ioannes Maxentius, Marcellinus comes, and Iordanes. His pur- 
pose is not to identify specific features of eastern as opposed to western vulgar 
Latin, but to illustrate the characteristics and development of vulgar Latin as 
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a whole from texts written in the eastern half of the empire. His material 
consists entirely of words and forms attested in texts. and reconstructed words 
appear only occasionally by way of additional illustration. 

In his introduction (pp. 23-56) he deals briefly with the history of the pro- 
vinces of Illyricum, Noricum, Pannonia, Moesia, Dacia, Macedonia, and 
Thrace, their later subdivisions, the sites of legionary camps, the development 
of urban life, the progress of Christianization, and the invasions of peoples 
from beyond the frontier. He goes on to discuss the concept of ‘vulgar Latin’, 
the different interpretations which have been given to the term, and the hypo- 
theses by which scholars have sought to explain regional differentiations under- 
lying the Romance languages. 

The chapter on phonology (pp. 57~119) expounds systematically the de- 
viations from literary Latin found in epigraphic texts, illustrating them with 
copious examples from the west as well as from the east. That on morphology 
(pp. 121-52) discusses morphological innovation attested in the texts, and 
concludes with a rather scrappy and unsystematic section on word-formation. 
There is little attempt in these chapters to distinguish between what is frequent 
and what is occasional, or indeed between mistakes of the writer and those 
of the stone-mason. 

The chapter on syntax (pp. 153-82) is a series of studies of particular aspects 
of vulgar Latin syntax (e.g. the relative frequency of vixit annis and vixit annos 
in sepulchral inscriptions, compound adverbs and prepositions such as in ante, 
de sub, etc.) than a systematic exposition. The sources, of course, present only a 
limited number of syntactical patterns. The chapter on vocabulary (pp. 183- 
236) lists a number of words which the author regards as typical of his texts, with 
notes on their attestation and Romance descendants. The principle under- 
lying his choice is not clear : everyday words like pagus and rostrum rub shoulders 
with rarities like convirginius and dumopireti, and words with progeny in Ruma- 
nian or Albanian like olla and orbus with those represented only in the western 
Romance tongues. Among words or senses not recorded in the Thesaurus 
which appear in Mihdescu’s list are: adcensita, augustium, confrater, facella, 
hostire (= hunt, attack). 

An anthology of sixty inscriptions and passages from Balkan Latin authors, 
with translations and brief linguistic commentaries, occupies pp. 237-65. 

In a concluding chapter (pp. 267-79) the author attempts to arrange the 
phonetic and morphological changes which distinguished vulgar from classical 
Latin in chronological sequence. He concludes, from the frequency in his texts 
of such non-Rumanian features as tonic u > 0 up to the sixth century when 
our sources give out, that ‘the Danubian provinces did not form an isolated or 
independent linguistic domain’ (p. 279). There follow résumés in Russian and 
French, 29 pages of indexes, and three maps. 

Among points requiring correction in a second edition the following were 
noted : dixérunt is not a vulgar Latin innovation (p. 58) ; mélum for mdlum is a 
reborrowing from Greek, and not a Latin innovation (p. 60) ; Safinius is not 
evidence for vulgar Latin 6 > f, but is an Oscan gentile name (p. 92); the 
spelling Quiriace has nothing to do with assibilation of ¢ before front-vowels 
(p. 96) ; voluctas for voluntas is probably a graphic error, and it is so interpreted 
on p. 250 (p. 108) ; the haplologies quoted on p. 119 are graphic, not phonetic, 
phenomena ; Auiusce is probably a fossilized archaism rather than a sign of the 
vitality of -ce (p. 140) ; Jerome, ep. 27. 2, is not an example of a periphrastic 
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future formed with velle (p. 143) ; de al. I Thr. is not an example of unclassical 
use of de, but an abbreviation for decurio (p. 153) ; preference for vixit annis over 
vixit annos has nothing to do with the Italian and Rumanian plural forms anni 
and ani (p. 159); 0b c. abl. is muddled archaism, not living speech (p. 174) ; 
praecipio ut ponatur is not an example of ut c. subj. in indirect statement (p. 176). 

Mihdescu is a sensible and well-informed guide, and his manual will cer- 
tainly be of much use to the students for whom it is written. Others may find his 
collections of illustrated material helpful for various purposes. 


University College, London ROBERT BROWNING 


WISSOWA SUPPLEMENTED 


Kurt Latte: Rémische Religionsgeschichte. Pp. xvi+-444; 33 ill. on plates. 
Munich: Beck, 1960. Cloth, DM. 38-50 

It is now forty-eight years since the late Georg Wissowa gave the world the 
second edition of his masterpiece, Religion und Kultus der Rimer. The present 
work does not supersede nor attempt to supersede it; it remains an almost 
inexhaustible treasure-house of pertinent and conveniently arranged re- 
ferences. But the explanatory matter is at times out of date, here and there 
marred by eccentric opinions of the author. Professor Latte is a man not only 
of profound learning but of great good sense, and the reader will look in vain 
for ‘freak’ pronouncements on any aspect of a complicated and difficult sub- 
ject. The arrangement is historical, the chief subjects being the Peasant 
Religion (chapter v), the Religion of the Community (chapter vi), and the 
influences exercised by other Italian communities, by the College of Pontiffs, 
and by the new cults and forms of ritual which came in from various sources 
(chapters vii-ix). Then follow successively accounts of the decay of the old 
religion (chapter x), the Augustan restoration, and the consequent Imperial 
cult (chapters xi-xii), and then the really new element, the search for gods 
of some sort with whom the individual might have personal relations (chapter 
xiii). This last phenomenon, which of course is not peculiar to Rome, naturally 
led to the decay, in all save outward form, of the old State cult, and this subject 
is dealt with in chapter xiv. Four appendixes deal respectively with prayer 
and sacrifice, with the priesthoods, with the Argei, and with the temples. 
There is a good index and an elaborate table of the ecclesiastical calendar, if 
so it may be called, of ancient Rome. 

As I have already hinted, the main interest of this book lies in the excellent 
explanations of all the religious phenomena discussed. The author adds to his 
learning a sympathetic understanding of Roman religious thought, such as 
we are accustomed to in English in the works of Warde Fowler, but by no 
means always find in the work of scholars of other nationalities. When it is 
combined with so minute a knowledge of all relevant facts, and aiso of ancient 
opinions and speculations, the effect is thoroughly satisfactory, and the book 
has earned an honourable position in the library of anyone interested either 
in the religions of antiquity or in the study of religion in general. 

As examples of the many good points in this book, a few references are added 
here. On p. 18 we find one of many explanations of how what had once been 
the cult of individual families or farms was taken over by the State, with the 
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help of sundry easily understood fictions. P. 21 gives a brief but satisfactory 
sketch of the manner in which Jupiter and Juno won the positions they held in 
historical times. P. 23 corrects the common assumption that the introduction of 
the cult of Diana in Rome was an attempt to transfer the communal worships 
of the Latin League to its new capital. Latte rightly points out that we hear 
nothing of Latins coming to Rome to take part in the service of the goddess. 
P. 27 shows a good understanding of early religious psychology. Such abstrac- 
tions as Fides, Concordia, and the rest were never thought of, it would seem, 
as human sentiments, but as divine forces, working from without upon men 
and causing them to keep faith, to live in harmony, and so forth. The close 
connexion of the oldest religious forms with magic is repeatedly and rightly 
insisted upon, and a ray of light thrown on the origins of some, to our eyes, 
irrational practices on p. 83. Why were women not allowed to be present at a 
sacrifice to Silvanus? Originally because his sphere is the uncultivated country 
where the cattle and sheep pasture, and it is the men’s business, not the women’s, 
to attend them there. Usage, as the author neatly puts it, has passed into a 
taboo. It is agreeable to find, for instance on p. 89, that the author does not 
adopt any of the aberrant theories concerning the nature and function of 
Ianus, but leaves him his manifest and original connexion with the house door. 
On p. 95 n. 3, an ingenious explanation is given of the very puzzling state- 
ment in Plutarch (Q.2. 277a) that the Romans prayed that none of the house- 
hold might become xpnords, which he interprets to mean dead. Considering 
that he was but an indifferent Latinist, it is no libel to suppose him, or possibly 
some other Greek on whom he drew, capable of confusing probrum with 
probum, which would make a quite understandable petition that no scandal, 
probrum, might occur in the family. This is but one of scores if not hundreds 
of discussions in the many footnotes of puzzling passages in ancient authors. I 
am glad to note that on p. 99, n. 2, he agrees with me in denying that the 
Roman householder addressed the Lemures as Manes paterni. 

One of the author’s many good points is that he is never ashamed to confess 
his own ignorance. Thus on p. 138 he gives up any attempt to explain who 
Libitina originally was, or why and how she came to be connected with deaths, 
till finally she was thought of as the death-goddess. The very next page leaves 
the mysterious name Amabestas unexplained, along with one or two other 
appellations, obviously of deities, which mean nothing to us and (one may 
suspect) meant little if anything to the Romans themselves in historical times. 
Where an explanation does seem possible, as in the case of Mercurius (pp. 
162-3), it is regularly brief, clear, and as satisfactory as the state of the evidence 
permits. Naturally points of disagreement arise. Thus on p. 169 I for one am 
by no means convinced that Diana, despite the fact that her name means 
something like ‘bright’, was originally a moon-goddess. But where so much is 
doubtful it is not to be expected that any careful reader will agree with every- 
thing that this or any other author says. P. 179 offers an interesting contrast 
between the Roman Fortuna and the Greek Tyche; the former is almost 
everywhere good fortune, not the incalculable workings of blind chance. The 
section on Venus (pp. 183 ff.) is particularly interesting, the question of her 
origins and the meaning of some of her obscure titles being admirably dealt 
with. But it cannot be said that the question how she came to be identified with 
so great a goddess as Aphrodite is yet fully answered. 

In dealing with the Flamen Dialis, Latte makes the interesting suggestion 
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(p. 203) that originally he must remain in the open air, and that is why he is 
supposed always to wear his apex, even when indoors. In treating of prayer- 
formulae, he points out (p. 207) that we find little support for the definite 
statement that lists of gods addressed should begin with Ianus and end with 
Vesta. There are repeated warnings (e.g. p. 237, n. 4) against the inaccurate 
use in such authors as Livy of old technical terms. P. 248 gives an interesting 
reference to the archaic nature of some rites taken over from Greek sources. 
P. 265, suggests that the irreverent treatment of gods in such plays as Plautus’ 
Amphitruo played its part in doing away with the ancient feeling of distant re- 
spect for Jupiter and other deities. It need hardly be emphasized that when 
such men as Varro and Nigidius Figulus are dealt with the matter is well 
though briefly handled. 

The illustrations are well chosen and not hackneyed. They include an im- 
pressive Etruscan head of Tinia, and various other interesting representations 
of gods and goddesses, including several coins. 

Altogether, this is a great book, worthy to take its place among the classics 
of the subject ; and scholars owe a debt of gratitude to the learned and diligent 
author. 


St. Andrews H. J. ROSE 


THE LINEAR B TABLETS FROM KNOSSOS 


The Knossos Tablets. A transliteration by Emmett L. Bennett, JoHN 
Cuapwick, Micuaret Ventris, Second edition with corrections and 
additions by Joun CuHapwick with the assistance of Frep W. House- 
HOLDER. (University of London Institute of Classical Studies, Bulletin 
Supplement No. 7.) Pp. vi+-137. London: Institute of Classical Studies, 
1959. Paper, 155. net. 

In this new edition of The Knossos Tablets various errors and omissions have 
been rectified, new readings and joins noted, forty new texts added, and the 
concordance revised by F. W. Householder on the basis of that published by 
M. Lejeune in Mémoires de philologie mycénienne, i. 349 ff. Even if The Knossos 
Tablets was intended, as the preface states, to be ‘a temporary expedient pend- 
ing the publication of a new major edition of the Knossos Tablets in the 
original script’, it is none the less a work of the highest authority. For the great 
majority of the tablets, including in the new edition those first transcribed by 
Chadwick and Ventris in 1955, it presents a text based on two or more autopsies 
made by different persons or on different occasions. In many cases where 
doubt or disagreement still remains, it is difficult to see what more can be done 
to dispel them, particularly because sometimes, as in L 1568, the result of fresh 
inspection is to reveal further uncertainty. This does not mean that nothing is 
left for a second revision, should the occasion arise. In the first place, despite 
all the skill and thoroughness of the editors, one or two inadvertences have 
survived from the first edition (see Nestor 111). In the second place, according 
to the preface, not every reading has yet been verified. Even a non-epigraphist 
working with no resources but the plates in Scripta Minoa ii may glean a trifle 
here and there, such as the check-mark overlooked in Da1098.B, though it 
will be little enough reward for much expense of time. He may be able to 
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exercise some degree of choice between readings in cases of disagreement, 
noting, for example, that the first sign of As1517.13 is more like ai than du. 
But photographs give little help in reading faint characters or distinguishing 
intentional from accidental marks, In Ap 623.2 the first edition, in agreement 
with Bennett's ndex, gives we-ra-te-ja, which is suggested also by the transcrip- 
tion in Scripta Minoa ii, whereas the new edition gives we-ra-ti-ja without indicat- 
ing the source of the change. The reader who consults the photograph will find 
an ill-discernible tangle which he may think admits either possibility. What 
is the reiation of Da1221 and 1204? Householder’s concordance, like Lejeune’s, 
records a join of two tablets, but on p. 18, where the text is given, they are in- 
dicated as duplicate numbers for the same tablet, for which reference is given 
to a photograph in Scripta Minoa ii, plate 77. Not only, however, does a tablet 
numbered 1221 appear on that plate, but on plate 85, in a photograph to which 
The Knossos Tablets does not refer, appears a tablet numbered 1224; it is 
obviously identical with 1221 except that its beginning is broken off along the 
curved upright of the second character ta. Was 1221 broken after being photo- 
graphed, and its main fragment erroneously renumbered and photographed 
again as a new tablet? If so, is the initial fragment with the character ai 
(cf. X 7703) still in existence? This edition presents some new joins, an im- 
portant example being that of the chariot-text Sdoq450+0483, and many 
indications, omitted from the first edition, of earlier joins have been inserted ; 
but the prospect of numerous joins with fragments in the 7000 series, held out 
in the preface of the first edition, is still unrealized. 

The changes in the second edition, both corrections and additions of new 
material and information, are numerous and in many cases substantial ; for a 
large number of tablets which appear without change the texts have been re- 
examined and confirmed. These advantages amply justify the exacting labour 
which the preparation of this edition must have cost its editors. To them sincere 
gratitude is due, and also to the Institute of Classical Studies, which has 
published it, despite its greater size, at the same price as the first edition. 


Westfield College, London D. M. JONES 


A SHORT AEGEAN PREHISTORY 


A. Severyns: Gréce et Proche-orient avant Homére. Pp. 242; 3 plates, 
8 text-figs., 3 maps. Brussels: Office de Publicité S.A., 1960. Paper, 
225 B.fr. 

Tus volume results from the revision, for a third edition, of the author’s 
book Homére, le cadre historique in the Collection Lebégue, which was designed to 
outline for the non-specialist both the setting of the events of the Homeric 
epics and the world of Homer himself. The present book, ‘plus ample et plus 
austére’, has a rather different scope: it summarizes the history, from the 
beginnings down to the Geometric period, of the whole Aegean area, and 
indeed of Anatolia and parts of the Near East as well, in so far as they are 
necessary for an understanding of Aegean prehistory. It does not attempt to 
confront the historical picture with the Homeric. The scale of the book pre- 
cludes detailed notes and references, but the bibliography, though short, 
ranges widely. ‘The task of preserving proportion in dealing with so wide a 
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field and with several kinds of evidence (archaeological, philological, etc.,) is 
obviously a difficult one, but on the whole is successfully handled. The uncer- 
tainties of chronology and linguistic history alike are frankly admitted, and the 
writer does not press individual hypotheses, though in the chapter on the 
Achaean world as seen in the Linear B tablets he does perhaps give too de- 
finite an air to some interpretations; and here and there a hasty conclusion 
slips in, e.g. (p. 8g) that Linear A was ‘compris par tous les habitants de I’ile’ 
and that therefore the language of it was not merely not Greek but not even 
Indo-European. On the precise location of the Ahhiyawa of the Hittite records 
he is commendably cautious; but surely Rhodes should have been mentioned 
as one possibility ? 

The archaeologist will find little to quarrel with. To call the Middle Helladic 
makers of Minyan ware themselves ‘Minyans’ is reprehensible; but the im- 
portant question of relationship between L.H. II and L.M. II is well handled ; 
on Mycenaean arms the occurrence of metal greaves in Greece proper has 
been missed; on the thorex the writer could not know that a bronze one 
of Mycenaean date was to be discovered in the Argolid in 1960. The 
chronology of the Trojan War is strangely treated : ‘de plus en plus, on cherche 
a retrouver cette cité de l’épopée dans la Troie VIIa de l’archéologie’—fair 
enough—‘et, donc, @ placer sa chute dans les premiéres années du xiii* siécle, autour de 
1290.’ There is no reference to the Mycenaean pottery evidence of Troy VIIa; 
but Blegen’s fourth volume of Troy was perhaps not available when this was 
written. In any case it is more compatible with both archaeology and Greek 
tradition to see the sack of Troy not as ‘l’ultime épisode de l’expansion 
achéenne’, but as the beginning of the end. Mycenaean expansion was already 
waning, and it had been a commercial, not military, expansion. 

For the Mycenaean period generally one could wish that use had been made 
of the evidence of legend, along with archaeology and philology, if only because 
any account of Mycenaean history that cannot be squared with the sequence 
of events in the legends is likely to be somewhere at fault. 

The illustration of the book is disappointing: the jacket is an eye-catching 
but misleading adaptation of a pottery design ; the three plates are all devoted 
to frescoes—two of them to the same fresco. We are shown nothing of architec- 
ture, pottery, metalwork, or carving in ivory or stone (though these are given 
due mention in the text). The maps are a little amateurish in style, but 
generally useful. The two-colour chapter ornaments have their charm, and are 
not without some allusion to the contents ; but how much better if they had been 
derived from Minoan and Mycenaean rather than from archaic Greek art! 
The text-figures adequately illustrate the various scripts. 

Yet all in all this is a useful book, a lucid and readable account which (until 
something comparable appears in English) I for one shall not hesitate to put in 
the hands of beginners in the archaeology and history of pre-Homeric Greece. 


Emmanuel College, Cambridge F. H. STUBBINGS 


THE ARCHAIC GREEKS 


A. R. Burn: The Lyric Age of Greece. Pp. xvi+422; 6 sketch-maps., 
London: Arnold, 1960. Cloth, 425, net. 
In the two and a half centuries before the Persian invasions Greek civilization 
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was developing its special character, and a new and detailed study of this 
period is welcome. Burn’s plan is sensible. He does not attempt a consecutive 
narrative of military and political events nor does he even append a list of 
dates. Instead he divides his subject into four parts: a short survey of the Early 
Iron Age explains conditions when the Archaic period began, then that period 
is examined under the heads of commercial and colonial expansion, literature 
and politics, and philosophy and religion. The evidence is scattered, defective, 
and often ambiguous, but Burn showsremarkable erudition, much thought, and 
a judgement that is generally sound. If the result is not altogether successful, 
the fault is mostly in the execution. ‘It would have taken less time’, the fore- 
word says, ‘to produce a longer book.’ It would also have been more useful. 
As it is, Burn has skimped the argument on some controversial and important 
matters, though retaining, for instance, a long and leisurely account of the 
position and natural resources of particular colonies and a great many details 
of curious but not strictly relevant information. The impression is at times that 
of lectures, leavened with anecdotes and little jokes, translating all passages of 
Greek, slightly forcing parallels (such as those between political developments 
and the poets), and not straining the class with concentrated evidence or too 
close logic. Still the notes, though not very conveniently set out, give extensive 
references. 

On a subject such as this it is not likely that any two students would agree 
in everything, and I list some points which seem to me to deserve notice. 
P. 33: Burn speaks of a ‘cavalry epoch’ which (if I understand him rightly) 
lasted through most of the seventh and sixth centuries ; this theory, which has 
extensive consequences, should have been reasoned more carefully. P. 37 (and 
212): for arguments that the Greeks did not use dogs in battle see Festschrift 
Andreas Rumpf, pp. 38-42 ; incidentally the date of the sarcophagus of n. 97 is 
¢. 500 B.C. P. 45: the importance of early Spartan art seems exaggerated. 
Pp. 46-47: Burn’s plea for the presence of Phoenician traders in the Aegean is 
timely. P. 47: the identification of the early Greek pottery found at Al Mina 
is still not agreed. P. 56: Burn gives no references for his opinions on the 
origins and chronology of the Etruscans, which are not at all generally accepted. 
P. 58 (etc.): why is it ‘most unlikely’ that the list of thalassocracies was 
invented? P. 59, n. 58: on early Greek ships add a reference to G. S. Kirk, 
B.S.A. xliv. 93-153. P. 61: the account of the orientalizing movement in vase- 
painting is confused ; it began before the early seventh century and it is not true 
that at Corinth anyhow it ran riot till the end of that century. Pp. 64-65 : some 
of the statements about vase-painting and sculpture in Crete and Rhodes 
seem wrong to me, and references should be added to J. K. Brock, Fortetsa, 
W. Schiering, Werkstatten orientalisierender Keramik aus Rhodos, and K. F. 
Johansen, Exochi (Acta A., 1957, pp. 1-192). Pp. 69-72: the evidence, admitted 
by Burn, that Pithecussae was the first Greek colony in the West weakens the 
argument that because of its priority, northerly position, and comparative 
poverty the site of Cumae must have been chosen for trade with Etruria; 
Cumae may have been chosen because it was near Pithecussae, and Pithe- 
cussae simply because it was a fertile island of convenient size ; for Pithecussae 
add references to G. Buchner, Atti ¢ Mem. d. Soc. Magna Gr., 1954, pp. I-11; 
R.M. \x/Ixi, 37-55. P. 73: those who believe that there was Greek pottery in 
Sicily before colonization began should consider F. Villard and G. Vallet, 
Mié.., 1956, pp. 7-27. P. 84: there does not seem to be ‘much’ Cretan and 
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Rhodian ware at Gela. P. 91: Burn keeps harping on the Lelantine war and 
early alliances, but tends to stretch the evidence, as here in the statement that 
Corinth lent Satnos a naval architect (Ameinocles). P. 102: it is bold to suggest 
that the prosperity of Phrygia depended on transit trade. P. 108: Istrocles 
might conceivably have been named after the little island in the Dodecanese 
and not the river. P. 114: against Burn’s low date for Byzantium there are— 
for what they are worth—a few Late Protocorinthian pieces (Anatolia, i, pl. 10). 
Pp. 124-5: I had hoped that Greek shamans were now out of fashion. P. 129: 
the Camps were near Bubastis, not Memphis. P. 133, n. 8: the sherd from 
Naucratis is not Caeretan. P. 134: why must Psammetichus son of Theocles 
have been born in Egypt when Psammetichus the Cypselid (p. 194) was not? 
P. 144, n. 41: it would have been useful if Burn had worked out his lowered 
chronology in some detail, since his theory certainly deserves testing. P. 146, 
n. 50: the piece ‘very much earlier than 600 B.c.’ and some other early exhibits 
are after all not from Marseilles (see F. Benoit, Provence Hist., 1956, pp. 1-37): 
P. 151: Smyrna was planned systematically before Selinus (B.5.A. liii/liv. 
14-16 and fig. 3), and it is possible that other new cities of the eighth and 
seventh centuries were laid out, as would have been most convenient, on a 
rectangular grid. P. 157 (and 288-9): there is a confusion between the in- 
troduction of money and the introduction of coinage; coinage need not have 
brought any new problem. Pp. 161-70: the reconstruction of the life of 
Archilochus is rather arbitrary, and the same criticism may be made of other 
of Burn’s ‘lives’. Pp. 180-4: this passage on Sparta, ‘one of the most opulent 
states of Greece’, is misleading and the archaeological argument is shaky. 
P. 186: it is rash to assert that in the eighth or early seventh century taxes for 
naval expenditure caused trouble at Corinth; the ‘rebellion’ of Corcyra is 
probably a slip. P. 193: Burn’s comments on Corinthian potters are not fair ; 
most Protocorinthian pottery was decorated with simple linear ornament or 
animals in rough silhouette and was not more skilled than poor Ripe Corin- 
thian work. P. 196, n. 47: Myron’s ‘bronze chambers’ seem to have fallen 
out of the notice of modern archaeologists, but evidently they must be con- 
sidered. Pp. 221-5: the sketch of the history of Chios is too dogmatic. P. 235: 
I am surprised that there is ‘much’ Corinthian painted pottery in Mytilene. 
P. 236: Burn’s statements about the dating and distribution of the ‘Acolic’ 
volute capitals (which on p. 62 he calls Ionic) are not supported by the present 
evidence. P. 349: Burn has more faith than I in the archaeological evidence 
for the original homes of the Etruscans. Pp. 345-72: on the Mysteries and 
Dionysus again Burn is interesting, but more speculative than he admits. Two 
explanatory sections make me wish that Burn had given more space to argu- 
ment than assertion. The first (pp. 258-64) reviews the authorship of disputed 
passages in the Theognidea. The other, pp. 403-8, summarizes Burn’s reasons 
for lowering the traditional dating: that there is some truth in them is likely, 
but we meet new problems (which Burn does not mention) if the foundation 
of the Spartan monarchy is put as late as the early ninth century. It is pre- 
sumably through his distrust of current chronology that Burn is sometimes so 
sparing of his dates that his meaning is not clear; on p. 180, for instance, the 
reader might suppose that all these manifestations of Spartan (or Laconian) 
art were contemporary. 

The style is coloured and carefully topical, the composition rather too dis- 
cursive for quick reading. I quote a specimen which exaggerates both merits 
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and faults. “The Thracians were no Sikels to be cheated and bullied with 
impunity. Big, fairish men, ‘‘red-haired and grey-eyed’’, thorough northerners, 
with a language from which a few words survive (they include briizo, ‘‘I brew”, 
and bria, ‘‘burgh’’, a walled stronghold), they fought with the ‘‘great Thracian 
swords” mentioned by Homer ; their charge was terrible, and as in the early 
Gallic wars of Rome or the claymore-versus-bayonet battles of early modern 
Scotland, the Greek line of pikes gave way before it not once nor twice’ (pp. 
96-97). More novel in a historical study is the translation of Greek verse into 
English verse: the notion is good, but though doggerel does well enough for 
Solon, something more is needed for poetry. 

The Lyric Age is a full and intelligent book, and should be useful to students 
interested in its period and not pressed for time. It also offers some valuable 
ideas to specialists, if they take the trouble to dig them out. At its level and 
on its scale it is the best study of its subject. 


Museum of Classical Archaeology, Cambridge R. M. COOK 


MARATHON 


W. Kenprick Prircuetr: Marathon. (Publications in Classical Archaeo- 
logy, Vol. 4, No. 2.) Pp. 39: 11 plates, map. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1960. Paper, $1.50. 

Proressor Prircuetr has made a most useful and very thorough collection 
of excavations and field work in the area of Marathon, going back to the 
visits of Leake and the diggings of Schliemann, and he has carried out investi- 
gations there on his own and in company with other scholars from the American 
School of Classical Studies. His text is supported by a dozen excellent photo- 
graphs of the plain and hills. On the other hand the ‘Sketch Map’ is very poor, 
lacks a scale, and omits such features as the present course of the Charadra ; 
a copy of the excellent Greek Staff Map for this area would have beer of more 
help to a reader who is following the topographical detail. 

The first problem he tackles is the position of the Heracleum. Here he has to 
discuss the dependability of the conclusions of Soteriades who worked in the 
Marathon plain from 1926 to 1939. Twice in later sections he rejects the find- 
ings of Soteriades (about the walls of the acropolis of Marathon and the course 
of the Charadra where Soteriades found traces of ancient dwelling places on 
both banks), and here he says in a footnote that ‘it would be uncritical to 
accept Soteriades’ identifications unreservedly’ and that the wall identified by 
Soteriades as the temenos wall of the Heracleum consisting of irregular blocks 
is indistinguishable from the piles of stones heaped up by peasants today. He 
does, however, accept Soteriades’s identification of the Heracleum on the 
northern edge of Mt. Agrieliki. I think it would be safer to say that Soteriades’s 
findings here are inconclusive and to leave the matter open. When Pritchett 
comes to the reconstruction of the battle (p. 172), he uses Soteriades’s Hera- 
cleum to mark one end of the Greek line on the day of the battle, but it should 
be noticed that Herodotus mentions the Heracleum as the place where the 
Plataeans joined the Athenians some days before the battle (vi. 108. 1) and 
whence the Athenians returned on the day of the battle to the other Heracleum 
at Cynosargos (vi. 116), so that I should regard the Heracleum as the point of 
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arrival and departure for the Athenians and their supplies rather than as a 
point through which their line of battle ran on the day of the fighting. 

There is an excellent summary of excavations in the mound, which is 
accepted as the place of cremation of the Athenian dead ‘near the area of the 
heaviest Greek losses’. Staes reported that the pavement of the pyre was three 
metres lower than the adjacent surface of the plain today and that the mound 
was thus originally twelve metres high but is now only nine metres high. 
The mound itself has obviously been very heavily eroded during the centuries, 
and the washed-down soil has accumulated round its base, so that the surface 
there is higher than it was in antiquity; but this does not support any idea that 
the plain as a whole has received that amount of silt. Nor do we know whether 
the soil of the mound was dug out of the site or close to it. The length of the 
Greek line is estimated by Pritchett at 1,500 to 1,600 yards, which is reasonable 
for his 10,000 hoplites with a weakened centre of four files; and he makes the 
excellent point that we have no clue from the official order of Attic tribes for 
their position in the line of battle. He deals next with the ‘Little Marsh’ of 
Brexiza, which is often taken to limit the Persians’ left flank, and shows on 
archaeological grounds that there cannot have been a marsh there in the eighth 
century B.c. or at the time of Herodes Atticus (there was one until recently 
when it was drained). He therefore concludes that there was in the fifth century 
B.c. only one raarsh, namely the ‘Great Marsh’ at the northern end of the bay 
and that some of the defeated Persians fled into that marsh; but it may well 
be that the water from the hills or even from the Charadra (which, as he says, 
can change its channels overnight) have always made a swampy area some- 
where on the southern coast of the Marathon bay. 

He has good sections on the anchorage for the Persian fleet and on Persian 
arrowheads ; he rejects the so-called Marathon epigrams and the account of 
the battle in Nepos, but he accepts in toto the Suidas entry ywpis immeis. The 
section ‘Reconstruction of the Battle’ is disappointingly brief after the long 
preliminaries, and it is not clear where he puts the opposing lin-s of battle. 
He considers that the cavalry under Datis was not embarked before the battle, 
but that ‘the attack upon Athens [after the battle] had been entrusted to a 
flying squadron under Datis’ (p. 173). This is a bold divergence from the 
narrative of Herodotus, who composed his account at a time when some 
veterans of Marathon were alive and no doubt critical. The signalling by the 
Ionians, which informed the Athenians that the cavalry was absent, is attri- 
buted to men in trees at Schinia, the most heavily wooded part of the plain 
today. Yet it is surely impossible for anyone to signal effectively from within a 
tree to people who are some two or three miles distant. It is more likely that the 
words dveA@dvras émi ra 5év5pa mean not ‘climbing trees’ but ‘going up (i.e. 
inland) to the trees’, these trees being those felled by the Athenians to impede the 
Persian cavalry, as Nepos, Miltiades 5, says. 

Altogether this is a most interesting study. The collection and the evaluation 
of earlier field work are very valuable to anyone who studies the battle, and 
Pritchett’s theories about the geography of the plain and the positions of the 
armies merit careful consideration. 


Clifton College N. G. L, HAMMOND 
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ROMAN ORIGINS 


Raymonp Biocu: The Origins of Rome. (Ancient Peoples and Places.) 
Pp. 212; 60 plates, 17 line drawings, 5 sketch-maps. London: Thames 
& Hudson, 1960. Cloth, gos. net. 


For fifty years archaeology has been knocking at the gate of the Roman 
historical tradition, and now it has broken in—to upset conservative opinion 
and modify even sceptical views about the regal period and early Republic. 
Glyn Daniel has done a welcome service in procuring this revised version of 
Bloch’s Les Origines de Rome (1959), well translated and excellently illustrated 
in the regular manner of his series. It presents an expert, lucid, and judicial 
summary of the evidence. 

After defining the current state of criticism, Bloch surveys the ethnography of 
Italy in the Iron Age, so that one may appreciate the prehistoric setting of 
Villanovan and Sub-Apennine cultures, and the complex relations of Rome 
with Latium, the Osco-Umbrian peoples, and the Etrusco-Greek civilization, 
which influenced her first development; then he describes and analyses the 
Roman legends about the founding of the city. This clears the ground for an 
account of the earliest settlements at the site of Rome, in archaeological 
terms: the hut foundations on the Palatine, the oldest Forum graves, and the 
Esquiline and Quirinal cemeteries ; their contents indicate that in the eighth 
century B.c. the Roman settlements could stand comparison with those of 
Latium. Shortly after 700— if one may cast back from the traditional feast of 
the Septimontium—the Roman communities formed a simple federation ; in any 
event, as the appearance of Faliscan pottery proves, they were sufficiently well 
organized to share in the Latin relations with southern Etruria. From ¢. 670 
the Forum shows signs of habitation, in a hut village ; from 650 settlement was 
extended on the Quirinal, Viminal, and Capitol and near the Forum Boarium 
by the Tiber. Increasing Etruscan connexions brought in bucchero ware and 
allowed the importation of Greek pottery: note the Attic vases of the early 
sixth century. But Rome in this hut age was no rival of, say, Veii and Caere, 
and could scarcely have destroyed Alba Longa; its people, however, we may 
note against Bloch, may have settled Ostia simply for the sake of the salt-beds. 
In general, the material remains force us to discount the power and prestige of 
the early kings whom the Roman historians glorified in their tradition. 

From ¢. 550 the archaeological evidence is transformed. Polychrome terra- 
cottas of Jitruscan character, especially antefixes in the form of heads and 
fragments of friezes, appear on the Capitol, the Palatine, the Esquiline, and 
in the Forum Romanum and Forum Boarium, to prove the existence of 
decorated sacred buildings. Those on the Capitol, datable c. 500, are associated 
with a powerful sub-foundation, which undoubtedly belonged to the Capitoline 
temple of Tarquin. Similarly there are remains of the Cloaca Maxima, draining 
the Forum, and of sections of an ancient wall, built in opus guadratum of tufa 
blocks, set without mortar, which may represent the traditional ‘Servian Wall’, 
Above all, on the Palatine, in the Forum, and at Sant’ Omobono, large quan- 
tities of Attic black-figure pottery date the period to 550-500. Bloch gives only a 
summary account, and does not enter into controversy about the ‘Servian 
Wall’, which on the strength of an Attic red-figure sherd (datable 520-470) 
Gjerstad would date, along with Servius Tullius, after 500. We have to wait 
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on further information about this wall; but one thing seems clear, viz. that 
from c. 550 direct Etruscan influence, under the Tarquins and Servius Tullius 
of tradition, raised Rome to a position comparable with that of Veii and Caere, 
sharing in trade with Greece and capable of dominating Latium; the state of 
culture in “Tarquinian Rome’ is described in an interesting section. The 
evidence fits the Roman tradition well enough, since one may reduce the 
estimate of regal chronology and even identify Servius Tullius with Mastarna 
of the Vulci fresco. 

But what follows can strike a real blow at the elaborate Roman tradition 
about the fall of the monarchy and the establishment of the Republic. There 
is evidence for the importation of Attic red-figure pottery of good quality into 
Rome as late as 480: only then do traces of Etruscan influence disappear from 
the material remains. Must we therefore bring down the date of the republican 
revolution to c. 475? Gjerstad makes it even more drastically ¢. 450 (see now 
Acta Inst. Rom. Regni Sueciae xxi [1960], 69 ff.). Bloch will not go so far—rightly 
enough on the balance of present evidence ;—yet he notes the tradition that 
Porsenna of Clusium not only attacked Rome but actually took it. This tradi- 
tio::, which is recorded by Tacitus, may have been recovered, like the story 
of Mastarna, through antiquarian research into a wider field of information 
than the Republican Annalists admitted into their history. Should one revert 
to De Sanctis’s argument that Rome evolved from monarchy into republic? 
The Annalists might have distorted tradition into a set piece on the glorious 
founding of the Republic, but they did not necessarily do so. Bloch accepts 
the fact of an expulsion of the Tarquins towards 500, but believes that Rome 
was temporarily dominated again by allied Etruscan chiefs. Indeed, as he 
shows, the religious tradition, which was less open to tendentious representation 
than political and constitutional history, records the building of impressive 
shrines not only to Saturn and Ceres but to Mercury, god of trade, and the 
Dioscuri between 496 and 484. In brief reference to the Fasti he adds that, if 
Etruscan leaders continued in Rome, they could have supported the plebeian 
families which held the consulship till 486, and in these circumstances the city 
would have remained in touch with Etruscan trade, as the Attic pottery in- 
dicates. We may note that both the implications of the religious foundations 
and the grouping of early plebeian consuls have been recognized in previous 
study of the period, and the archaeological evidence set out here provides a 
firmer setting for further analysis of the historical tradition. Time, too, will 
add to the evidence. 

Finally, against the ethnographic background, Bloch adds an excellent 
chapter on the language, law, and religion of primitive Rome, with particular 
attention to the Salian ritual. In view of the conservative character of Roman 
religious rites this account is well worth studying in its own right. A select 
bibliography and apt notes on the illustrations close this valuable work. 


Clare College, Cambridge A. H. McDONALD 


ROMAN CIVILIZATION AND POLITICS 


Micwaet Grant: The World of Rome. Pp. xxi+-322; 64 plates, 45 line- 
drawings. London: Weidenfeld & Nicholson, 1960. Cloth, 42s. net. 
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Raywmonp Biocn, Jean Cousin: Rome et son destin. Pp. xi+-545; 40 plates, 
42 drawings, 18 maps. Paris: Armand Colin, 1960. Paper, 51 fr. 


Boru these books cover long periods, Mr. Grant’s roughly from 133 B.c. to A.D. 
217, M. Cousin’s from the foundation of the Republic to a.v. 476, with a short 
preface on pre-Roman Italy and regal Rome from the pen of M. Bloch. 
Neither offers, or professes to offer, a profound re-interpretation within its 
field. Both are primarily addressed to the general reader, and it is his needs 
that the reviewer must have in mind in assessing their quality. 

What can he demand of such works? Ideally they should be accurate, 
balanced in selection and emphasis, and clear ; still more important, they should 
be vivid and readable, and not so much satisfy curiosity as stimulate and facili- 
tate further study. Too many of our textbooks on Greek and Roman history 
promote disgust with the subjects, not a desire to pursue them farther, and 
show that scholarly precision is of little avail when the reader lays them down 
after perusing a few dull pages. In any work which covers so vast a field as 
those here under review, it is too much to expect that the author can avoid all 
statements that are either certainly or probably erroneous, and still less that 
he can escape from dogmatizing where others may think that there is room for 
argument. But criticism of details on such grounds (which I do not intend to 
make) should be witheld from a work that incites its readers to go farther, and 
assists them in doing so by a well-chosen bibliography. 

Grant’s work (which in fact I can rarely fault on details) admirably satisfies 
my criteria. The balance of his treatment is excellent. He is writing not a 
political history, but a survey of life and civilization under Roman rule. A very 
brief chronological sketch is followed by 100 pages which analyse Roman 
political, social, and economic institutions, and then by two sections, each of 
about 80 pages, about ‘Beliefs’ and about literature and the arts. The length 
of the section on ‘Beliefs’ may occasion some surprise. It occupies over a quarter 
of his book, and by contrast hardly a seventh of Cousin’s. But the weight which 
Grant has given to this subject is in my view wholly justified. He often shows 
that he has in mind not only the Leben of the Roman world, but its Nachleben. 
For the future of our civilization the rise of Christianity was the most significant 
single aspect of the Roman Empire. But even if we do not look beyond the 
life that existed under Rome’s rule, the spiritual stirrings or superstitions of 
her subjects were of the greatest importance in thai life ; they provided solace, 
as we can see even from the New Testament, in a harsh social order; and a 
quotation from Epictetus on p. 200 makes it beautifully clear that the pax 
Romana failed to satisfy men’s need for ideal pury+»ses to be realized in ‘this- 
worldly’ activity and turned them towards ‘othei-wordly’ aims. Hence even 
political and social conditions in the Empire cannot be truly understood unless 
due weight is given to the spiritual life of its inhabitants. On this subject, 
as on others, Grant writes with lucidity, grace, and percipience. Apt instances 
and quotations enliven and illuminate his discourse, and the splendid plates are 
an integral part of the text. The bibliography is helpful, and reasonably con- 
fined to English works. (But why does Grant ignore Gibbon’s and Mommsen’s 
histories ? Works of genius do not grow old.) Scholars may be grateful for some 
recondite references, and all may enjoy a book which should certainly be 
placed in every school and college library. 

I doubt if Cousin’s work will fulfil for French readers the needs which Grant 
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has met for English. There is far more political history in his book. He disavows 
any intention of burdening the reader with details; in practice his pages are 
loaded with facts whose significance is not made clear ; for instance, the names 
of Roman tribes. By contrast the great questions are hardly answered, even 
if they are posed. He rightly stresses the agrarian problem of the Republic, but 
to me his long account of it remains obscure. We cannot see why and how 
Rome rose to supremacy, though far too much importance is assigned to naval 
power. How widely and deeply did Rome diffuse her civilization or win 
the loyalty of her subjects? This is hardly discussed ; a meagre survey of the 
provinces, one by one, is no compensation, At the end, confronted with the 
fact of Rome’s decline, Cousin lapses into vague rhetoric : A. Piganiol (L’Empire 
chrétien, 411 ff.) should have shown him how to go about this problem (whether 
or not Piganiol’s conclusions are acceptable). I must confess that I have not 
read all of Cousin’s book: I could not, and I wonder how many will be more 
successful. His bibliography occupies ten closely-packed pages and contains 
articles and books in many languages, some concerned with minutiae. The lay 
reader will hardly know where to turn first in this formidable and uncritical 
compilation; the scholar will be perplexed at the omissions. Beloch, Gelzer, 
Hirschfeld, Miinzer, von Premerstein, Kaser, Mitteis, Schulz, Wissowa, 
Fraccaro, Momigliano, Sherwin-White, L. R. Taylor—for these names he will 
look in vain, nor will he find Mommsen’s Essays, or History. In a French work 
the neglect of Fustel de Coulanges may seem peculiarly regrettable ; and among 
eighty titles on the provinces there is no mention of the greatest work ever de- 
voted to the subject, Camille Jullian’s Histoire de la Gaule. The plates are very 
good. 


Oriel College, Oxford P. A. BRUNT 


INTRODUCTIONS TO ROMAN HISTORY 


(1) J. M. Srreet and ANTHONY CHENEVIX-TRENCH: Rome, 753 B.C.-A.D. 
180. Pp. viii+-320; 3 maps and endpapers. London and Glasgow: 
Blackie, 1960. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 

(2) J. R. Hawruorn and C. Macponatp: Roman Politics, 80-44 B.c. A 
Selection of Latin Passages with Historical Commentary and Notes. 
Pp. x-+260; 2 maps. London: Macmillan, 1960. Cloth, gs. 6d. 

(1) Tue first of these works is a well-produced elementary textbook written 
chiefly for secondary schools, for use at O level and A level. Since the view 
taken by the Romans themselves about their own early history must have 
influenced the course of their development, the most famous of the legends 
have not been omitted; they have been worked in skilfully and succinctly, 
and should help to stimulate interest. The attention of the reader is often 
arrested by the employment of the word ‘you’ or by some phrase designed to 
put him into the picture and make him ask questions; this should be helpful, 
if not overdone. The problem of how to handle the interrelationship of Rome’s 
internal constitutional development and her external expansion is always 
tricky ; the authors have had recourse to telling first the external history to 
133 B.c. and then the constitutional development. The treatment of the 
latter seems rather slight in proportion to the former, and surely it must be 
confusing to include here a chapter which treats some general problems of 
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the period 133-100 B.c. when the events of these years have not yet been re- 
counted. Social and economic aspects do not figure at all prominently : could 
not a slight sketch of the prosperous conditions of the early empire have been 
given—or at the other end Rome’s debt to the Etruscans might have been further 
exemplified. The difference should have been stressed between Latin and 
Roman colonies (on p. 38 Venusia is described as Roman) and between the 
Latins and the other allies (e.g. on p. 28). There is a considerable number of 
errors, some of them tiresome, ¢.g. the alleged survival of some stones on 
which the XII Tables are inscribed (p. 80); 300 iugera (twice on p. 99) ; 
arrangements for promagistracy in 146 B.c. (p. 302); M. and Dec. Brutus 
brothers (p. 193); Q. and T. Labienus not distinguished (p. 201); all nine 
praetorian cohorts in Rome under Augustus (p. 229, but correctly con- 
centrated there under Tiberius on p. 236) ; Thrace a province under Augustus 
(p. 225, but correct on p. 260; and incidentally missing from the index) ; the 
attribution to Trajan of Civil Service reforms (p. 251, but correctly to Hadrian 
on p. 288). 

(2) The second work (Roman Politics) is an attractive little book, and should 
prove a most useful one. The purpose of the editors is to show how the Roman 
government in fact worked in the period after Sulla; they emphasize the need 
to study during the increasing disintegration not so much the constitution in 
itself but rather what the men who wielded power actually thought about it. 
Some of these political leaders and other eyewitnesses have recorded aspects of 
the story, and it is through these authors’ works that the editors have pre- 
sented it. There are nearly 100 pages of Latin text, comprising passages that 
are long enough for continuous reading; these are chiefly Cicero, Caesar, 
and Sallust, together with a few extracts from Suetonius, Asconius, and Aulus 
Gellius. They are prefaced by suitable introductions, and the main emphasis 
of the notes is historical and social rather than linguistic (although of course 
some help is offered here too). There are two maps, together with three plans 
of buildings in the Forum, and no less than seven useful indexes (e.g. one of 
Social and Political Propaganda Terms). The editors are well abreast of 
recent literature on the period, and rather than discuss small points it will 
perhaps be more useful to indicate the scope of the work by quoting the chapter 
headings, viz. “The Tribunate’, “The Equestrians and the Lawcourts’, ‘Pompey 
and the Tribunate’, ‘Optimates and Populares’, “The Catilinarian Con- 
spiracy’, “The First Triumvirate’, ‘Force and Fraud in Politics’, ‘Caesar 
and Gaul’, “The Civil War’, ‘Caesar’s Dictatorship’. It will be apparent there- 
fore that the editors have provided an attractive introduction to the sources of 
a fascinating period of Roman history. Sixth-formers or undergraduates who 
have worked through the book will have an excellent foundatiog, and a 
stimulus, for further study of the period; they will also have read some in- 
teresting passages of Latin. 


King's College, London H. H. SCULLARD 


CIVITAS SINE SUFFRAGIO 


Marta Soro: J rapporti romano-ceriti ¢ l’origine della civitas sine suffragio. 
Pp. 188. Rome: ‘L’Erma’ di Bretschneider, 1960. Paper, L. 3,500. 
Tus is a book to horrify a strict Roman constitutionalist and disturb even a 
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more radical critic: its thesis cannot be proved, and it may be wrong ; but the 
argument is logical and bold, and it calls for serious study by those who believe 
that for the early fourth century B.c., as for the opening years of the Republic, 
the Roman Annalists obliterated all but a few traces of sound Etruscan in- 
formation. In analysing the relations of Rome and Caere and the original 
character of civitas sine suffragio Dr. Sordi has raised important issues concerning 
Roman policy in general and the state of the historical tradition for the period. 

In 386 B.c., when Caere gave sanctuary to the Vestal Virgins and Roman 
sacra during the Gallic invasion, Rome repaid her debt, according to alterna- 
tive versions, by granting Caer either hospitium publicum or civitas sine suffragio. 
In 353, after a rupture of friendly relations, Rome imposed peace and a 
hundred years’ truce on Caere: one might date the civitas sine suffragio to this 
time or shortly afterwards. The Tabulae Caeritum seem to prove that Caere 
was the first to receive civitas sine suffragio, that is, before the Campanians, Fundi, 
and Formiae in 338. But these states do not then appear in a condition of in- 
feriority : early civitas sine suffragio could combine close association, especially 
in commerce, with local autonomy. If this be so, according to Dr. Sordi’s 
argument, the civitas sine suffragio of Caere should not be connected with a 
dictated peace in 353: it reflects a freer relationship—in effect, a corporate 
form of hospitium publicum—such as may be dated to 386. But the evidence in 
detail is not as definite as this formulation of the problem would suggest. We 
can only deduce the original character of civitas sine suffragio: it may have 
implied the primacy of Rome. The truce of 353 was not necessarily so severe as 
to exclude a liberal grant of civitas sine suffragio at the time when the main 
series of such grants began. If one is to do more than speculate, one must 
analyse the historical tradition again. 

The best historical tradition of the early fourth century 8.c., Dr. Sordi holds, 
was not Roman but Hellenistic and Etruscan, parts of which survive in Livy v. 
In particular, a near-contemporary Etruscan tradition described how Rome 
conquered Veii without hostility from the Etruscan league, how Rome and 
Caere were associated in resistance to the Gallic invasion, and how Camillus 
arose as a Romano-Etruscan hero, dux fatalis, against Veii. The account may be 
dated early, because a definite agreement in detail indicates that the legend 
of Aeneas and Mezentius grew out of the historical tradition of Camillus and the 
king of Veii. The symbolic interweaving of myth and history is a mark of 
Etruscan thought. Similarly, the Lucius who saved Rome, according to 
Aristotle (Plutarch, Cam. 22. 4), may have been Lucius A]binius, who took the 
Roman sacra to Caere. Indeed, the common dating of the Gallic sack to 365 
A.u.c. may go back to Etruscan tradition, in terms of a first ‘great year’ of 
Rome. On this basis Dr. Sordi reconstructs a type of fourth-century Etruscan 
historiography, which exercised a decisive influence upon the Roman historians. 
Yet the Romans probably calculated their own chronology. As the refounder 
of Rome, a second Romulus, Camillus was idealized in Roman thought, under 
the isifluence of such religious feeling as appears in Ennius. In analysing the 
later Roman accounts, therefore, especially in Livy, one may not apply these 
criteria as if they were exclusively Etruscan in order to distinguish early 
elements of tradition. But to limit the argument is not to reject it entirely ; for 
the Romans were acquainted with Etruscan as well as Hellenistic scholarship. 

Dr. Sordi now proposes a broad interpretation of events in fourth-century 
Italy. Commercial ties linked Rome with some of the Etruscan cities, including 
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Caere, even during the war with Veii; they had a common interest in resisting 
the Gauls, and Caere was more successful than Rome, Then urgent political 
and military considerations, ¢.g. Rome's loss of power in Latium and the 
expansionist policy of Dionysius of Syracuse in Italy, in association with the 
Gauls, transformed the general Romano-Etruscan understanding into a 
definite agreement between Rome and Caere. This not only increased Rome's 
security: it also aided Roman recovery during the thirty years after the Gallic 
sack, It brought Rome into the commercial orbit of the Etruscan cities and 
Caere ; which explains Roman expeditions to Sardinia and Corsica, the treaty 
with Massilia, and the Carthaginian treaty of 948. The effect within Rome was 
to strengthen a pro-Etruscan plebeian element, and this throws light on the 
Licinian-Sextian legislation. Above all, if Rome and Caere were allied from 
386 onwards, civitas sine suffragio granted to Caere at that time represented a 
mutual arrangement for cormmercial convenience. It was analogous to 
laowodrvrela but was not due to Greek influence: we have to seek its origin 
in a characteristic clause of commercial treaties in the West that allowed 
private rights of citizenship to traders of the contracting states, as, for instance, 
in the Carthaginian treaty of 448. 

This is radical recasting of the Roman historical and constitutional tradition : 
it rests upon evidence that may be attributed to information as yet undistorted 
by tendentious Roman historiography. But the evidence is piecemeal, and 
every item has to be pressed hard for its implications, The field is too wide to 
allow certainty about the implications, even where they may be set in a pattern. 
Dr. Sordi’s reconstruction is brilliant, as far as the evidence goes, which is 
not quite far enough, At the same time it makes a case against the Roman ver- 
sion of events that the Annalists forced into their mould, and because it is well 
worked out, it adds to the strength of systematic criticism, On the constitutional 
side, however, even if early civitas sine suffragio did arise for commercial reasons, 
it seems to reflect relations of closer political intimacy with Rome, that is, at a 
stage beyond that of granting personal rights to traders, One need not doubt 
Rome’s grant of hospitium publicum to Caere in 386, and civitas sine suffragio is 
perhaps better referred to the later situation about 350. However this may be, 
no one who has read this stimulating work will approach the problem entirely 
happy about his preconceived ideas, 


Clare College, Cambridge A. H. McDONALD 


THE POST-MARIAN ROMAN ARMY 


R. E, Smrrn; Service in the Post-Marian Roman Army. Pp. ait oe 
Manchester: University Press, 1958. Cloth, ros. 6d. net. 

Apo oars are due for the lateness of this review of a notable book. In six chap- 
ters Professor Smith discusses in turn “The Roman Army before Marius’, 
‘Standing Armies in the Provinces’, ‘Lengch and Terms of Service in the Post- 
Marian Army’, ‘Methods and Sources of Recruitment’, ‘The Officers of the 
Post-Marian Army’, and “The Extent and Significance of Augustus’ Reforms’ ; 
there follows a short bibliography (primarily to define the short titles used in 
the footnotes), but no index-—though for a study of a mere 74 pages an index 
is not perhaps really needed, 
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The most important conclusion deserves to be stressed at the outset, During 
the period under review there were in fact two distinct categories of legion in 
the Roman army, namely those in continuous existence on garrison duty in 
provinces in which it was necessary to maintain permanent legionary garrisons, 
and those raised on what were intended to be short-term engagements to deal 
with specific emergencies—fourteen in the former category, a sporadic and 
necessarily fluctuating total in the latter. For both categories several basic 
conditions applied: the total period of required service was sixteen years, 
voluntary recruits were accepted in preference to unwilling conscripts, and 
some provision had necessarily to be made for gratuities of one kind or another 
to soldiers on their discharge from the service. But there was an important dis- 
tinction: the standing legions (as the former group may for convenience be 
termed) only required periodic drafts of replacements, they had no certain 
prospect of remunerative by-products from their service, and they had the 
certainty of serving under a succession of governors and no certainty of special 
favours when the time came for groups of their men to be discharged. By con- 
trast, in the ad Aoc legions enlistment for a particular campaign, under a general 
of proved quality, held out the attractive prospects of booty during the course 
of operations and a quick demobilization, with lucrative rewards—and perhaps 
participation in the same cycle when the next ad hoc force had to be raised. 
In consequence more and more men would naturally prefer to volunteer for 
this second category, leaving the gaps in the standing legions to be filled by 
raw recruits or by conscripts; and the patron/client relationship between a 
general and his soldiers inevitably—-and in the last resort catastrophically—led 
to the ad hoc military commands serving as stepping-stones for ambitious 
politicians, to the civil wars, and ultimately to the emergence of the Augustan 
principate. By the same token Augustus learnt his lesson from the experience 
of the post-Marian decades: from his day onwards all legions were to be on a 
permanent footing, all discharges to be kept under his own direct control, and 
it was no longer possible for other ranks to become veterans after one brief 
tour of service and to qualify for a further bounty by re-enlistment for a 
further term; the Republican maximum liability to sixteen years’ service in 
the ranks was at first retained, then extended to twenty (and ultimately to 
twenty-five) years, but from now onwards it was to be continuous and un- 
interrupted service, and one and all of the men were to be full-time professional 
soldiers. 

The first two chapters comprise a brief and useful survey of the period 
200-100 B.C., demonstrating how the need arose fcr maintaining permanent 
legionary garrisons in certain provinces, bringing with it the possibility of 
military service as a career instead of a civic responsibility, and a survey of the 
evidence for the development of such garrisons in the period 100-48 8.c.— 
hence the total estimate of fourteen legions (one could have wished that 
the scope of the book could have provided at least for a brief discussion of the 
numbering of legions in this period, perhaps in an appendix to chapter ii). 
Chapter iii demonstrates that the sixteen-year overall liability to serve con- 
tinued, and that service in the emergency armies became increasingly pre- 
ferred to that in the standing garrisons, though the difference was ‘not in law 
but in fact, owing to the different circumstances and needs which brought them 
into being’ (p. 42). Chapter iv discusses the evr.': ~ce for the progressive increase 


in voluntary enlistment as against conscription, ... the close association with 
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that of the provision of grants to men on discharge, itself continually strengthen- 
ing the ties between soldiers and their commanders, Chapter v, on the officers, 
is perhaps the least successful, concentrating more on the generals and staff 
officers than on the centurions, whom Professor Smith does not consider to have 
been officers at all (p. 62), though he rightly notes that by the close of his period 
many centurions must have risen to hold posts which under the Principate were 
soon reserved for equestrians ; note, however, that Caesar regularly allows the 
equation ‘tribuni et centuriones’ = ‘officers’, and it was common form for at 
least the primi ordines to serve on councils of war: it may be permissible to refer 
also to my Roman Britain and the Roman Army (1953), in which both categories of 
officer are discussed in some detail. In the brief final chapter Professor Smith 
rightly stresses, not merely that the Augustan system embodied the lessons 
learnt in the period under review, but that the years between Actium and 
13 B.c. were of crucial importance: too many writers have tended to assume 
that the Augustan system sprang to life fully developed within a year or two of 
31 B.c. Yet here too the officer-class receives less attention than it deserves : the 
centurionate and in particular the primipilares did in fact provide precisely that 
professional officer-class whose growth Professor Smith claims that Augustus 
aimed at preventing. It was only full-time professional generals who had to be 
eliminated. 

All in all, however, the book is one of the most stimulating contributions 
to the study of the Romar army that have appeared in recent years, and it 
merits the close attention of students of the Principate no less than those of the 
closing centuries of the Republic. 


University of Durham ERIC BIRLEY 


ROMAN OSTIA 


Russett Meicos: Roman Ostia. Pp. xviii+-598; 40 plates, 32 figs. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1960. Cloth, 845. net. 


Tus is a magnificent work of scholarship, in its combination of archaeology, 
epigraphy, and social and economic history, which brings Roman Ostia to 
life. It is a vivid book, written by a man who knows and loves every stone of 
the ancient town, and dedicated sodalibus Ostiensibus. The publication is timely ; 
for sufficient evidence has accumulated to justify a general survey, which in 
turn will provide a context for further detailed study. Meiggs is in debt to the 
Italian scholars who have excavated Ostia, and he acknowledges his debt 
gratefully. But his book carries the imprint of his own authority. He has the 
historical gift of asking the right questions and the knowledge and judgement 
to suppiy the best available answers. His skill as a teacher enables him to 
adapt a mass of material to the picture as a whole, and his style is not only 
very clear but remarkably light and attractive. The book is one to be read 
and then studied on the site itself. 

As the port of Rome Ostia developed along with Rome, and one must use 
the comparative material of Rome in handling Ostian archaeology. More 
broadly, as cargoes were unloaded at Ostia, the prosperity of the town de- 
pended on the Roman market, and any historical interpretation is immediately 
involved with general economic factors. Rostovtzeff swept in from the provinces 
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to show the focal importance of Ostia: Meiggs, standing firmly on the ruins 
of the town, looks outwards to the Roman Empire. This is no antiquarian 
work, but historical study at its best. Yet Ostia had its own civic life, as the 
buildings and inscriptions prove; and Meiggs is at home with the local 
aristocracy and immigrant population, their guilds and cults, as well as with 
visiting emperors and the fluctuations of overseas trade ; he also describes the im- 
perial harbours (the site of Portus), which came to supersede the river has bour 
of Ostia. Two problems of arrangement presented themselves: first, to indicate 
the detailed evidence and method of argument by which one reconstructs 
history from archaeological remains and inscriptions ; and secondly, to keep the 
continuity of development before the reader. Meiggs has met the first problem 
by using appendixes, e.g. on the principles for dating buildings and inscrip- 
tions, and on the prosopographical evidence for leading families, with a selection 
of inscriptions. He has met the second by writing first a brilliant reconstruction 
of Ostian history and then a description of the material conditions and social 
and cultural life of the town, with direct reference to the monuments, in 
terms of the developing town plan, the constitution and governing class, the 
people, the houses, the trade and guilds, the religion, recreation and arts, not 
forgetting the cemeteries. This is so cleverly done that there is no sense of 
overlapping: on the contrary, one may read the history for its own interest, 
then in the subsequent description of the town refer back in order to set each 
aspect in its historical place ; and all the time, in vivid touches, the writer leaves 
his personal impression on the page. 

Meiggs begins helpfully by indicating the nature of the evidence and con- 
trasts the character of second-century Ostia with first-century Pompeii, re- 
minding us that the earlier houses of Ostia were not unlike those of Pompeii. 
Then he tackles the question whether Ostia was founded under Ancus Martius, 
although no material evidence of settlement has been found earlier than the 
fourth century 8.c. His answer is to refer to Livy and connect the original 
settlement with salt-beds on ground near the Tiber that has not been ex- 
plored. Readers of Virgil will be interested in his appendix on ‘Virgil and 
Ostia’, even if they are disappointed at learning how little the study of the 
Aeneid (despite Carcopino’s stimulating advocacy) can contribute to Ostia’s 
history. The fourth-century colony of Ostia—the Castrum with its (so-called) 
tufa walls—was established about 349 B.c. to defend the coast of Latium from 
piratical raids; the harbour soon became important to Roman commerce 
and to Rome’s naval organization. By the second century B.c. Ostia’s de- 
velopment is bound up with that of Rome. Increasing trade in the West, 
especially the corn trade, raised Ostia to rivalry with Puteoli, the harbour for 
the East. When the stone work of an immense extension of the town suggests a 
date about the beginning of the first century 8.c., the historical circumstances 
point to the Sullan period; here, too, one should probably date the con- 
stitutional arrangements that are evident by the end of the Republic. Pompey 
saved Ostia from the pirates, but the town suffered from Sextus Pompey. The 
times called for local leadership, and the epigraphic evidence throws up a new 
historical figure in C. Cartilius Poplicola; if Meiggs is right—in a disputed 
question—it also shows a P. Lucilius Gamala, whose family was to hold high 
office for two centuries. 

The Principate brought prosperity and building activity to Ostia, with a 
theatre backed with a double-colonnaded portico that may be attributed to 
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Agrippa ; but there is little to distinguish Augustan from later Julio-Claudian 
work. It was Claudius who influenced Ostian history, at first for better, 
ultimately for worse, by building a harbour on the coast two miles north of the 
Tiber, the portus Augusti Ostiensis; to which Trajan added an inner basin of 
hexagonal shape (see Plates iv and v). Ostia now could take the great Alexan- 
drian merchantmen and in the second century gain an advantage over Puteoli. 
The enlarged port had thus become essential to imperial policy. Where the 
level of foundations is systematically raised with concrete to allow the construc- 
tion of tall buildings, in particular the ‘insulae’ of apartment houses, the new 
architecture is largely dated, by bricks carrying consular stamps, to the early 
second century, but study of the brickwork suggests that it began under 
Domitian. Trajan was primarily concerned with Portus. The town itself owed 
most to Hadrian: ‘colonia Ostia conservata et aucta omni indulgentia et 
liberalitate eius’ ; for he rebuilt warehouses and shops between the Forum and 
the Tiber, transformed the Forum with a new Capitolium into a monu- 
mental public centre, and rebuilt the Baths of Neptune and the Barracks of 
Vigiles. The Ostians saw to their own profit and comfort with ‘garden houses’, 
comprising shops, apartments, and gardens. Antoninus Pius added interesting 
buildings, e.g. the Horrea Epagathiana et Epaphroditiana, Forum Baths, and 
what may be an ‘Imperial Palace’. The Ostia that we see now represents the 
work of this period. It housed in great brick ‘insulae’ a population—estimated 
by Meiggs as between 50,000 and 60,000—who enjoyed temples with marble 
facades and richly decorated public buildings ; the sculpture can be seen in the 
present attractive museum and the mosaics at their best in the Frigidarium of 
the Baths of Neptune. The old aristocracy had given place to a class of pros- 
perous traders, supported by a heterogeneous working population, and 
Oriental cults were practised alongside the temples of the traditional religion ; 
the evidence of the guilds is noteworthy. But here the reader may refer to 
Meiggs’s masterly description of the chief monuments and the various aspects 
of Ostian society in the second century ; note the annotated illustrations at the 
end of the book. 

Yet the prosperity of Ostia depended upon imperial policy. Although 
Commodus’ African corn fleet might help in the addition of a second floor to 
the Claudian Grandia Horrea, and the Severan dynasty build a large semi- 
circular ‘emporium’ by the Tiber, the chaotic mid-third century imposed 
stringency on the town until it fell under the direct control of a praefectus 
annonae who was imperial curator. Buildings degenerated as the Roman brick 
industry collapsed, trade slackened, and then the imperial ports attracted the 
population, so that Portus eclipsed Ostia. If Ostian houses suggest prosperity, 
this was personal and residential, not communal. The emphasis has shifted to 
Portus, and Meiggs provides a useful chapter on the site, though here there is 
need for further excavation. When Diocletian and Constantine restored order 
in the Empire, it was Portus, not Ostia, that gained the benefit. Meanwhile 
in the town, amid the cults, Mithraism had become prominent; but the 
traditional religion persisted, and there is literary evidence of persecution of 
Christians in the fourth century. 

One may linger with Meiggs at the site while Vandals spare it and medieval 
lime-kilns devastate it and the town sinks to its original function of watching 
over salt-beds. A revival in the fifteenth century is marked by the present 
walls, church, and castle; but the site was abandoned even by the Tiber in 
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1557, and malaria isolated it until the drainage of last century, after which 
Visconti, Vaglieri, and Calza could devote themselves in turn to the task of 
excavation. This review has concentrated upon the evidence for the history of 
Ostia, not in critical detail but as a whole ; for Meiggs’s achievement is to have 
reconstructed a coherent account from the mass of material remains and set 
it in the perspective of the Roman Empire. No reader will under-estimate the 
value of his technical description and analysis of the second-century monu- 


ments, in archaeology, epigraphy, and art. 
Clare College, Cambridge A. H. McDONALD 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE 


Mason Hammonp: The Antonine Monarchy. (Papers and Monographs of 
the American Academy in Rome, vol. xix.) Pp. xi+527. Rome: 
American Academy, 1959. Paper. 

‘Es ist ein deutsches Buch; enthalt Alles, aber Alles’; thus, once, a German 
student triumphantly, having found at last the ideal source from which to 
quarry an essay. Such also the present work, and historians of the Roman 
Empire owe much gratitude to Professor Hammond for his diligence and 
patience in collecting and setting out so much information. If you want to 
know whether Pescennius Niger was called pater patriae, or how many times the 
pomerium was enlarged, Hammond is your man; and—flippancy aside—on 
many really significant questions the evidence will be found here, scrupulously 
set out: on the role of the army as king-maker, on the extent to which emperors 
were above the law, on whether the monarch’s acta survived his death, on what 
happened to emperor-worship after its Julio-Claudian development, with which 
alone most people are familiar. 

Like all such books (not excluding Staatsrecht) this one is boring to read 
through, and will probably serve mostly as a compendium. Neverthless it is 
meant to unfold a continuous thesis, and Hammond has a technique for 
making this easier; having piled up a mound of evidence, at the end of each 
chapter he sums up, so that one way of seeing the wood from the trees would 
be to read continuously through the ‘conclusion’ sections. This would bring - 
home the essential thesis of the book: how the Roman system of government, 
while maintaining the names and forms of institutions with astonishing con- 
servatism, changed the content of them, so that the experimental and tenta- 
tive Augustan régime grew into the Antonine monarchy by stealth. “This 
process resulted in a coalescence of the various powers and responsibilities 
which had originally been granted separately to Augustus into a single, 
generalized imperium’, and ‘this development was not the result either of the 
gradual unveiling of an autocracy originally concealed by Augustus . . . or of 
the desire of certain emperors to rule autocratically. The development went 
on as much, if not more, during the periods in which the greatest respect was 
shown to the Augustan tradition’. For those who feel that Hammond’s thesis 
is something they have always understood to be the case he provides for the 
first time a massive documentation of the whole process. 

Or rather, as much of the process as can be documented at all. It must be 
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appreciated that most of the important milestones on the twin carriageways 
to absolute monarchy and all-embracing bureaucracy have not yet been found. 
We do not know what happened to the legislative comitia populi Romani, or 
why Nerva’s lex was the last of all. We do not know the meaning and the 
implications for the previous hundred years of the ‘discretionary clause’ of 
the Lex de imperio Vespasiani, nor the exact stages and degrees by which the 
emperor's legislative authority came to be recognized. As for bureaucracy, 
though a good deal can be said about the process by which the legislature (i.e. 
eventually the emperor) swallowed the executive, very little can be said about 
how it swallowed the judiciary— for example the source and stages of growth of 
the judicial powers of the practorian and urban prefects as delegates of the 
emperor. 

In fact about this subject a little more can perhaps be said than will be found 
in Hammond. Every reader will of course have his list of omissa (none, I think, 
a long one) ; but it is surprising that Hammond seems to think the growth of 
the ius novum worth but little attention. He does not use A. H. M. Jones’s naper 
on ‘Imperial and Senatorial Jurisdiction’ in Historia, iii (now in Sh« ies in 
Roman Government and Law, pp. 67 ff.), nor the study by the younger 
Riccobono in Annali Palermo, xviii, nor Brasiello’s Repressione penale, nor the 
papers of de Robertis on the influence of imperial constitutions on penalties in 
the criminal law, nor Arthur Schiller’s valuable attempt to show that the 
jurists were more concerned with the ius novum than they are usually thought 
to have been (“The Jurists and the Praefects of Rome’, Bull. Ist. Dir. Rom., 
N.S. XVi-xvii [1953], 60 ff., a revised version of Rev. Int. des Droits de l’ Antiquité, iii 
[Mél. De Visscher, ii] [1949], 319 ff.). Perhaps Hammond thinks these matters 
beyond his brief and so iure omissa; but, unless one gets them straight, the next 
period to his, the Severan autocracy, comes as more of a surprise than it ought 
to. Why, incidentally, does he use Poste’s, and not Zulueta’s, Gaius? 

One other quarrel, which goes deeper. The really serious fault in this book 
springs from the modesty of its author. Too frequently he acts simply as a 
mouthpiece for the conflicting views of others, and infuriatingly (éya@ 5é 
ddeiAw Adyew ra Acydpeva, weibecBal ye per ob mavrdracw ddeiAw) eschews 
telling us what he thinks; a characteristic example is his treatment of the 
Constitutio Antoniniana on pp. 140-2. Here is the man who knows more about 
these matters than anyone else; is it not his business and even duty to lay 
down the law a bit? 

Nevertheless, reader, when you send your copy of this book to the binders 
demand that they return it with promptitude. You are going to need it on 
your shelves. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge J. A. CROOK 


NORTH AFRICAN PROVINCIAL GOVERNORS 


Benct E. THomasson: Die Statthalter der rimischen Provinzen Nordafrikas 
von Augustus bis Diocletianus. 2 vols. (Skr. utg. av Svenska Institutet i 
Rom, 8°, ix. 1, 2.) Pp. 107, 336; map. Lund: Gleerup, 1960. Paper, 
Kr. 20, 60. 

Tue North African provinces were among the first to attract the attention 
of scholars interested in the careers of provincial governors; the first volume 
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of Pallu de Lessert’s Fastes des provinces africaines appeared in 1896. New 
epigraphical discoveries to add to the wealth of inscriptions which prompted 
the original study have long since made a new one desirable. The work under 
review admirably serves the need and must find a place among the standard 
works on provincial fasti. Volume i presents the conclusions which the author 
has drawn from the strictly prosopographical section of the book in volume ii, 
in which the testimonia are cited and full careers, where known, discussed. 

A substantial increase in our knowledge of North African governors con- 
cerns the proconsuls of the first century a.p., much of the materia) coming 
from the finds in Tripolitania (/.R.7., 1952). Among the more notable of 
these are M. Licinius Crassus Frugi, cos. 14 B.c., procos. Afr. 9/8 B.c., and Cn. 
Calpurnius Piso, who enjoyed ‘the trust and esteem of Tiberius’ (Syme, Roman 
Revolution, p. 424); presumably his proconsulship is later than the death of 
Gaius Caesar. Literary references to the martial activity of Cossus Cornelius 
Lentulus are confirmed (‘auspiciis imp. Caesaris Aug. . . . ductu Cossi Lentuli 
. » « procos. provincia Africa bello Gaetulico liberata’). Two new inscriptions, 
one dated, reveal the proconsulship in 77/8 of C. Paccius Africanus, a delator 
under Nero, and expelled from the Senate in 70; Vespasian clearly did not 
hold his past against him any more than he did in the case of Eprius Marcellus. 
An interesting figure is Q. Pomponius Rufus, ‘praefectus orae maritimae Hi- 
spaniae citerioris Galliae Narbonensis bello quod imp. Galba pro republica 
gessit’; his career has an extraordinarily long gap before a succession of 
senatorial posts ending in a proconsulship apparently in 110. 

Another large group of additions to the fasti of North Africa comes from its 
other extremity, Mauretania Tingitana. Most of the new procurators date from 
the second or third century. No particularly significant conclusions about the 
place of the Mauretanias in the equestrian cursus can be drawn, since the fur- 
ther careers of so few are known. As is to be expected, Mauretania Caesariensis 
ranked above Mauretania Tingitana. On the other hand, a notable feature is 
the series of inscriptions referring to colloquia between procurators of Maure- 
tania Tingitana and chieftains of external tribes at which peace treaties were 
confirmed. 

The prosopography of the Roman Empire is, or should be, an exact study, 
and the reviewer would not claim a mastery of it sufficient to criticize individual 
datings. The author shows a good deal of caution when it comes to suggesting 
exact dates; contrast his proconsuls listed as ‘Anfang’ or ‘Ende Antoninus 
Pius’ with Syme, R.£.A. Ixi (1959), 310-20. He has perhaps been over-cautious 
in hesitating to admit as legati Aug. pro pr. leg. II] Aug. several men of Flavian 
and Trajanic date known simply as legati Aug. pro praetore, and engaged in de- 
limitation of lands, e.g. Cn. Pinarius Aemilius Cicatricula (79/80) and C. 
Tullius Capito Pomponianus. In fact only one leg. Aug. pro praetore not in com- 
mand of the legion is certainly known to have had a special commission in 
Africa; this was the consular Rutilius Gallicus who, in conjunction with the 
then legionary commander, redefined the old fossa regia in 73/74-—Vespasian’s 
censorship. This must have been a special case. 

However, the prudence shown by the author in the studies in volume i will 
be welcomed by those unconvinced by each and every deduction of enthusiastic 
prosopographists. Admittedly studies of this type are the foundation for in- 
vestigations into the nature of the governing class in individual reigns, and are 
concerned with different questions, such as the sphere of competence—a 
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particularly tricky problem in Africa—the length of time a governorship was 
held, and its place in the senatorial or equestrian career. All these topics and 
others are dealt with. For example, how was the proconsul actually chosen ? 
The problem is confused by Tacitus’ use of words and the probability of Dio’s 
misunderstanding earlier practices. That Augustus was a law to himself and 
interfered directly in the choice of a number of proconsuls in spite of Africa’s 
position as a senatorial province is certain; even the legal minimum of five 
years between consulship and proconsulship was sometimes ignored by him. 
The later procedure allowed emperors to remove names from the list of con- 
sulars available for appointment to Africa, while variable factors such as 
seniority and the number of a consular’s children meant that the interval be- 
tween magistracy and proconsulship was not constant, though it lengthened to 
an average of fourteen years. One new point is that under the Julio-Claudians 
many of the proconsuls were amici principis, but from the Flavians onwards 
this group declined, presumably because viri militares, though by no means 
lacking, form a smaller proportion of the proconsuls. 

A most useful addition to the fasti is a list of the legati proconsulis, with a dis- 
cussion of their number and competence. In spite of the number known, the 
inscriptions fail to provide conclusive evidence on either of these points ; the 
view favoured is that there were three, but that a specific district (dioecesis—why 
this term in Africa ?—or regio) was only allotted in the third century. 

The list of legati Augusti of the third legion presents fewer points of interest, 
and the testimonia are more important where they reveal the activity as well 
as the career of the legatus ; it is notable how many, well into the second cen- 
tury, were concerned with the delimitation of tribal lands. Birley’s conclusions 
(7.R.S. 1950, p. 67) about the decline in importance of the Numidian command 
are not opposed in this study. Finally the date at which Numidia began to be 
governed by praesides of equestrian rank remains uncertain. Whatever may be 
supposed about the rank of Tenagino Probus (268/9) or the date of Severinius 
Apronianus (certainly an equestrian praeses), the earliest dated equestrian 
governor is M. Aurelius Decimus as late as 284. 

It is a pleasure to welcome this work not only for its scholarship but also 
for its presentation ; it is clearly printed with very wide margins and is excep- 
tionally easy to handle, with an exhaustive list of contents to volume i, an 
in¢lex of personal names, and a summary list of governors in chronological 
order. 

University of Bristol B. H. WARMINGTON 


- 


THE WOODWORK OF GREEK ROOFS 


A. Trevor Hopce: The Woodwork of Greek Roofs. Pp. xvi+150; 16 
plates, 23 text-figs. Cambridge: University Press, 1960. Cloth, 50s. net. 


Cassicat scholars can easily visualize the covering of tiles on top of a Greek 
temple and the soffits and coffers that limited the view from below; but few 
care to probe the darkness in between, and those who do are inclined to lose 
their bearings. Success demands a good head for both heights and puzzles. 
Dr. Hodge is fortunate in having both. The title of his book is deliberately 
chosen: ‘woodwork’ because the author has not studied the tiles (this is a 
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potential weakness in his work) ; and ‘roofs’ because ceilings are a secondary, 
though not unimportant, consideration. But the book is very far from being 
a speculative study of carpentry that no longer exists; the conclusions are 
throughout based on positive evidence—that of sockets and cuttings made by 
masons for the reception of the roofing members. It differs from previous 
studies in the degree of attention paid to evidence of this sort, and in the 
critical attitude adopted towards the famous building inscriptions whose in- 
fluence has dominated scholarly reconstructions in the present century. It is 
essentially a study of the roofing of gabled temples before Hellenistic times ; 
and it is conceived as ‘a guide to what we know, not to what we don’t know’. 

The book is not entirely without faults. The author has been at pains to 
make his meaning clear, but the English is at times blunt to the point of 
clumsiness—even of obscurity on p. 84 (Nemea and Tegea). The explanation 
of the word dpod¢% as ‘properly referring to the ceiling’ seems to be back to 
front. A very much more serious fault, perhaps not of the author’s making, is the 
relegation of the footnotes to the back of the book. With English and Greek 
glossaries fore and aft of the text, folding plans to unfold, and plates at the 
end, the attentive reader has already enough place-keeping to occupy his 
fingers and try his patience; and consequently the footnotes will get read in 
batches and lose half their relevance. 

The main text begins with four key temples, whose roofing is examined and 
convincingly explained. The author’s tenacity in worrying his problems quickly 
becomes apparent. His reasoning may on occasion be too stringent; but it 
rests on facts of observation (largely his own) and on the application of elemen- 
tary logic. It therefore breaks new ground. Nothing has had a profounder 
effect on the author’s thinking than the Gaggera roof, which consists of many 
short tilted rafters laid parallel with the ridge (i.e. as purlins) with the tiles 
probably set directly on them. Having perceived how convenient this system 
is for roofing narrow spans, Hodge has discovered evidence showing that it was 
very extensively used and believes that it may have been the normal form of 
roofing for pronaos and peristyles in early times. He notes that at Gaggera it- 
self (Demeter at Selinus) the cella also was roofed in this way, and he therefore 
infers that some form of truss was used in Sicily from archaic times ; this would 
fit with the wide unencumbered cella spans there and be contrasted with the 
use of internal colonnades in the larger temples on mainland Greece. 

The author then presents his evidence for the different components of the roof. 
Some of this is of first-rate importance, and not least the attack on the prevail- 
ing notion (based on the building inscriptions of the Athens Wall Gallery and 
Philo’s Arsenal, and universally applied by Doerpfeld) that under the tiles 
of classical gabled buildings there was a continuous thick layer of reeds and 
clay resting on battens and sheathing. Hodge contends that normally clay 
was only used in strips for bedding the tiles and in chinking, and that the tiles 
often rested direct on Gaggera purlins or on the rafters. His explanation of the 
Gallery inscription, which he evidently regards as crucial, does not seem quite 
satisfactory ; but his main contention is certainly right, and in some cases it is 
unavoidable if the rafters are not to be reduced to breaking point. In fact one 
of the most attractive arguments in the whole book turns on the lack of space 
even for the most essential timbers—let alone the Doerpfeld top dressing—in 
the Theseum Master’s temples. Through his insistence on lofty ceilings the 
architect found himself put to all manner of shifts to win space for his rafter 
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ends, and he ran into worse difficulties with each successive building until at 
Rhamnus he had no space at all in that position for woodwork to carry the 
tiles. Hodge shares with the architect the credit for seeing how a solution could 
be contrived ; and it is fair to suggest that he would not have recognized the 
tell-tale evidence if he had not first worked out the predicament in which the 
architect had landed himself. If he had then returned to consider Doerp- 
feld’s roof-pack, Hodge might have decided that the Gallery deck cannot have 
been any standard form of tiled roof, and therefore that the simple verb dopéw 
cannot have prescribed such an elaborate process. 

Hodge finds abundant evidence for what he calls ‘slot-ceilings’ as opposed 
to coffered ones. He is justified in defending against Dinsmoor the existence 
of ‘Chinese gables’, though the submerged shrine at Paestum is perhaps not 
evidence, since the builder’s concern was to find a foothold for long slabs in a 
miniature gable. The Greeks liked square timbers for carrying a load ; it was 
not until Roman times that the point was grasped that the strength of a beam 
lies in its depth. There are many other observations of this sort, and the book 
takes its place as an indispensable treatise on Greek architecture. On the sub- 
ject of roofs and ceilings it is quite revolutionary. 


University of Bristol J. M. COOK 


ROMAN COINS 


Haroip Mattincty: Roman Coins. From the earliest times to the fall of 
the Western Empire. Second edition. Pp. xiii-+ 303 ; 64 collotype plates. 
London: Methuen, 1960. Cloth, 635. net. 

Tue thirty-two years that have passed since the first. edition of this book 
appeared in 1928 have indeed been fruitful ones for Roman numismatic studies 
both in England and abroad. The author’s own contribution to the harvest 
of this period is represented by four massive volumes (ii to v) of the British 
Museum Catalogue of Coins of the Roman Empire, by the volumes iii, iv, v, and ix 
of the great modern corpus of which he was part-initiator, Roman Imperial 
Coinage (or ‘Mattingly and Sydenham’), and by an uninterrupted output of 
papers and articles, many of them of a fundamental character. Again, as the 
pioneer of modern English scholarship in the field of Roman coins, Mattingly 
has been the leader and inspirer of a keen and productive band of pupils and 
collaborators, whose names and publications, along with those of many 
foreign researchers, are recorded in the text, notes, and bibliographies of the 
present work. This volume is, in fact, not only a standard handbook of the 
subject, but also a critical appraisement of recent scholarship. 

In the new edition the book has been reset and thoroughly revised through- 
out, while the plates and general plan remain unchanged; but the only por- 
tions that have had to be completely rewritten in the light of new investigations 
are Book i (The Roman Republic), Chapter i: the external history of the 
coinage: money-systems, mints, etc.; and Book iii (The Empire—Diocletian 
to Romulus Augustulus), Chapter i, Section 3: money-sysiem (under the 
heading of the external history of the later imperial coinage). The thre«fold 
division of each of the three main epochs—the external history of the coinage, 
the content of the coinage, and the coinage in the general life of the time (to 
which in Book ii a fourth chapter on provincial and local coinage is appended) 
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—-still remains ; and despite the fact that some of the matter dealt with in the 
first chapter inevitably turns up again in the third, it is difficult to see how 
this arrangement could be bettered. The clear sub-headings within each chapter 
make it easy for the reader who is not a numismatic specialist to sift from the 
discussions of very technical financial problems the broader bearings of the 
coinage on Roman history, politics, art, and religion. 

The second edition of Roman Coins is even more closely packed than was the 
original version with fascinating themes and intriguing questions, only a very 
few of which can be selected for comment here. In Book ii, Chapter ii the 
author defends, by no means unsuccessfully in this reviewer’s opinion, his 
theory of the posthumous character of some of Galba’s coins against the brisk 
attacks that have been levelled at it. A very valuable addition to Book ii, 
Chapter ii (the content of the early imperial coinage) are the five concluding 
paragraphs in the section headed ‘General Principles’, which give us a care- 
fully phrased and excellently judicious assessment of the positive contribution 
of the coin-types to our comprehension of the Roman Empire. This is timely. 
For if there has been a tendency of late with some researchers to read into the 
types and legends over-subtle meanings, some straight historians, reacting 
against these trends too vigorously, have impatiently and unreflectingly swept 
aside the coins’ message. We may not now be able to construe completely every 
word or every sentence of the picture-language that the types employ. But we 
understand enough to realize that it was to its contemporaries a rich, clear, 
and thoughtfully constructed language, which has much to teach us if we take 
the pains to master what we can. And here we may express regret that C. H. V. 
Sutherland’s important paper on “The Intelligibility of Roman Imperial 
Coin Types’ (7.R.S. xlix, 1959) probably appeared too late to be included in 
the bibliography. 

Of the author’s detailed interpretations of the coin-types and related monu- 
ments all command respect, most bring conviction, while not a few represent 
the brilliantly illuminating intuitions that are the reward of a lifetime devoted 
to the sympathetic study of a subject. It is, naturally, not to be expected that 
all will be acceptable to everyone. For instance, his new suggestion (p. 157) 
that the Bacchus conservator exercitus type of Gallienus refers ‘no doubt to some 
occasion when a timely supply of wine helped to preserve the morale of the 
army’ is more delicious than convincing. Bacchus, after all, was widely wor- 
shipped as a ‘saviour-god’ on a somewhat more exalted plane. And, to take 
one more example, it seems a pity that Mattingly has carried over from the old 
edition the wrong interpretation (p. 159) of the scene on the Beneventum Arch. 
The traditio fulminis by Jupiter to Trajan betokens, not abdication, but delega- 
tion ; and it harmonizes perfectly with the coin-type in which the god is shown 
as sheltering his earthly vicar beneath his arm and thunderbolt. 

It may be claimed that since 1928 ancient coins have achieved some greater 
measure of the recognition that is due to them as an integral component of 
the discipline of Graeco-Roman studies. The pace of this advance is, however, 
still too slow. And the reappearance of this book, written with a grace and 
lucidity of style and from a broad humanistic standpoint that ease for the 
general classicist the weight of specialized learning behind it, will be warmly 
welcomed by all who have the numismatic cause at heart. 


Museum of Classical Archaeology, Cambridge J. M. C. TOYNBEE 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF TECHNOLOGY 


T. K. Derry and Trevor I. Witutams: A Short History of Technology 
Srom Earliest Times to a.v. 1900. Pp. xviii+-782; 1 plate, 353 figs. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1960. Cloth, 38s. net. 


Tus useful and stimulating book is described as a sequel to the five-volume 
History of Technology edited by the late Charles Singer and others, the second 
volume of which was reviewed in C.R. viii (1958), 171-5. One of the authors of 
the Short History of Technology, Mr. Trevor Williams, was among the editors of 
the larger work and has clearly profited by the experience. He and his col- 
laborator, however, have not merely retraced old paths. They have rightly 
seen that, to be successful, a shorter version must be more than a summary. 
As they explain, they have tried to produce a book that is ‘as much a tech- 
nological history as a history of technology’. The book is divided into Part i, 
from the earliest times to A.D. 1750, and Part ii, from the Industrial Revolution 
to 1900. Each part has an historical introduction, and historical details are 
diffused throughout the whole work. Politics and sociology are skilfully blended 
with the rest of the material, and there is a commendable lack of bias. In 
Part i, with which this review is concerned, the prejudice against Greece and 
Rome which was apparent in the concluding chapter of vol. ii of the History 
of Technology is absent. 

The technological material has been ingeniously regrouped into a smaller 
number of more comprehensive chapters. Most of it is derived from the larger 
work, and therefore reflects its merits and also some of its weaknesses, but only 
some of them. The proofs have been read with care, and there are none of the 
Greek and Latin misprints and inaccuracies that disfigure the larger work. 

There are topics, however, that would have benefited if they had been 
treated entirely afresh. The section on Greek and Roman shipbuilding, which 
was the weakest part of the larger work, could well have been discarded as the 
basis of the new version. For instance, the hinged, spiked gangway, said to be 
the ‘most important battle equipment’ of the Roman navy, was in use only 
during the First Punic War (H. T. Wallinga, The Boarding-Bridge of the Romans). 
There is no ‘reason to suppose that the heaviest “ype of Roman war-galley 
was as big as one of Nelson’s ships of the line’, no: again did Caligula possess 

‘a pleasure-galley which was no less than 450 feet long’ (p. 197). It is a pity 
that the authors did not or could not consult Lionel Casson’s The Ancient 
Mariners, published in 1959. 

Here the authors exaggerate the progress made in antiquity. More often, 
and quite naturally, they stress the slow rate of progress achieved up to 1750. 
Here too there is sometimes exaggeration. The first illustration in the book, 
depicting Fontana’s removal of the Vatican obelisk to the piazza of St. Peter’s 
in 1586, bears the caption : “The method differs little from that used for similar 
tasks in Early Dynastic Egypt . . . more than three millennia earlier.’ This 
creates a misleading impression, only partially corrected on p. 180 by the 
qualification ‘except for the capstans’. The capstans meant an enormous 
saving of man-power. They were used for the erection of obelisks also under 
the Empire (Ammianus Marcellinus xvii. 4. 15), and here is a case where 
Classical and Renaissance Rome were equally remote from ancient Egypt. 

The authors are cautious in assigning reasons for the slow rate of tech- 
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nological progress in the classical period. They are disinclined to accept slavery 
as a decisive factor. “The true reason why the Romans displayed little inventive 
genius in mechanical matters is largely hidden from us’ (p. 22). The Romans, 
however, did show daring and virtuosity as builders in pozzolana concrete. 
This contrast suggests that technological achievement in the classical period, 
as at all times, was governed to a great extent by the availability of suitable 
materials. The Anticythera ‘mechanism’, so eloquently described by Professor 
Webster in his Presidential Address to the Classical Association, 1960, reveals 
for all its brilliance of conception and execution the limitations, and perhaps 
the very limits, of refined classical engineering. Its gear wheels, cut from thin 
bronze plates, could transmit movement, but no appreciable power. It could 
not stand heavy duty; still less could it be reproduced on a massive scale. Like 
the medieval clock, of which in some respects it was a predecessor, it was at the 
forefront of contemporary mechanical practice, but could exercise little or no 
immediate influence on it in a wider field. For the transmission of water power 
wooden gear-wheels were the rule in the classical period and the Middle 
Ages. Gears of cast iron seem to have been introduced late in the eighteenth 
century, and gears of tough metals cut by milling machines about the middle 
of the last century. It is one of the merits of the Short History of Technology that 
the desultory, spasmodic nature of the advance made in such a fie'd can be 
traced within one volume. But why was this or that development achieved 
only at this or that moment? What needs had to be met before it could take 
place? These are questions that continually beset us in reading this book, 
and they imply that, so far as engineering and metallurgy are concerned, much 
of the history of technology stil exists only in outliue. 


University of Bristol D. E. EICHHOLZ 


ANCIENT TEXTBOOKS 


MANFRED FUHRMANN: Das systematische Lehrbuch. Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der Wissenschaften in der Antike. Pp. 192. Géttingen: 
Vanderhoeck & Ruprecht, 1960. Paper, DM. 18.80. 


FuHRMANN’s book investigates the history of the ancient textbook from the 
earliest extant examples to the productions of the Imperial period. His work is 
learned, for, although he is primarily concerned with the form and methods 
of the textbooks, he necessarily pays attention to their subject-matter, and he 
reveals a wide acquaintance with ancient and modern literature on ancient 
medicine, architecture, music, agriculture, grammar, rhetoric, and law. He is 
also careful and thorough in the analysis and presentation of evidence, and 
sober in interpretation. Especially in dealing with the Hellenistic period, a 
period rich in temptations for a student of his subject, he shuns rash conjecture. 

The book, like many recent German publications, consists of a very elaborate 
exposition of ancient evidence, followed by a section of conclusions. Thus 
Fuhrmann first analyses ten selected ancient works, taking each in turn under 
the three headings Aufbau (arrangement of material), Methodologie (the use of, 
and the terminology employed to indicate, divisions, distinctions, and de- 
finitions), and Darstellung (the arrangement of Glieder, formulae of transition, 
etc.). In this part Fuhrmann’s judgements are largely based on comparison 
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with his ideal textbook, which would be the exposition of a unitary subject 
by means of logical stages of classification in an exact and unambiguous ter- 
minology. But the author shows signs of realizing that the more nearly in 
fact a textbook approaches this ideal, the drier and more pedantic it 
becomes. The main conclusion from the survey is that in method the ancient 
textbook changed extremely little from its first appearance. 

The second part of the book gives an outline history of the ancient textbook. 
Its invention Fuhrmann attributes to the sophists rather than the philosophers. 
Aristotle, however, in a certain sense combined the approaches of both groups. 
In particular he liked to show, as in the Rhetoric, how he reached his con- 
clusions. Hellenistic writers, on the other hand, while showing like Aristotle 
an interest in the history of their subjects, normally set out their results dog- 
matically. In this period Fuhrmann detects the emergence of a philosophical, 
primarily Stoic, style of exposition, concise and severe by comparison with the 
expansive manner of the rhetoricians. He treats of the interplay of these two 
trends in Rome, and also comments on the Roman invention of the en- 
cyclopaedia, i.e. groups of works, like those of Cato, Varro, and Celsus, 
covering many aspects of knowledge and written by non-specialists. Fuhrmann 
makes high claims for the competence and subsequent influence of Varro in 
matters of textbook technique. Finally, he discusses Roman adaptations of the 
form to peculiarly Roman subjects, notably law. 

The chief defect of this book, which says a good deal that is interesting on 
a not very promising subject, lies in its scale and proportions. The very full 
exposition of ancient evidence, now so fashionable, is always liable to be tedious. 
The method is defensible when the evidence can be given in full, or as nearly 
so as makes no difference, so that the reader knows that nothing is being kept 
from him, and when the results of the investigation are of some significance. 
But Fuhrmann uses the method without meeting either of these requirements. 
He could not hope to give all the evidence, and in fact in the second part he 
uses evidence, e.g. Aristotle’s Rhetoric, ignored in the first part. But once granted 
that he is not resting his case on a more or less exhaustive survey of the evidence, 
he would clearly have lost nothing by being more selective still, since all he is 
proving is that the methods of ancient textbooks never changed much. He 
would indeed have gained, for more emphasis would have fallen on the really 
significant parts of his study of this minor but useful source of light on ancient 


ways of thought. 


University of Southampton A. E. DOUGLAS 


ENGLISH UNCIAL 


E. A. Lowe: English Uncial. Pp. viii+30; 40 plates. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1960. Cloth, 755. net. 

Or the book hands formed in the Roman Empire and bequeathed to the Byzan- 
tine and barbarian worlds, the script now known as uncial was, to judge from 
the surviving evidence, the most widely used, being found in very many of the 
most sumptuous Christian books written between the fourth and the ninth 
century. For many years, in the pages of Codices Latini Antiquiores, Dr. Lowe 
has distinguished between varieties of uncial, and palaeographers have been 
taught to identify uncia! from Italy or France, from Byzantium or England. 
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The present volume—its text, letterpress, and excellent collotype plates worthy 
of the script it describes and illustrates—deals with the uncial written in Eng- 
lish centres during the seventh and eighth centuries, the history of which Dr. 
Lowe has partly told elsewhere, and which is here related with satisfying finality. 

Uncial was unknown in Ireland, and its diffusion in England is testimony to 
the influence of the Roman, and not the Irish, missions. Dr. Lowe illustrates 
some sixth-century Italian uncial manuscripts known to have been in England 
at an early date, some of which look remarkably like the uncial developed 
by the Anglo-Saxons. The first place in any account of English uncial is in- 
evitably taken by the scriptorium of Wearmouth-Jarrow, where, in Ceolfrid’s 
time, three enormous Bibles were written, and whence so many excellent 
uncial books have survived. Dr. Lowe decisively rejects the view that one of 
these books and Bibles—the famous Codex Amiatinus—was the work of immi- 
grant Italian scribes, and, in this way, establishes the English claim to the most 
impressive and the most ambitious Bible codex from the first eight centuries of 
the Christian era. Easily recognizable, the uncial of Wearmouth-—Jarrow is 
seen to be widely diffused in time and place, for it can be identified in headings 
or colophons of late eighth-century minuscule manuscripts from Northumbria 
and the Continent. The earliest surviving South English uncial is later than 
the earliest Northumbrian: with the exception of some charters, it is eighth 
century, and none of its exemplars, unless the group formed by the Vespasian 
Psalter, the Stockholm Aureus, and the Codex Bigotianus was produced at 
Canterbury, can be tied down to a particular scriptorium. Uncial was probably 
always ‘une écriture factice, artificielle, fabriquée’, but South English uncial 
was exceptionally artificial: surely few uncial pages can look as contrived as 
those in the South English Codex Bigotianus. The uncial of Northumbria 
and that of southern England are certainly distinguishable. 

The absence of uncial from Ireland and from Celtic centres of influence is 
of great interest. Alone of the countries in the barbarian West, Ireland and the 
Celtic areas ignored this premier script of antiquity, and developed, perhaps as 
a consequence, a majuscule as well as a minuscule script. One wonders what 
scripts the Irish first learned to read : the evidence from manuscripts and from 
inscriptions in Ireland or Wales is uncertain and fragmentary, but it might be 
guessed that the first Christian books to reach Ireland were written in a variety 
of tentative book hands, but not in uncial. Uncial symptoms appear in some 
Anglo-Saxon books written in majuscule. It would be interesting to know 
whether the uncial letters in Irish manuscripts like Durrow or Armagh are 
derived from a belated contact with uncial or from one of these early book 
hands like that used in the Epitome of Livy. The Celtic aversion to uncial 
lasted long : few, if any, Celtic books are written in that hand, and it is hardly 
ever employed for headings or colophons or surviving titles. And this aversion 
seems to have been extended to Roman capitals: there is never any attempt in 
Irish manuscripts to recapture on vellum ‘the lapidary dignity of an inscrip- 
tion’ as there is in the dedication page of the Amiatinus or in the fituli pages 
of Royal 1 E. VI. 

The Anglo-Saxons wrote the majuscule and minuscule of Ireland, the 
capitals, the uncial, and half-uncial of the Roman Empire. They excelled at 
the two different scribal traditions in which they had been instructed, at times 
keeping the two almost completely separate, as in the Amiatinus, and on 
occasion raingling them, as in the majuscule Barberini Gospels with its uncial 
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Xpi. page. Dr. Lowe, in describing so clearly the English tradition of uncial, 
has made it easier for those varieties of English minuscule which use uncial 
for their colophons or headings to be localized in the future, and for the rela- 
tion between English and Carolingian uncial to be correctly interpreted. The 
use, for instance, of Rustics for the prefatory matter in the uncial Vespasian 
Psalter or Codex Bigotianus, noted by Lowe, is paralleled in two Gospel books 
from late eighth- and early ninth-century Kremsmiinster : it would be interesting 
to know whether the parallel was the result of a common lost source or of a 
revivalist enthusiasm for the mingling of ancient scripts. One final point is 
made clear by this book. Traube long ago related uncial to the use or appearance 
of Christian books. Whatever the truth of Traube’s equation, English uncial is, 
if one excepts some important charters, confined to the texts of Christianity. 


Birkbeck College, London 


PATRICK McGURK 


SHORT REVIEWS 


WoLFrcANG ScHADEWALDT: Neue 


Kriterien zur Odyssee-Analyse: die 
Wiedererkennung des Odysseus und der 
Penelope. (Sitzb. der Heidelberger 
Akad. der Wiss., Phil.-Hist. KL., 
1959. 2.) Pp. 28. Heidelberg: Winter, 


1959. Paper, DM. 5. 60. 


Convincen of the unity of the Jliad, Professor 
Schadewaldt expected to find unity in the 
Odyssey also, but he found instead the work 
of no more and no less than two poets: poet 
A composed a structurally complete ‘Home- 
coming’, and poet B, about a generation 
later but not far removed in time from 700 
B.c., added some dozen ‘fundamental pas- 
sages’: i. 28-43 (with consequential changes 
in Athene’s speech), i. 88-v. 27, vii. 153-232, 
the second day in Ithaca, xi. ¢. 330-567 
and 615-27, xv, xviii. 214-43, much of 
xx, xxiii, 117-72, 218-24, 241-88, 297-9, 
and 344 toend of xxiv. He gives a preliminary 
statement of his arguments in this short 
work, in an appendix to his translation 
(Rowohlts Klassiker, 2, 1958, not available to 
me), in Harvard Studies, 1958, 15 ff., and in 
Hermes, 1959, 13 ff. Here he first evaluates the 
‘negative arguments’, Discrepancies and in- 
consistencies rouse suspicion but are not 
proof, since they offend against reality, and 
poetry has its own laws of probability. 
Stylistic arguments are too subjective, and 
differences in Weltanschauung can only con- 
firm objective analysis. But every work of art 
has structure, and if the removal of a sus- 
pected passage restores the structure, this is 
positive proof that it is an addition. So in 


xxiii husband and wife face each other in 
silence. The impasse is broken by their son, 
the natural intermediary. Each then speaks 
at the other through the son. Penelope tells 
him she knows a test, and Odysseus bids 
him wait for it, provocatively adding that 
Penelope is ashamed of his dirt and rags. 
Penelope protests, ‘I am not so proud or 
small-minded or dazed that I do not know 
what you(!) were like when you went away’, 
and makes her test. Therefore the verbal duel 
cannot have been interrupted by a long 
interlude between the challenge in 116 and 
the reply in 173. Poet B inserted it to pre- 
pare for xxiv, to undo the transformation of 
xiii. 430, and to develop his favourite 
theme of the worthy son. A similar case is 
argued in Hermes against separating Odysseus’ 
appeal to Arete from her reply, and Pene- 
lope’s entrance from Eurymachus’ compli- 
ment. 

Poet A was a great creative genius, per- 
haps the poet of the Jliad. His poem moved 
in a tight pattern, like a fugue: shipwreck, 
honour in Phaeacia, sleep; transformation 
into beggar, recognition, sleep. Poet B was 
no bungler. His more philosophic belief in 
divine justice foreshadowed lyric and tragedy, 
and he cared for political and social con- 
sequences. He combined a love of realism in 
courtly and common life with a sense of the 
miraculous and numinous in religion. He 
introduced the recurrent contrast with the 
Atridae and the whole paideia of Telemachus. 
He emerges as a real and attractive person, 
too intelligent in my opinion to be respon- 
sible for the Continuation with its boring 
Underworld, heartless deception of Laertes, 
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senseless massacre and casual divine inter- 
vention, or for inserting anything from 3 to 
2,162 lines in an existing poem without 
smoothing out the joins, Is such inter- 
polation possible without a written text, or 
conceivable even in the decadence of oral 
poetry? 

The most important arguments are given 
in Harvard Studies. Briefly, poet A, like the 
poet of the Jliad, saw action as the result of 
the combined operation of divine and human 
will. The divine decree must be followed im- 
mediately by the seemingly free decision of 
Calypso and Odysseus. Therefore in A’s ver- 
sion i. 87 was followed immediately by v. 
28. This will be welcome confirmation to 
those who already believe the conclusion, but 
it: is not in itself decisive. We do not know 
enough about the rules of oral poetry to say 
that any poet could not have repeated the 
divine decree to introduce the decision of 
Calypso and Odysseus, or that his audience 
would not have liked to be kept waiting for 
what they knew must happen. This is an im- 
portant contribution to the study of the 
Odyssey. I hope that its fuller exposition will 
include more about the epic treatment of 
time, the creation of suspense by postpone- 
ment of expected action, and the place of 
writing in the process. 


St. Hugh's College, Oxford D. H. F. Gray 


AmMINTORE FANFANI: Poemi omerici ed 
economia antica. Pp. viii+142; 26 
plates, 25 figs. Milan: A. Giuffré, 
1960. Paper, L. 1,200. 

Four chapters on the background of Homer 
and Hesiod are followed by an outline 
(19 pp.) of the economic history of the 
“Mediterranean age’, which lasted from 
Neolithic until the discovery of America in- 
troduced the ‘Oceanic age’. This chapter is 
inevitably underdocumented and over- 
simplified, but it makes the reader ask, 
whether, for example, Mesopotamia was 
‘Mediterranean’ and how far economic 
activity was directed to non-economic ends. 
Professor Fanfani is less at ease with his main 
subject. The Professor of Economic History 
cannot be expected to have first-hand know- 
ledge of philology, archaeology, and Homer, 
but he might have made a specialist study 
of the specifically economic problems, land- 
tenure, inheritance, production and trade, in 
comparison with known moncyless societies, 
These questions are too often settled by a 
reference to Mireaux or Finley, and we have 
instead descriptions of flora and fauna, 
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farming, hunting, and washing before meals, 
which were not confined to the Mycenaean 
or any other age, and of arms, dress, houses, 
and other artifacts which have often been 
discussed better. The contents of the tablets are 
taken chiefly from Documents and Decipherment. 
For archaeology Miss Lorimer is almost the 
latest authority, and she would have been 
shocked to see (fig. 10) the body-shields on 
the (spurious) Boeotian ring figured as 
‘Arms of the type described by Homer’. The 
Homeric evidence is used uncritically and 
often reported inexactly. It does not matter 
that Penelope really has geese or that 
Hesiod’s cicala happens to appear in JI. iii. 
151, but it is serious to find a metal bow, 
steel corslets, and spear-heads, Pandarus 
gilding the goat’s horns for sacrifice, and 
archers in chariots. The last perhaps comes 
from the eighth(?)-century mounted archer 
from Carchemish, misleadingly called ‘Hit- 
tite’ (pl. 13). In general, the reader who does 
not recognize the illustrations may lose his 
way between Sakkara and Volterra. 

‘The most elementary knowledge of the 
economic history of the Mediterranean 
peoples’ shows that the Odyssey reflects the 
conditions of the twelfth to ninth centuries; 
the Iliad is earlier. The chief evidence on 
which this is based is, however, open to 
criticism. (1) Both poems show the historical 
transition from bronze to iron, but it is further 
advanced in the Odyssey. Beloch (1873) and 
Ridgeway (1901) are quoted, but not R. J. 
Forbes, and my article in 7.H.S. 1954 should 
have been confuted, not ignored. (2) Riding 
is known in the Odyssey only, ix. 49-50 (dp’ 
immev) and v. 970 ff. But a¢’ trmowr in I. : . 
13 certainly means from their chariot, and cf. 2 
xv. 679 ff. The appearance of «Ans, xeAnrile ° 
only in one simile in each poem has ofte 
been noted. There is no mention of the 
Mycenaean ‘Cavalryman’ and Hood’s article 
on him in 8.S.A. 1953 giving other evidence 
and approving the later date proposed by 
Desborough for the Mouliana horseman 
(fig. 17). (3) In the Odyssey Greece has emerged 
from a pastoral economy, which continues in 
Africa and the West, and looks to Egypt, 
Phoenicia, and Crete as centres of higher civiliza- 
tion. But this does not describe Crete after 
the fall of the Palaces or Egypt after Rameses 
III. Phoenicians and Greeks were not in 
contact before the eighth century. The 
Cyclopes were not typical of Ausonian II. 
For Greece in 1200-800 most of the scanty 
evidence comes from Athens, and the only 
reference in the Index is to ‘the later civiliza- 
tions of Athens and Rome’, 


St. Hugh’s College, Oxford =D. H. F. Gray 





D. Hotwerpa: Scholia in Aristo- 
phanem. Pars iv: Jo. Tzetzae Commen- 
tarii, fasc. ii: Commentarius in Nubes. 
Pp. 343. Groningen: Wolters, 1960. 
Cloth, fi. 75. 


Tuts excellent work differs in some ways 
from its predecessor, the Tzetzes-scholia on 
the Plutus edited by Lydia Massa Positano. 
In the first place Holwerda does not segre- 
gate the glosses, but edits them in the same 
corpus as the marginal scholia. This is surely 
preferable, because often no rigid distinction 
can be drawn between scholia and glosses 
except on occasion with reference to a 
single manuscript or family of manuscripts. 
Secondly, Holwerda’s apparatus is more 
concise, though it is still a collation rather 
than an ‘apparatus vere criticus’. It testifies 
to a truly remarkably close and accurate 
study of the manuscripts—I have noticed 
only two slips, both unimportant: at ub. 
268, where V has xapeAavxcov not xapadavevov 
(Holwerda on schol. Nub, 10a ad fin.), and 
at schol. Tzetz. Nub. 967a, where U has 
TTaAAdbos at the beginning of the Lam- 
procles poem. The same thoroughness is 
noticeable in the Prolegomena (contained in 
the Plutus volume, pp. cxiii-cxxviii) which 
studies the manuscripts of the Tzetzes- 
scholia and shows how they lead us not only 
to the pagination of Tzetzes’ original, but 
also to the additions which were prompted 
by his horror vacui when he produced his 
second recension. It is possible to feel that 
Holwerda sometimes overestimates Tzetzes’ 
debt to the old scholia; for instance, one 
may doubt that the metrical scholium at 477 
is Heliodorean, in view of the regularity of 
the form (observable in the gloss in E in this 
passage) according to which Heliodorus 
wrote his scholia. And he occasionally inter- 
prets as evidence of a direct connexion re- 
semblances which may be due te no more 
than the fact that both the scholia in question 
are comments on the same passage (e.g. at 
1131) and to allow too little for scribes’ 
slips ; though when all deductions have been 
made, there remain plenty of examples like 
745 (vyoerdrnooy to establish Tzetzes’ debt 
to the old scholia. 

The text marks a notable improvement on 
previous work in this field, even on the 
specimen passages edited by Zacher. Hol- 
werda has corrected Zacher in several 
places, notably in Arg. ii, where Zacher 
found the Ambrosianus difficult to read. In 
addition Holwerda has contributed some 
seventy original emendations, a very high 
proportion of which seem certain or at 
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least probable. Testimonia are given fully, 
though occasionally one misses 's reference to 
another Aristophanes scholium (e.g. 22a, 
schol. Eg. 603) or to Suda (e.g. at 973d 
Holwerda might have mentioned that Suda 
(s.v. €v masdorpiBov, E1424) quotes the line 
with Badi{ovras instead of xafi{ovras). But 
such points are few and far between, and 
the work has been done with the utmost care ; 
in addition the book is most beautifully 
produced. 

I subjoin a few notes on individual pas- 
sages: 205 perhaps rather «al éumpemoyv (cf. 
e.g. Sud., Hsch. s.v.). 559a possibly Tzetzes 
is trying to explain the reading trav éuav 
(V). 572b possibly é¢ermov. 967d possibly 
this is a gloss on 968 ri dppoviay. 1034b 
perhaps 5¢e (explanation of oa . . . éo.xe 
deiv). 1416 perhaps wapdv. 


Exeter College, Oxford D. Mervyn Jones 


Marcet Deravunots: Le plan rhétor- 
igue dans l'éloquence grecque d’ Homére 
a Démosthéne. (Académie Royale de 
Belgique, Classe des Lettres, 
Mémoires, xii. 2.) Pp. xxi+137. 
Brussels: Académie Royale, 1959. 
Paper, 220 B.fr. 


Tuts book is concerned with speech-structure 
and thought-sequence in Greek oratory. Dr. 
Delaunois believes that Greek oratory from 
Homer onwards was influenced by two 
factors, logic and psychology. The early 
rhetoricians gave emphasis to the former, but 
the latter still continued to influence oratory. 
Failure to understand the psychological 
element has, he thinks, led to a serious mis- 
understanding of the train of thought in 
Demosthenes’ speeches. 

The method which has enabled him to 
reach these conclusions is a novel one. It 
consists of analysis based on graphs of 
selected speeches, or parts of speeches, from 
Homer and the Orators, Using squared 
paper he has listed at the top, horizontally 
from left to right, the successive lines of 
Homer or paragraphs of the Orators, and on 
the left-hand side, vertically from top to 
bottom, the successive thoughts or themes. In 
the square where the two series intersect he 
has inserted a dot. He claims that the result- 
ing graph provides a valuable aid to under- 
standing the speaker’s thought-sequence. A 
horizontal series of dots denotes the same 
thought extended over successive paragraphs ; 
a vertical series denotes a succession of 


thoughts in a single paragraph; while an 
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oblique series denotes a regular sequence of 
thoughts paragraph by paragraph. A graph 
in which any or all of these three designs 
pr. dominate reveals a ‘logical’ connexion of 
ideas. When a speaker reverts to a theme 
later in the speech, the design is broken. 
This, according to Dr. Delaunois, sugyests 
that the thought-connexion is ‘psychological’ 
rather than ‘logical’. It is not clear what is 
meant by ‘psychological’. Applied to 
Homeric speeches it appears to refer to the 
passions and emotions which get the better 
of the speaker’s reason; elsewhere it is 
applied to a speech in which the speaker 
consciously upsets the logical thought- 
sequence for rhetorical effect. 

The reader may well be puzzled by the 
high value which Dr. Delaunois attaches to 
the results obtained from these graphs. They 
apparently do nothing to indicate the logical 
connexion between the various themes and 
arguments. A speech consisting of irrelevant 
and disconnected arguments would pre- 
sumably be revealed by the graph as logical 
in construction provided the arguments were 
not repeated. The graph admittedly shows 
where the speaker reverts to a theme, but it 
does not show whether the repetition is due 
to careless construction or conscious artifice. 
In many cases it is difficult to see why Dr. 
Delaunois draws the conclusions he does 
from the graphs. A graph based on the first 
seventeen paragraphs of Isaeus’ first speech 
indicates that Isaeus sometimes repeats his 
arguments, as indeed he frequently does; 
it is one of his characteristic methods of 
achieving clarity. It is, however, not easy 
to see how the graph helped Dr. Delaunois 
to form his very reasonable assessment of 
Isaeus as ‘l’incontestable champion du plan 
logique’. 

Dr. Delaunois traces the development of 
oratory from Homer to Demosthenes and 
considers each of the orators, mainly with 
reference to the structure of their speeches. 
He provides analytical summaries of some 
speeches, particularly the longer ones, with- 
out making graphs. There are some startling 
factual mistakes; e.g. he ascribes Anaxi- 
menes’ seven e5y to Isocrates (p. 24), and he 
says that only fragments survive of Lycurgus’ 
speech Against Leocrates (p. 66), although else- 
where he summarizes the speech. There are 
many minor inaccuracies and doubtful state- 
ments. The main conclusions drawn about 
individual orators are sound enough, but 
there is nothing original about them. He 
claims that graphical analysis has enabled 
him to correct some basic misconceptions 
about the thought-sequence of Demos- 
thenes’ speeches, but he says little to sub- 
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stantiate his claim. It is well known that 
Demosthenes in his politico-legal speeches, 
particularly in the De Corona, carefully cal- 
culated the order of his themes and argu- 
ments to produce the most telling effect on 
his audience. 

This review may seem an ungracious 
tribute to the enthusiasm which Dr. De- 
launois shows for this type of research and 
the labour he has expended on it. It is 
possible that I have not properly understood 
his method of using the graphs, and they 
may have advantages which I have over- 
looked, but it seems to me that they produce 
no results of value which could not be 
achieved much more simply and accurately 
by a careful reading of the text. 


H. Li. Hupson-WiLiiams 
King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne, 
University of Durham 


Benrro Gaya NuNo: Sobre un giro de 
la lengua de Deméstenes. Pp. 87. 
Madrid: Consejo Superior de In- 
vestigaciones Cientificas, 1959. Paper, 
60 ptas. 

Tue subject of this book (posthumously pub- 
lished, for the author died in 1953) is the use 
made by the Attic orators and Thucydides 
of sentences which coniain both an infinitive 
dependent on a finite verb and a second 
infinitive dependent on the first, e.g. 
(. . .) olpas (...) Setv (.. .) dsaxwduveioar 
(. . .). Gaya Nuiio classifies these sentences 
into six types, according to the position of the 
finite verb and of the two infinitives, sub- 
classifies each type according to whether its 
three elements are separated or juxtaposed, 
cross-classifies into the two categories ‘sub- 
ject-propositions’ and ‘object-propositions’, 
and subclassifies each category by individual 
finite verbs. The only point on which his 
classification is questionable is his assignation 
of ¢nyi to ‘verbos de decir’ rather than to 
‘verbos de opinién’, and his creation of an 
unsatisfactory category ‘verbos mixtos de 
voluntad y opinién’ (including Aoyifoua, 
mpooddxouar, dmoxvoiya); but adjustment 
for disagreement with these labels is easily 
made in interpreting his data. Many of his 
examples are quoted in full. 

The individual preferences of authors are 
clearly demonstrated and are summarized 
in an ingenious graph (p. 85, explained on 
p. 67). As one might expect, some long-term 
historical tendencies emerge, ¢.g. the in- 
crease of Sef and ofa: Seiv at the expense of 
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xp% and ¢npi deiv (pp. 65 ff.) ; in respect of 
tendencies, Lycurgus is characterized 

. 66) as archaistic. Gaya Nujfio obtains 
interesting results of a kind for which 
always hopes from stylistic studies: 

in Demosthenes’ style accord with 

the chronology of speeches xiv, xvi, xviii, and 
xix, and criteria derived from these changes 


Sopnre TRENKNER: Le Style xai dans 
le récit attique oral. Pp. xii+-83. Assen: 
Van Gorcum, 1960. Paper, fi. 8.50. 


Tue late Dr. Sophie Trenkner is known for 
her book The Greek Novella, which was pub- 
lished in 1958. Less well known is her work 
on style and sentence-structure in popular 
narrative. The present study of ‘xai style’ 
first appeared as a duplicated pamphlet in 
1948 in a series of works by Polish refugees 
attached to the Institute of Polish Studies in 
Brussels. Subsequently she spent some years 
at Cambridge preparing a major work on the 
Adéis eipopdvn. Owing to her death in 1958 
this was never finished. 

The theme of the work under review, 
which is outlined in the opening chapter, is 
as follows. The so-called Adéis efpoydvy is not 
a more highly evolved form of the paratactic 
xai style. Both were distinct styles which 
existed side by side throughout the whole 
period of Ancient Greek literature. This 
‘wai style’ is characteristic of extant popular 
narrative in the post-classical period, but it 
is also to be found in various branches of 
Classical Greek literature, viz. Oratory, 
History, Old Comedy, Plato, Aristotle, and 
Theophrastus’ Characters. Dr. Trenkner 
claims that the style of these passages reflects 
the style of oral narrative in the fifth and 
fourth centuries 8.c. 

Her use of the term ‘xai style’ is justified 
by a statistical analysis of the frequency with 
which different connecting particles occur in 
narrative passages taken from certain Classi- 
cal Greek writers, from Mark and Matthew 
in the New Testament, and from a selection 
of Modern Greek folk-tales. In nearly every 
case xai predominates over all other particles. 
In subsequent chapters the type of passage 
in which this style is found is considered 
more precisely, the different semantic and 
syntactical usages of «ai are illustrated in 
detail, various peculiarities of this style are 
discussed, and it is shown that an analogous 


style i is to be found in the written folk-tales of 
various European countries. 

Dr. Trenkner’s exposition of this theme is 
concise, lucid, and orderly. Her treatment of 
it is learned and scholarly. Her conclusions 
are original, important, and, as far as I can 
judge, entirely convincing. She seems to 
establish beyond doubt that throughout the 
classical period, as well as in later times, 
Greek writers representing widely divergent 
branches of literature used under certain 
circumstances a distinctive narrative style 
which was based on the spoken language. 
Apart from its interest to students of Classical 
Greek this conclusion has a bearing on re- 
searches in many other fields. It has an 
obvious relevance, as Dr. Trenkner points 
out in her preface, to the question whether 
the paratactic style of the New Testament 
is based on Greek or Hebraic sentence-struc- 
ture. It has also a wider importance for the 
study of popular narrative in European lan- 
guages generally. Many scholars will be 
grateful that this work is now easily accessible. 


H. Li. Hupson-Winiiams 
King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne, 
University of Durham 


Hans Dieter Kemper: Rat und Tat. 
Studien zur Darstellung eines anti- 


thetischen Begriffspaares in der 
klassischen Periode der griechischen 
Literatur. Pp. 124. Bonn: privately 
printed, 1960. Paper. 


In this Bonn doctoral dissertation Dr. 
Kemper studies the development of the con- 
ventional antithesis between thought and 
action in classical Greek literature. His 
theme is roughly as follows. In Homer per- 
fection is seen in an indissoluble unity of 
mental and physical excellence. This ideal is 
never fully attained in a single individual. 
Even Achilles, as he himself recognizes, has 
intellectual deficiencies. The idea that unity 
of the two excellences could be achieved by 
collaboration between different individuals, 
groups, or ages was suggested by Homer and 
illustrated in greater detail in later literature. 
The Homeric ideal continued to be reflected 
in subsequent writers, but they modified and 
elaborated it in various ways. In particular 
they discriminated between the value of 
different kinds of intellectual and physical 
activity. Solon warned the Athenians against 
the dangers inherent in an unscrupulous use 
of speech (i.e. an intellectual quality), and 
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such warnings became increasingly frequent 
when rhetoric was established as an art. 
Tyrtaeus belittled athletic prowess, a note 
which was echoed in different contexts by 
Solon, Xenophanes, Euripides, and Isocrates. 
In spite of a general tendency to rate thought 
more highly than action, the value attached 
to physical achievements remained un- 
diminished until Isocrates, Xenophon, and 
Plato in their different ways gave them a 
subordinate role by conceiving the intellect 
as the cause and controller of action. Demos- 
thenes, however, reversed this estimate by 
his insistence that counsel (i.e. the product of 
the intellect) is pointless unless action follows. 

Kemper reaches these conclusions by con- 
sidering passages which seem relevant in the 
major pocts and prose-writers. The flaws in 
any study of this kind are obvious. The 
authorities are far too divergent in their 
methods, aims, and character to provide re- 
liable evidence for general conclusions. For 
the most part they are influenced by the 
particular argument they are advancing 
rather than by any regard for objective 
speculation on this theme. When Isocrates 
stressed the importance of ¢vy%} or Adyou, he 
was primarily concerned with advertising 
the merits of his own educational system. 
When Demosthenes roused the Athenians to 
oppose Philip, he naturally rated action 
more highly than words. Many of the 
passages quoted by Kemper have no serious 
significance as they are commonplaces 
adapted to reinforce an argument, or even 
deliberately invented for rhetorical effect. 
This applies particularly to the sections on 
the Tragedians and Thucydides. To suppose 
that these commonplaces need in any way 
reflect the views of the writers themselves is 
clearly wrong. Platonic dialogues provide 
more suitable material for this theme, but 
it is hazardous to draw any conclusions from 
them without a fuller consideration of the 
philosophical implications than the limits 
of this essay permit. 

The two contrasted qualities are too 
vaguely defined for an objective study. This 
is particularly true of ‘Rat’ which is taken 
to include political sagacity, rhetorical 
ability, literary skill, intellectual capacity, 
and spiritual excellence. Kemper is inclined 
to see a contrast where none was intended by 
the author; ¢.g. in Thuc. vi. 72. 2 ¢zmepla 
and dvdpela are not, as he says, contrasted 
with fdveors, and in Eurip. frag. 729 Ady 
and yunyxavij do not illustrate the antithesis 
between thought and action. 

Kemper shows familiarity with a wide 
range of literature, makes some interesting 
points, and is on the whole cautious in 
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drawing his conclusions. I think he was unfor- 
tunate, or misled, in his choice of subject. 


H. Lu. Hupson-Wi.iaMs 
King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne, 
University of Durham 


Platon, Briefe. Ubersetzt und einge- 
leitet von JoHANNES IRmscHER. Pp. 
122. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1960. 
Cloth, DM. 8.50. 


Tuts little volume, which Irmscher, chiefly 
known as a Byzantine scholar, has compiled, 
has just over five pages of general introduc- 
tion and three of bibliography, followed by a 
translation not only of the thirteen ‘Platonic 
Epistles’, but also of the five ‘Socratic 
Episties’ bearing Plato’s name which Her- 
mann grouped with them. Each letter is 
preceded by a few lines of prefatory matter, 
and there are plentiful footnotes. The book 
is presumably intended for the layman, and 
he will find here very readable versions with 
essential explanations provided in a re- 
markably compact form. There is little or 
nothing to interest the specialist. 

Irmscher does not tell the reader whose 
Greek text he is translating, or warn him 
where the text is doubtful or disputed. At 
Ep. 7. 332d he seems to render neither 
mp@rov érevra nor mp@rov émi radra, and at 
335b it is difficult to determine what he reads. 
But he produces (so far as I can judge) 
smooth and clear German. The general in- 
troduction briefly describes how scholarly 
opinion on the question of authenticity has 
varied, and provides a summary of Plato's 
relations with Syracuse. The prefatory re- 
marks to individual letters are extremely 
cautious and non-committal so far as Platonic 
authorship is concerned (except in the case 
of the ‘Socratic Epistles’, which are certainly 
spurious and hardly worth including), but 
seem on the whole to favour acceptance of 
2, 3, 6, 7, and 8. 

At Ep. 7. 341tb (ofrwes 3¢, 088’ adroit 
atrovs), ‘welche und was, ist unerheblich’ 
is wrong and misses the point. At. 324a, 
Irmscher thinks that Hipparinus may be 
Dion’s son (p. 50, n. 2), but the arguments 
against ae 
me cogent (my edition, Appendix ii). 
countering objections to the authenticity t 
Ep. 2, Irmscher notes ‘die Figur des “‘jung 
und schén gewordenen” ce (g14¢)— 
den man indes recht gut dem silenhaften 
Alten gegeniiberstellen kénnte’ (p. 20). He 
takes the reference to be to the Socrates of the 


dialogues (p. 30, n. 1). But this does not 
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overcome the difficulty that even if rd vo» 
Aeyépeva (8c. ovyypdupara ITAdrwvos) are 
in some sense Zwxpdrovs, yet Plato wrote 
them. To appeal to the dramatic character 
of the dialogues or the original stimulus of 
the thought contained can hardly justify the 
statement that what are alleged to be his 
writings wepl rovrwy are not his; for certainly 
the relevant philosophic content cannot itself 
be attributed to Socrates rather than to 
Plato. If Plato wanted simply to deny (as 
at Ep. 7. 941¢) having written about first 
principles, he would not need to mention 
Socrates. Irmscher says that, if genuine, 
£p. 2 was written in 364 B.c.; but 360 seems 
more likely (Phronesis, v [1960], 140-1). 
One may wonder for whom the biblio- 
graphy is designed, and how many German 
readers who need to be told who Pericles was 
(p. 23) will consult works written in English, 
Spanish, Italian, Latin, and Russian. Since 
works in English are included, it is odd that 
the important translations with commentary 
of Harward, Post, and Morrow are omitted. 


University of Manchester R. S. Bruck 


Franz Josep Stem: Dexippus et 
Herodianus rerum scriptores quatenus 


Thucydidem secuti sint, (Bonn diss.) 


Pp. 221. Bonn, privately printed, 


1957. Paper. 

Tue lion would have smiled if he could have 
known how many generations of historians 
would use and abuse his language and his- 
torical technique to describe wars against 
Parthians, Goths, and Crusaders. Dexippus 
and Herodian wrote many years after Lucian 
had said despairingly draow abrois mpds rév 
Govavdiinv 4 duAda, but they were still 
comparatively near to the beginning of a 
literary tradition of which the effect is per- 
ceptible in Anna Komnena and Niketas 
Akominatos. Dr. Stein’s dissertation bears 
an old-fashioned title, but it is more mature, 
subtle, and interesting than many earlier 
examples of its genre. He finds, and de- 
monstrates, that Dexippus did not appro- 
priate Thucydidean phrases wholesale and 
season his own writing with them, but 
adopted the essential principles of Thucy- 
dides’ style—notably where, in the words of 
Dionysius, rad pyparid pdpa ris Adfews 
évopariucas axnparife~and freely con- 
structed words, phrases, and sentences on 
these principles. One interesting conclusion 
drawn by Stein is: ‘non licet coniecturas 
facere ex Dexippi verbis de Thucydide, 
nisi magna cura atque diligentia uteris’. 
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(Dex. F 6. 14 4... alrnoss én’ edapereia rob 
déBov avyxecra, Srws dv rd odérepov déos 
énnAvydtnote ~ Thuc. vi. 36. 2 BotAovrar 
viv wédw és ixndngw xobtordva, Srws av 
7@ wow $6Bw 16 (codd.) oférepov dmndv- 
yélwvra: is a case in point.) 

Herodian, on the other hand, though often 
described by modern writers as an imitator 
of Thucydides, is shown to have confiaed 
his imitation almost entirely to his preface ; 
and, as Stein observes (p. 91), historians’ 
prefaces constitute a genre with conventions 
of its own. The most striking characteristics 
of Herodian’s style are un-Thucydidean ; his 
accumulation of synonyms (pp. 98, 125) is 
essentially Isocratean, while i. 15. 6 ¢0dcas 
Th ro0 Sdéparos alyph ri rdv d8dvtav dxpyv 
is pure Gorgias. Stein concludes that his 
style was determined essentially by the rhe- 
torical teaching of his own day (though vi. 6. 
12 Odoas . . . rds vevopropévas Ovoias, cited 
on p. 103 as an example of figura etymologica, 
is not rhetorical at all, as a multitude of 
Hellenistic inscriptions show), and that 
occasional Thucydidean reminiscences in it 
have arrived by way of the rhetoricians. 

There are some interesting observations 
on the extent to which a desire to imitate 
Thucydides affected the historical accuracy 
of Dexippus (pp. 48 ff.), on Herodian’s 
oecasional affinities with Josephus (pp. 
82 ff.) and dissimilarity (in respect of Thucy- 
didean reminiscence) to Procopius (pp. 
143 f.), and on the attitude of both Dexippus 
and Herodian to réyn and related concep- 
tions. Aman whocould write, as Herodian did, 
éxpiv rov Képupodov riw émBovdiy éxdvyeiv 
differed in spirit from Thucydides rather 
more than Stein (pp. 166 f.) will allow. 


University of St. Andrews K. J. Dover 


G. Hupert, M. Ponienz, H. Drex- 
LER: Plutarchi Moralia. Vol. v, fasc. 
1: pp. xxxii+145; fasc. 3: pp. xiv+ 
118. (Bibl. Scr. Gr. et Rom. Teub- 
neriana.) Leipzig: Teubner, 1960. 
Cloth, DM 7.40, 5.40. 

Tue first fascicles of the editio altera of what 
we know as ‘Hubert and Pohlenz’ rather un- 
expectedly replace some of the more re- 
cently published parts of the first edition. 
They differ from it by having an appendix 
which records reviewers’ observations and 
some other new suggestions. At the relevant 
places in the text attention is conveniently 
drawn to the appendix by a small rectangle 
in the margin. It has been possible to in- 
troduce some minor corrections into the text 
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and apparatus. The new edition of vi. 1 was 
by H. Drexler, that of vi. 2 by R. Westman, 
who introduced a notable amount of supple- 
mentary matter. Now we have v. 1 and v. 3 
by Drexler, who complains of the perfunc- 
tory nature of most reviews, justly observing 
that the reviewers earned their copies 
cheaply, and wonders that his publisher 
tolerates such treatment. 

The original v. 3 (1955) was reviewed by 
me in this journal, N.s. vii (1957), 33-35- 
Vol. xii of the Loeb Moralia, including de 
primo frigido and de facie, appeared in 1956. 
Cherniss there regretted that he had passed 
final proofs before the work of Pohlenz and 
Hubert was available; now Drexler in his 
appendix has been unable, whatever the 
reason, to take much account of the Loeb. 
Fortunately I have been able to profit by 
Hubert’s Quaest. Nat. for vol. xi of the Loeb, 
and what I can do by way of supplement 
will appear there. But I take this opportunity 
to record that the bibliographical details 
given by Hubert about the copy of Longo- 
lius’s printed version at Munich do not 
accord in all particulars with the copy in the 
Cambridge University Library; there is one 
major difference: the Cambridge copy has 
‘Oligarchia’ not ‘Aristocratia’. 

The original v. 1 (1957), containing the 
political treatises and de vitando aere alieno, has 
not been noticed in C.R, An interesting and 
intricate account of the manuscript tradi- 
tions of these works gives proper recognition 
to the effects of Byzantine emendation. The 
use of ‘(?)’ in the apparatus is disturbing; 
it seems at times to mean not that the manu- 
script is hard to decipher, but that the editor 
does not rely on his own or Wegehaupt’s 
notes, The text is handled cautiously, but 
there are a number of shrewd improvements. 
Caution nods at 791 F, where to change 
Zypevldny to Dyuwvidynv may be to correct 
Plutarch, not his copyist. 


Trinity College, Cambridge ¥.H. SANDBACH 


N. I, Barsu: Plutarch, Vieti paralele. 
Vol. i. Pp. xc-+-524. Bucharest: Edi- 
tura $tiintificd, 1960. Paper, lei 17. 

Dr. Barbu’s Strasbourg thesis Les procédés 
de la peinture des caractires et de la vérité his- 
torique dans les biographies de Plutarque (Paris, 
1934)—the scope of which is much wider 


than the title suggests—showed him to be an 
erudite, sympathetic, and sensible student of 
Plutarch. In 1943 he published a Rumanian 
translation of the Lives of Alexander and 
Caesar, reprinted in 1957. The present 
volume, comprising the first five pairs of 
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Lives, inaugurates a planned complete trans- 
lation of the Lives, the first to appear in 
Rumanian. 

The scale of the work is lavish. There are 
go pages of general introduction ; each Life is 
preceded by 8 to 16 pages of historical intro- 
duction; and there are 66 pages of notes, 
mainly and antiquarian. 
The translation, in the passages examined, 
is generally accurate and clear. Barbu has 
taken great pains to bring out every nuance 
of the Greck text, sometimes at the cost of a 
certain long-windedness. The following slips 
were noted in the first five chapters of the 
Life of Solon: 1. 3 vépov translated as ‘tune’, 
when it is clearly ‘law’ (!); 9. 4 rod 90:wod 
taken as comparative instead of partitive; 
4. 2 xpveods not translated; 4. 3 wepi od 
translated as if its antecedent were the 
tripod instead of Thales. The present re- 
viewer unfortunately cannot judge the 
literary qualities of the translation. 

The Introduction gives a brief, uncon- 
troversial account of Plutarch’s life, together 
with a somewhat inadequate sketch of the 
social end economic history of the Roman 
empire in the first two centuries of our era 
(pp. v-xv). Then Barbu lists the works com- 
prised in the Moralia (with a brief mention 
of Lamprias’ catalogue but no discussion 
of the problems it involves), and considers 
Plutarch’s philosophical and political position 
(pp. xvi-xxii): philosophically he is an 
eclectic, politically an idealist who in the 
last analysis firmly takes his stand with the 
ruling class of the empire. The point is not 
made that it was precisely in Phutarch’s life- 
time that the upper classes of the Greek 
world were being to some extent absorbed 
into that ruling class. In pp. xxxiii-xc the 
author discusses problems connected with 
the Lives, in particular those of Plutarch’s 
sources, his historical criticism, his conception 
of historical causality, his doctrine of charac- 
ter and his technique for depicting it. This 
section in the main reproduces the views 
expounded in Les procédés de la peinture des 
caractéres. 

Barbu’s zeal to present the fullest pos- 
sible background to the reader is not 
always to his advantage. For instance, the 
historical introduction to the Life of Theseus 
begins in the fourth millennium 3.c. and 
includes a potted and quite inadequate 
account of the prekistory of Greece. But it 
would be churlish to cavil at every small 
point. Rumanian readers are fortunate to 
get their Plutarch from the hands of so con- 
scientious and competent a translator. 

Rosert 


BROWNING 
University College, London 
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Luict Torraca: Marco Giunio 


Bruto, Epistole greche. (Collana di 
Studi Greci xxxi.) Pp. lx-+-99. Naples: 
Libreria Scientifica Editrice, 1959. 
Paper, L. 2,000. 


Tue Greek letters traditionally attributed to 
Brutus the tyrannicide comprise thirty-five 
brief missives addressed to cities or peoples 
in the eastern Aegean, usually in the form of 
requests for military help; they have been 
assembled with ‘replies’ which the ancient 
editor, one Mithridates, confesses that he 
himself has composed. The letters attributed 
to Brutus himself have naturally fallen under 
suspicion. In places they are ai odds with 
the sparse evidence from other literary 
sources, notably Cicero’s correspondence. 
Further, Brutus’ laconic epistolary style is 
easily imitable. But Plutarch (Brut. 2) cites 
as genuine three letters, and R. E. Smith’s 

‘nucleus’ theory (C.Q. [1936], 194 ff.), which 
rejects only those containing manifestly 
improbable statements, is the most sensible. 

Torraca’s approach differs only in detail. 
He concludes that only eight letters (1, 13, 
17, 25, 27, 61, 63, 69) are genuine, and 
that the rest are third-century school ex- 
ercises. 

Alas, these eight contain virtually no signi- 
ficant historical detail, and the embarrassing 
question must be posed—-do the meagre 
fruits justify the expenditure of such labour 
and learning ? This is certainly a careful and 
competent edition. No fewer than seventy- 
one manuscripts are listed, and the text is in 
many places an improvement on Wester- 
mann’s (Leipzig, 1855) and on Hercher’s 
in Epistolographi Graeci (Paris, 1873; PP- 177- 
91) now under revision. There is a full 
apparatus criticus, an Italian translation, a 
brief commentary (directed, in the absence 
of historically significant features, towards 
problems of text and style), and an index 
verborum. The introduction discusses the 
testimonia, the historical background, and 
the central problem of the authenticity of 
the letters. 

There are a few slips in the introduction, 
where Torraca delineates events between 
August 44 and July 42. Cicero’s meeting 
with Brutus at Velia was on 17 August 44, 
not 43 (p. ix). What evidence is there that 
Brutus, Cassius, and Trebonius were de- 
clared hAostes when their provinces were 
reallotted in November 44? (p. ix.) The 
eleventh Philippic is said to have been de- 
livered ‘alla fine di marzo’ (p. xi), and 
Dolabella to have been declared a public 
enemy ‘nella seconda meta di febbraio’ 
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(p. xiii), whereas the speech followed the 
day after the decree (Phil. xi. 16). 


University of Edinburgh P. G. Wats 


ManrreD HAsster: Die Bedeutung 
der Kyria-Klausel in den Papyrus- 
urkunden. (Berliner Juristische Ab- 
handlungen, Band 3.) Pp. 126. 
Berlin: Duncker & Humblot, 1960. 
Paper, DM. 16. 


Tuis study of diplomatic in the law of the 
papyri is concerned with the «xupia clause and 
related variants and developments to be 
found in documents of private transactions 
(notably loans), more particularly among 
the papyri of Ptolemaic and imperial Roman 
Egypt, down to A.D. 350. 

A survey of previous literature and sug- 
gested meanings of such clauses leads to the 
surely correct conclusion that the xupia clause 
in substance was designed to give and did give 
to an obligational document the authority 
which a public document derived from the 
fact of its official preparation ; i.e. it gave the 
document irrefutable force as evidence in 
respect of the authenticity of its contents. In 
respect of loan documents so authenticated, 
for example, the alleged debtor would be 
unable to avail himself of a plea that the 
money had never been advanced to him: 
indeed, there are not lacking suggestions 
that here may be found the ultimate origins 
of the well-known Roman querela non 
numeratae pecuniae, 

With the Empire, there are further added 
to the ‘xvpia-clause’ document the pro- 
visions mavraxod émpepopévn marti ro 
émpépovrs and ws év Snpooip Kxaraxexwpi- 
opévov. The effect of these was to extend the 
probative force of the document in relation 
to both person and space; the document, 
that is, became binding as against the debtor 
in favour of anyone anywhere who, with just 
cause, became holder of the document. In 
short it gave the document negotiability: 
the holder was in very much the same 
position as the modern holder in due course 
of a negotiable instrument. 

One must distinguish from the «vpia clause 
the troypad}, also to be found on documents 
recording transactions. This is an autograph 
summary by the party chargeable with a 
recorded obligation, appended to the docu- 
ment in cases where the document is not 
drawn by the debtor himself: in it he briefly 
accepts that he is liable for what is recorded. 
The function of this autograph, like that of 
the Roman subscriptio, was not to give effect 
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to the document but simply to establish the 
identity of the debtor; a man would not be 
able to deny his own signature nor could he 
be bound by anyone else’s. Thus the auto- 
graph had the double effect of ensuring that a 
real debtor (whose obligation might well be 
in a document with a xvpéa clause) could not 
plead that he was not the party to the obliga- 
tion in question, while equally a person 
wrongly sued would be able to show that he 
was not the party who accepted the obliga- 
tion enforcement of which is sought. 

The thesis is well argued and arranged 
and lucidly written: the work of a pupil of 
H. J. Wolff who has done much for the study 
of the law of the papyri, it is creditable to 
both author and teacher. 


University of Glasgow Jj. A. C. Tuomas 


HELMUT ‘THIERFELDER : Die 
Geschwisterehe im hellenistisch-rimischen 
Agypien. (Fontes et Commentationes, 
Heft 1.) Pp. 102; Miinster: Aschen- 
dorff, 1960. Paper, DM. g.50. 


THe purpose of this monograph, which is to 
re-examine the old problem of brother-sister 
marriage in Graeco-Roman Egypt, and its 
plan, which is to arrive at conclusions based 
on a criticism of previous inquiries and an 
analysis of the relevant texts, are both praise- 
worthy; the execution is marred by the 
careless presentation of these texts and a 
certain lack of honesty in their interpretation. 
The author’s decision to give the texts in 
the form in which they were originally pub- 
lished, ignoring the corrections and sugges- 
tions advanced in Preisigke’s Berichtigungs- 
liste and elsewhere and disdaining those aids 
to the understanding of grammar and 
orthography normally considered indispen- 
sable to readers not expert in papyrology, 
makes one wonder to what purpose so many 
have laboured to improve on the editwnes 
principes. This fault might be attributed to 
inexperience, but the mistakes in the spelling, 
punctuation, and accentuation of the Greek, 
of which well over a hundred have been 
noticed, not to speak of several errors in 
quotation from English and French sources, 
must have the effect of lessening one’s re- 
spect for the author’s standards of scholar- 
ship and qualifications to perform’ his 
chosen task. 

Thierfelder quotes extensively from his 
predecessors but omits to mention and 
examine several texts which they cite as 
possible evidence for the practice of brother— 
sister marriage, e.g. P. Mich. 262, P.S.I. 
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1062, 1115, P. Meyer 9, P. Oxy. 477, 1452, 
P. Lond. 299, 476a, 946; not all of these offer 
certain examples of the practice but all 
should have been examined in a work which 
claims to be comprehensive. Nor does he 
take sufficient notice of the possibility that 
some of his examples may have been re- 
ferences to marriage between half-brother 
and half-sister: Ptollas and Ptolemais in 
B.G.U. 447 and all three examples assumed 
in B.G.U. 115 could be placed in this 
category, though he wrongly describes them 
as duomdrpwr Kal dpouyrpwr. Indeed, if he 
had been absolutely strict and classed as 
doubtful any example which depended upon 
a supplement, his number of sichere Zeugnisse 
would have been still further reduced—to 
three or four. Again, translations of the texts 
are disdained except in one case, and in that 
there are at least three omissions or in- 
accuracies, one of them essential to the inter- 
pretation given: in P. Oxy. 713, 32 the 
translation and interpretation adopted re- 
quire that adrod should be corrected to adrav, 
a correction which is quite unnecessary, for 
the reference is clearly to the evyypad?) yduov 
of the parents (1. 12) and not to a brother— 
sister marriage at all. On p. 79 Thierfelder is 
wrong in assuming that any racial signifi- 
cance need be attached to a IIépons rijs 
énvyovijs as late as A.D. 85; on p. 58 he makes 
far too much of the inversion in the opening 
formula, since it is found as early as the first 
century A.D., and of the closing formula, 
which is found just as early and is also 
common from the second century onwards. 

The conclusions as to the extent to which 
brother-sister: marriage was practised are 
substantially the same as those of others who 
have examined the problem in recent years 
—that there are no examples outside the 
royal house in the Ptolemaic period but 2 
number in the Roman, though one should 
emphasize that these are not as numerous as 
is often believed and that there is none 
about which one can be certain after the 
Constitutic Antoniana, none at all in the 
Christian period for obvious reasons. As to 
the possible origin of the practice Thier- 
felder is right in bringing out the negative 
conclusions of Cerny’s quest for examoles in 
the Pharaonic period outside the royal house 
and in questioning whether the spread of 
the practice in the Roman period was due 
to purely economic motives. But he might 
well have made more of the fact, to which he 
draws attention, that it is the Roman 
administration which we have to thank for 
providing any certain evidence at all: his 
own. sichere Zeugnisse are all drawn from 
official documents, whereas all but three o 
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his unsichere Zeugnisse are letters, and of those 
three two are invitations to weddings which 
are susceptible of another interpretation, 
while the third can be ruled out altogether 
and is from the Roman period, It is impossible 
to establish a certain case of brother~—sister 
marriage without the help of the formulae 
used in official documents of the kind that 
the Romans first regularized and stereo- 
typed, and, in default of such documents in 
the earlier period, one could hardly expect 
to find indisputable proof of brother-sister 
marriage, even if it existed, Thierfelder and 
others would do well to employ the argu- 
ment ¢x silentio less readily in trying to solve 
this problem. 


University College, Cardiff B. R. Rees 


Pare WxHarey Harsu: An Antho- 
logy of Roman Drama, Pp. xxxi-+-317. 
New York; Rinehart, 1960. Paper, 
$1.25. 

Harsii sums up the development of drama 
from Aristophanes to Seneca; there are four 
prose versions from comedy (Menaechmi by 
E. C. Weist and R. W. Hyde, with a 
metrical version of the prologue by Spencer 
Brown, revised by George Duckworth; 
Rudens by Cleveland K. Chase; Phormio and 
Adedphi by W. A. Oldfather); and three 
metrical versions from Seneca (Medea, 
Phaedra, and Thyestes) by Ella Isabel Harris ; 
also a short bibliography. 

The translation is in general reasonably 
accurate, though not close, Alm. 21 f. is 
omitted, Men. 193 dum illud quod rapiat widet 
is rendered ‘as long as she sees what he's 
stolen’. It should be ‘something: to steal’. 
Maen. 619 hase rem non meminit suam is rendered 
‘he can't even remember his own affairs!’ 
It should be ‘the lady is missing her cue’. 

No prose translation can do justice to a 
metrical virtuoso like Plautus. Colloquial 
American is in itself not an inappropriate 
medium for translating him; eg. Men. 
688 ff. : 

‘And I didn’t ask you to give it to me in 
the first place. You brought it to me yourself, 
and you gave it to me for a present. And 
now you want it back. All right. Have the 
old thing. Take it. Wear it yourself, or let 
your wife wear it, or lock it up in a trunk if 
you want to, After today you won't set foot 
inside this house again—con’t fool yourself. . . . 
Uniess you bring me money, you haven't 
got a chance to see me again. Now go and 
find some other poor girl you can deceive.’ 
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But could we not put these words into 
uniform ? 
Of your own free will you brought it to 
me—yes, you gave it to me, I swear; 
Now you want it back. Right. Have it 
yourself; yes, take it away to wear, 

Either you or your wife, or lock the thing 
up in a box, for all that I care. 

For you'll never set foot in my house again, 
be sure of that, my lad, 

Now I see how little you think of me, after 
all the fun you've had. 

If you want my company after this, you'll 
pay my fee in advance, see? 

So be off and find somebody else to fool, if 
a fool is the type you fancy! 


Prose may do for Terence—but it must not 
be too colloquial. Ad. 161 leno ego sum is 
rendered by Oldfather ‘I'm a one-man-gang 
keeper of a bawdy-house!’ And the collo- 
quial style must be true to itself; it cannot 
tolerate phrases like ‘go to! go to!’ in an 
otherwise good rendering of a serious pas- 
sage (p. 199). 

Miss Harris uses blank verse—perhaps the 
inevitable choice for the dialogue, but why 
use it for the choral passages too? I do not 
like her habit of beginning or ending with 
a half-line, or some of her scansions, ¢.g. 
Tityus, Mopsopia, or her use of ‘thou’ and 
‘thee’. But I give her full marks for passages 
where the rhetorical style happens to hit the 
bull, e.g. Med. 164~7: 

Nurse: Colchis is far away, thy husband lost ; 
Of all thy riches nothing now remains. 
Medea: Medea now remains! Land, sea, 

sword, fire, 

God and the thunderbolt, are found in me. 


University of Bristol W. Beare 


Francesco Giancotti: L’oltimismo re- 
lativo nel ‘de rerum natura’ di Lucrezio. 
Pp. xxxii+-222. Turin: Loescher. 


n.d, Paper, L. 980. 

Tuts is a text (with commentary) of the six 
prefaces and six somewhat arbitrarily deter- 
mined finales to the books of Lucretius; the 
intervening matter is summarized in Italian. 
The notes are not short; they would seem 
to be suitable for university students of a 
fairly wide range of attainment. A judicious 
selection of other scholars’ views is offered, 
and a rational choice made between alter- 
natives, There are a number of original 
suggestions which show sensibility and 
imagination without bringing any strikingly 
new interpretations. 
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The introduction adds a voice to the pro- 
tests (Ferrarino, Studi G. Funaioli; Wormell, 
Greece and Rome, 1960) egainst the widespread 
view that there is a pessimistic strain in De 
rerum natura. The author argues that while 
Lucretius sees the creative and destructive 
forces in the physical universe as evenly 
balanced and here can be neither optimist 
nor pessimist, in the ethical sphere he can be 
called a relative optimist because, although 
admitting that most men are miserable, he 
believes that they have it in their power to 
be happy by becoming Epicurean philo- 
sophers. This is all that can be learned from 
the poem. Whether he himself was in fact 
cheerful on the whole or gloomy, no one can 
now tell, except on the assumption that 
materialists and atheists are necessarily 
sad at heart. 


Trinity College, Cambridge ¥F. H. Sanppacn 


Joserpn P. Cranoy: The Odes and 
Epodes of Horace. A Modern English 
Verse Translation. Pp. 257. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press (London: 
Cambridge University Press), 1960. 
Paper, 16s. net. 

Tuts is the companion volume to Mr, Smith 


P. Bovie’s translation of the Satires and 
Epistles. ¥t has helpful and sensible intro- 
ductions. If the influence of tradition is 
understated, that may be to spare the layman 
what would in any case be Greek to him. 
The Epodes are fortunately included (why 
not print them first?), with no holds barred 
in 8 and 12. 

Dr. Clancy renders roughly line by line, 
either in free verse or in equivalent numbers 
of syllables, and this modicum of discipline 
preserves something of the flavour of the 
original besides curbing a tendency to para- 
phrase. He is refreshingly unpedantic, and 
not afraid of an occasional colloquialism or 
modernism, which seldom offends and is 
sometimes effective: iuuenes proterui are 
‘roaring boys’, laeta pubes, ‘good-time boys’ 
(but in a Pindaric ode doves should surely 
not be ‘pacifist’—‘pacific’ conceivably). 

One turns first to the old touchstone. 

‘For whom is your blond hair styled, 

deceptively simple’? 

Not bad, though Storrs has not missed a 
gem. But ‘that could not be trusted with his 
host’s wife’ gives no inkling of ‘perfidus 
hospitam’, and there's the rub throughout: 
no uninitiated reader could suspect the curiosa 
Jelicitas of the Latin wording behind all this. 


U 
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Occasional jingles, apparently unmoti- 
vated, jar: ‘crone’—‘alone’ in i. 25, ‘poured’ 
~—‘sword’ in i. 27, ‘ripe’——‘wipe’ in Epode 13. 
But in general Clancy shows verbal tact and 
a good ear. We have here neither the witty 
neatness of Sir Edward Marsh's rhymed ver- 
sions nor Leishman’s scrupulous fidelity to 
form ; what we have, however, is much more 
eloquent and pleasing than a prose crib, if 
far short of that proverbial impossibility, the 
ideal verse translation. Something of the 
spirit comes through, if less of the art. 

Here is a fair specimen, from iii. 1: 

In the harsh days when the Dogstar rages 
you remain inviolate; to bulls wearied 
with ploughing, to roaming 
flocks, a gift of cool pleasure. 
You will take your place among the famous 
Springs: 
I celebrate the oak that stands above 
your rocks, from your source 
the fall of your clear-voiced waters. 


King's College, Cambridge 


L. P. WiLkinson 


Watpo E. Sweer: Vergil’s Aeneid: A 
Structural Approach. Volume i: the 
Aeneid, Books i and ii: Pp. vi-+ 163; 
map. London: Angus & Robertson 
(Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press), 1960. Paper, 175. 6d. 

Ex America semper aliquid novi. This is the 
first instalment—a ‘pilot edition’ in the 
author’s words—of a four-volume project, 
based on Mr. Sweet's Latin: a Structural 
Approach ; the rest of the Aeneid is, it seems, to 
occupy one more volume, and the remaining 
two will be a lexicon and a commentary 
respectively. The book is apparently designed 
for students just starting the Aeneid (‘There 
is a special excitement about this’, says the 
author); with their essential needs in mind 
Sweet offers them a text accompanied by a 
Latin ‘interpretatio’, which is in fact a 
modernization of the Delphin paraphrase by 
Ruaeus. There are no English notes, but the 
young beginner is aided by extracts from 
Servius and Donatus. There is a ‘preparation’ 
introducing each book, partly in Latin 
(Justin or Hyginus at times). 

Hoc quid putemus esse? Without proper 
knowledge of the American Way of Life it is 
impossible to say. In the hands of a skilled 
and wise teacher, this curious and undeni- 
ably interesting experiment might con- 
ceivably get somewhere with a questioning 
pupil; for embedded in the introductory 
matter there are some stimuli to thought, 
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and it is remarkable how even a Servius 
deminutus retains his freshness when put to so 
unexpected a use in the twentieth century. 
Would it lead to a pass at some equivalent 
to O level? Or to a Ph.D. thesis? Heaven 
knows. And with those who did not question? 
A relieved return, probably, to the less 
enigmatic space-age. 
University of Liverpool 


R. G. Austin 


Jowannes IrmscHER, Kazimierz 
Kumanteck! (ed.): Rémische Literatur 
der augusteischen Zeit. Pp. vi+67. 
Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1960. 
Paper, DM. 9.80. 

Ts book consists of a number of papers 
read at a mecting of classical scholars from 
East Germany, Poland, Hungary, and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Some of these deal with detailed points of 
scholarship. Kazimierz Kumaniecki argues 
in favour of 25 B.c. as the date of Horace, 
Odes iii. 8; Werner Krenkel writes on the 
riddle in Virgil, Eclogues 3. 104-5, and Wik- 
tor Steffen discusses the text of Suctonius’ 
Life of Horace, putting forward some new 
conjectures. Two papers are concerned with 
the elegists. Samuel SzAdeczky-Kardoss, 
writing on the Greek models of Roman 
elegy, concludes that it developed in the 
circle of Catullus and Calvus, who imitated 
not only the Alexandrians but also earlier 
elegists, particularly Mimnermus. Lidia 
Winniczuk, discussing Cornelius Gallus and 
Ovid, compares their careers and suggests 
that Gallus exercised a considerable influence 
on the younger poet. It may be so, but the 
author is wrong in supposing that Ovid is 
unique among Augustan pocts in referring 
to Gallus after his death; she has forgotten 
Propertius ii. 34. 91. And one would suspect 
that Gallus, whom Quintilian found durus, 
would have seemed somewhat outmoded to 
Ovid. 

Franz Dornseiff, writing on the Sibylline 
oracle in Augustan poetry, argues for the 
dependence of the fourth Eclogue and 
Tibullus ii. 5 on Oracula Sibyllina iii. An 
interest in manual work in antiquity is 
shown in two papers, that of Bofivoj 
Borecky on ‘Some Occupations in the Poetry 
of Horace’ (written in English, whereas the 
other papers are in German), and that of 
Helmut Wilsdorf on mining as a literary 
motif in the Roman poets. Of these the former 
is somewhat negative in its results; the work 
of the craftsman is found to be, generally 
speaking, of small importance in stimulating 
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Horace’s imagination. Wilsdorf deals with 
Latin poets of all ages, and not only of the 
Augustan age. He does not find a great deal 
that is significant in their use of motifs from 
mining, though he commends Lucretius for 
his sympathetic lines on the gold-miners of 
Scaptensula, gives Virgil credit for his use 
of some technical terms from smelting, and 
finds a number of words drawn from mining 
and metallurgy in the poetry of Martial, 
native of the ironworking town of Bilbilis. 
This is an attractive paper, based on thorough 
knowledge and an infectious interest in the 
subject. 

I have left until last the first paper in the 
book ‘Horatiana’ by Ladislav Varcl. 
Whereas elsewhere we are in the world of 
sober scholarly discussion, in which readers 
of this journal are doubtless thoroughly at 
home, here we become involved in Marxist 
theorizing. Much of the paper is taken up 
with a criticism of Klingner, who is found 
guilty of mixing certain subjectivist elements 
with what is alleged to be a fundamentally 
materialist approach to Horace. By way of 
indicating the correct approach to the 
problem of the motivation of Horace’s poetry 
the author considers his use of the word 
populus, showing how the republican way of 
thinking shown in his earlier writings gave 
way to a monarchical. This is not the place 
for arguments about historical materialism. 
One point, however, may be mentioned 
which bears on Varcl’s more limited inquiry. 
He notes that in Sat. i. 6. 15 f. Horace writes 
in terms of traditional republican life, but he 
does not observe that at the time of Epistles 
i, after what he calls his ‘change of front’, 
Horace is still writing in much the same way 
(6. 52-54, 16. 33-34, 19. 37)- 


University College, Bangor M. L. CLarke 


A. G. Carrincton: Aspects of Mar- 
tial’s Epigrams. Pp. 125. Eton: Shake- 
speare Head Press, 1960. Cloth, 155. 
net. 

Mr. Carrinoton, Senior Lecturer in Classics: 
in the University College of the West 
Indies, has written what is in effect a running 
commentary on a selection of Martial’s 
epigrams. His book is divided into eight 
chapters: Martial’s Life; Martial’s Charac- 
ter; Martial and Roman Topography ; The 
Amphitheatre; Events in Roman History ; 
Books and Writing; Character Studies; 
Three Poems (v. 58, iv. 8, viii. 32). Each 
epigram quoted is translated into English 
rhyming verse. There is no index or biblio- 
graphy. 
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This is not intended to be a work of 
scholarship. The specialist will find nothing 
new, and there is no discussion of difficulties. 
We are told, for example, when the books 
of epigrams were published, but we are not 
told how the dates are worked out, nor are 
we referred to Friedlaender and Wissowa. 
Sometimes the author is too naive in accept- 
ing Martial’s statements at their face value: 
e.g. on v. 9 he remarks that ‘Symmachus 
came to cure Martial along with a train of a 
hundred apprentices’ ; granted that Symma- 
chus was a real person (vi. 70. 6) and that he 
may have taken a pupil or two with him on 
his ‘domiciliary visits’, one need not suppose 
he went anywhere near Martial. Sometimes 
he draws a mistaken inference : e.g. ‘Martial’s 
fame had spread throughout the Roman 
world by a.p. 86, for he could write in the 


beginning of his first Book : 
Hic est quem legis ille, quem requiris, 
toto notus in orbe Martialis . . .’ 

but (i) the plural /ibellis occurs in line 3; 
(ii) the word hic is only intelligible if it refers 
to a portrait of the poet; (iii) the following 

epigram was written for an edition of 
Martial’s libelli in codex form and such 
editions might have a portrait on the fist 
page (xiv. 186); (iv) the third epigram is 
addressed to parve liber ; therefore it is reason- 
able to infer that the first two epigrams were 
inserted in a collected, or a complete, 
edition published a good deal later than 
A.D. 86. And there are a few misunder- 
standings of the Latin: xiv. g is correctly 
translated in the Bohn version ; Housman 
explained the point of iii. 95. 11 in Journal 
of Philology, xxx (1907), Pp. 235. 

All the same, as far as it goes the book 
provides a good introduction to Martial 
and should be useful to sixth forms and 
undergraduates. Carrington’s translations 
deserve special mention; he rhymes them 
adroitly and uses a variety of metrical 
schemes. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge A. G. Lez 


Joser Reprors: Echtheitskritische 
Untersuchung der apuleischen Schriften 
De Platone und De Mundo. Pp. 122. 
Lund: Gleerup, 1960. Paper, Kr. 15. 
AFTER a summary of the kistory of the prob- 
lem Dr. Redfors examines the evidence for and 
against the Apuleian authorship of the De Pla- 
tone et eius dogmate and the De Mundo offered by 
the manuscript tradition, the subject-matter, 
and the language of the two works. The last 
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section, which forms the bulk of the book 
(pp. 27-113), deals successively with syntax, 
style (a rather vague rubric, under which 
the author examines certain figures of speech 
and thought), vocabulary, and clausulae. It 
is a postulate of his inquiry—and a very 
reasonable one—that both the works in 
question are by the same author. 

The conclusion is as disappointing to the 
reader as it no doubt was to the author. 
‘Eine wissenschaftliche Lésung  unseres 
Echtheitsproblemes auf Grund des hier vor- 
gebrachten Materials zu erreichen ist also 
nicht méglich’ (p. 117). 

Redfors displays all the scholarly pre- 
cision, thoroughness, familiarity with the 
literature, balanced judgement, and ability 
to see beyond his own immediate problem, 
which we have learned to expect in a Lund 
doctoral dissertation. Yet one cannot but feel 
some dissatisfaction on reading his book. 
So much of the material he has collected 
seems irrelevant to his problem. Indeed the 
problem itself is not clearly posed. Sound 
methodology demands that we set up a 
hypothesis and then look for evidence to 
disprove it, not to prove it. The hypothesis 
is that given by the manuscript tradition, 
supported by a testimonium in Augustine, 
C.D. iv. 2, that both works are by Apuleius. 
The occasional mis-translations in the De 
Mundo and the occasionally muddled Plato- 
nism of the De Platone raise doubts, but are 
insufficient in themselves to overthrow the 
hypothesis. After all, we have only Apuleius’ 
own assertions that he knew Greek perfectly 
and that he was a profound student of Plato. 
We are left therefore with the linguistic 
evidence. Now Apuleius was certainly a 
stylistic virtuoso and something of a quick- 
change artist. There are many matters in 
which his practice varies from one to another 
of the authentic works. These are all valueless 
for comparative purposes. What we are 
looking for are points where there is a clear- 
cut distinction between all the authentic 
works on the one hand and the De Platone and 
De Mundo on the other. These must not be 
explicable as the result of translation (in the 
case of the De Mundo), and—a most impor- 
tant point—they must be as far as possible 
stylistically neutral. It is among the clichés, 
the verbal tics, the Flickwérter, that we 
must look for evidence to disprove our 
hypothesis, not among figures of speech, 
rare and recondite words, or literary allu- 
sions. There is such evidence in the mass of 
material so conscientiously presented by 
Redfors, but it does not receive the emphasis 
it deserves. It can be best presented in a 
table. Col. I gives the number of occurrences 
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of a word in the Metamorphoses, Apologia, 
Florida, anc De Deo Socratis, col. If the 
number of occurrences in the De Platone and 
De Munde. 

I 


an . . + 6 112 
: : 68 


= 
— 


‘ : 15 

certe . : . 48 

jerme i. : , 28 

quamquam ; 66 

quando (causal) 3 ° 

id (hoc) genus . , 23 
; i 


i ; ; I 
non modo (sed etiam etc.) 28 
non solum (sed etiam etc.) 1 

There is furthermore a crucial difference 
between the clausulae of the two groups (to 
which attention was first drawn by B. 
Axelson, Akzentuierender Klauselrhythmus bei 
Apuleius: Bemerkungen zu den Schriften De 
‘ Platone und De Mundo [Vetenskaps-Societe- 
tens i Lund Arsbok], 1952, pp. 3 ff.). In 
Zielitiski’s types 1 B (~/~---) and 38 
(-v -/-v—v) the penultimate word in the 
authentic works is as often paroxytone as 
proparoxytone: in the De Platone and De 
Mundo the ratio is 0:19 in type 1 8, 7:93 in 
type 3 8. This is clear evidence, as Redfors 
points out, that the author of the De Platone 
and De Mundo took account of the stress 
accent in forming his clausulae, while 
Apuleius did not. Though we have little con- 
temporary Latin prose to serve as a check, it 
seems very unlikely that one and the same 
writer, even over a period of many years, 
would use two such different procedures. 
Men’s linguistic habits are formed in their 
youth. 

In the reviewer’s opinion Dr. Redfors has 
been unduly cautious in interpreting the 
evidence which he presents with such con- 
scientious thoroughness. 

Rosert Browninc 
University College, London 
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P. H. Tuomas: Epitoma rerum gestarum 
Alexandri et liber de morte eius. (Scr. 
Graec. et Rom. Bibliotheca Teub- 
neriana.) Pp. xv-+52. Leipzig: Teub- 
ner, 1960. Cloth, DM. 4. 


Tue first of the two texts here published— 
an account of Alexander’s exploits from the 
death of Darius to the interview with the 
Indian gymnosophists—was first edited 
from a tenth-century manuscript in 1886 by 
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D. Volkmann in a privately circulated Fest- 
schrift. In 1900 it was again edited, together 
with the second text—a description of 
Alexander’s last days, his death, and his 
textament—from the same manuscript by 
O. Wagner,’ and reprinted in 1901.* The 
manuscript was destroyed during tie bomb- 
ing of Metz in 1944. No other manuscript of 

the Epitome is known, but the Liber de morte 
appears also in two sixteenth-century manu- 
scripts in the Escorial. 

Both texts are of considerable interest to 
historians of the Alexander tradition. The 
Epitome seems to be a fusion of a history of 
the Clitarchean type with a collection of 
letters like that used by Pseudo-Callisthenes, 
of which some fragments survive on papyrus.* 
The Liber de morte closely resembles Pseudo- 
Callisthenes iii. 30-33 (Kroll) but does not 
derive from it.* 

For the Epitome Thomas’s sources are 
the two printed editions, for the Liber de 
morte Wagner’s edition and the two renais- 
sance manuscripts. The text of both is in a 
very bad state, full of corruptions and 
lacunae. The editor has done his work with 
sagacity and industry. In a recent article’ he 
has explained the principles upon which he 
constructed his text at greater length than 
was possible in the preface to his edition. The 
thirty-three conjectures of his own which he 
prints—largely corrections of corrupt proper 
names and restorations of lacunae—are al- 
ways sensible, though scarcely ever certain. 
And he supplies an impressive list of parallel 
passages from historians of Alexander, 
geographers, and others, which will be of 
great value in establishing the relation of 
these texts to the rest of the Alexander 
tradition. 

Opinions may differ about this or that 
Passage: ¢.g. p. 2. 16 Wagner’s <magis> 
magisque seems preferable to Keil’s magis- 
[que]; p. 24. 1 the manuscript reading ne in 
somnium venit seems better than 
Wagner’s ne in somnum quidem venit (the 
corresponding passage in Philo Qu. omn. 
prob. lib. has ov8’ év Smvois éwpaxdres). But 


* O. Wagner, Incerti auctoris epitome rerum 
gestarum Alexandri Magni, Diss. Strassburg, 
1900. 
* Fb. f. Klass. Philologie, Suppl. 26, 1901. 
> Cf. F. Pfister, Wiirzburger 7b. i (1946), 
37-39; R. Merkelbach, Die Quellen des 
griechischen Alexanderromans, 1954, 118-21. 

* Cf. R. Merkelbach, op. cit. 121-51. 

5 P. H. Thomas, ‘Die Uberlieferung der 
Metzer Alexanderepitome’, Studien zur Text- 
geschichte und Textkritik, Kéln, 1960, 287- 
96. 
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by and large Thomas has done all that can 
be done with the material available. 


Rosert BrowninG 
University College, London 


Jean Beaujeu: L’incendie de Rome en 
64 et les Chrétiens. (Collection 
Latomus, xlix.) Brussels: Latomus, 


1960. Paper, 75 B.fr. 

Ir is true, as Professor Beaujeu modestly 
states, that he has no new evidence about 
the Christians and the fire of a.p. 64, and 
that he has nothing at all original to say. 
But he has read with patience all that others 
have written on the subject, he has broken 
down the complex issue into a number of 
particular problems, and on each of them he 
states, with argument, which of the current 
views he accepts. He believes that of the 
historians whom Tacitus used it was Cluvius 
Rufus who suggested that it was accident, 
not Nero, that caused the fire; that the per- 
secution of Christians in A.D. 64 was cer- 
tainly not unconnected with the fire; that 
the people ‘pulled in’ (correpti) admitting 
responsibility (qui fatebantur) for the fire in- 
cluded agents of Nero (a suggestion of 
j.-B. Bauer in Gymnasium, 1957, 500, which 
was also made independently by K. F. C. 
Rose in C.R. lxxiv [1960], 195); that there 
was no law or senatorial decree which a 
Christian ¢o ipso contravened, but that the 
punishment of Christians in Rome in 64— 
as elsewhere in the Empire in the first two 
centuries—was, as Mommsen suggested, an 
administrative measure taken by an official 
in virtue of his power of coercitio. Here he 
leans heavily on U. Brasiello, La repressione 
penale in diritto romano (Naples, 1937), from 
whom he quotes in translation: ‘La répres- 
sion extraordinaire est celle qui fut exercée 
d’abord par le magistrat agissant seul, en- 
suite par ]’empereur et par les fonctionnaires 
impériaux, aprés qu’une cognitio réguliére eut 
pris la place de la coercitio.” He adds, ‘A 
mesure que la coercitio devient une véritable 
cognitio, les mesures coercitives deviennent 
de véritables peines; on parle d’accusatio et 
de crimina.’ In 64 it will have been the 
praefectus urbi or perhaps the praefectus 
vigilum who acted. Finally in Annals xv. 44. 6 
he does not accept the Mediceus text but 
follows Nipperdey—Andresen in reading : ‘Et 
pereuntibus addita ludibria, ut ferarum 
tergis contecti laniatu canum interirent [aut 
crucibus adfixi aut flammandi] atque ubi 
defecisset dies in usum nocturni luminis 
urerentur’, pointing out that the corruption 
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(which nobody has yet succeeded in explain- 
ing satisfactorily) existed already in the text 
of Tacitus used in the fifth century by Sul- 
picius Severus. 

In studies relevant to this subject the 
opportunities for eccentricity have not been 
missed, Those who are unaware of the view 
that at the end of his life the emperor Tiberius 
(by correspondence, presumably) tried, but 
failed, to convert the Senate to Christianity 
should read Beaujeu’s entertaining note on 


P- 34- 
Altogether, this is a nice, succinct, and use- 
ful piece of work. 
j. P. V. D. Batspon 
Exeter College, Oxford 


ANTONIO QUACQUARELLI: Retorica ¢ 
liturgia antenicena. Pp. xxvili+ 343. 
(Ricerche Patristiche, 1.) Rome: 
Desclée, 1960. Stiff paper, L. 3,500. 
Tue early Christians followed St. Paul in 
setting high value upon preaching and on 
letter writing. .They wove words into 
beautiful liturgical prayers. It was natural 
that they should owe much to classical 
canons of style. The essays in this interesting, 
if diffuse, book discuss such matters as the 
observance of prose rhythm in liturgical 
prayers or in homilies and the recurrence of 
the commonplace themes of popular secular 
oratory in Christian tracts. 


Christ Church, Oxford H. Cuapwick 


H. Hoprensrouwers, O.S.B.: La 
plus ancienne version latine de la vie 
de S. Antoine par S Athanase. 


Etude de critique _textuelle. 
(Latinitas Christianorum Primaeva, 
xiv.) Pp. xvi+220, Nijmegen: Dek- 
ker & van de Vegt, 1960. Paper, 
fl. 12. 


One hundred and sixty-five Greek manu- 
scripts of Athanasius, Vita Antonii, are known, 
over half of them in the revision by Simeon 
Metaphrastes. The remainder differ con- 
siderably from this and often from each 
other; and since the oldest is ninth century, 
the ancient versions are potentially impor- 
tant for the Greek text. It was the Latin 
version made by Evagrius before a.p. 375 
which became popular, but he knew an 
earlier and more literal one which in fact 
survives in a tenth- or eleventh-century 
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manuscript belonging to St. Peter’s, Rome. 
Wilmart brought it to light in 1914, Garitte 
edited it in 1939, Lorié in 1955 questioned 
some of Garitte’s judgements on the charac- 
ter of the version and consequentially many 
of his readings, and now, agreeing with 
Lorié, Hoppenbrouwers submits the version 
to close linguistic study. 

The manuscript abounds with errors, 
especially vulgarisms. But what vulgarisms 
may go back to the translator? Hoppen- 
brouwers argues that the excmplar was 
taken down from dictation and left uncor- 
rected. His most cogent evidence is a number 
of places where we seem to catch the trans- 
lator hesitating or correcting what he has 
said; the secretary puts it all down (c.g. 
his non est opus, necessaria est illis), We must 
reckon with the corruptions of copyists 
whether further vulgarizing or attempting to 
normalize, with the errors of the secretary 
and the inaccuracies of a translator who 
never revised his work and patently misread 
his original Greek on occasion—unless he 
had a bad text of it. So we cannot recover the 
text precisely; we can only use it to correct 
the Greek when the Latin reading is unques- 
tionable, and we can scarcely use the Greek 
to control the Latin until a critica: text of 
the Greek Vita appears. 

Hoppenbrouwers disagrees with those who 
have described this version as servile and 
merely barbarous: the translator had some 
aspirations after style and allowed himself 
some liberties with the Greek, though he 
intended to be generally faithful. His Latin 
is popular, already showing many signs of 
what was to come. So, for example, Hoppen- 
brouwers retains videns monaclos . . . et sororem 
senuisset in virginitatem. He does not offer a 
definitive text, but accompanies his provi- 
sional one with a most instructive linguistic 
commentary ; and there is a good survey of 
the translator’s Latinity, including a sub- 
stantial discussion of final m. However slight 
its eventual contribution to the Greek text, 
this version is an excellent example of vulgar 
Latin. 


Christ Church, Oxford S. L. GreensLape 


Epuarp Scuwartz: Zur Geschichte 
der alten Kirche und ihres Rechts. 
(Gesammelte Schriften, Band iv.) 
Pp. xi+344. Berlin: de Gruyter, 
1960, Cloth, DM. 44. 

Tue fourth volume of Schwartz's collected 


papers continues with his studies of the 
Church from Constantine to Justinian. It is 
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a remarkable book, provocative, masterful, 
and superbly confident. If he was not always 
right in detail, and sometimes distorted the 
story by his insistence on power as the one 
essential key to episcopal behaviour, his 
work has remained of cardinal importance 
to all subsequent research in the field. In 
making their selection the editors have pur- 
sued the policy of admitting only those 
articles which survey large questions or 
periods. The bibliography they provide 
(402 items during his lifetime) shows how 
difficult the choice must have been. Four 
papers are included. First stands the famous 
article of 1935, ‘Zur Kirchengeschichte des 
vierten Jahrhunderts’, in which, after neatly 
tidying up the chronology of Athanasius’ Fes- 
tal Epistles, he told the story of the Arian con- 
troversy from 342 to 382. Secondly there is the 
more general survey of imperially summoned 
Councils from Theodosius to Justinian, first 
published in 1921 and in all essentials an- 
ticipating the detailed analyses of particular 
problems which appeared at intervals over 
the next nineteen years, chiefly in the pub- 
lications of the Munich Academy and in the 
prefaces to successive fascicles of his edition 
of the ecumenical councils. The third item 
is the long and masterly article of 1936 on 
the first Greek corpus of canon law, now ex- 
tant only in Latin and Syriac versions; the 
conclusion that the corpus was made by the 
*Homoean’ party in the Arian controversy 
during the latter half of the fourth century 
is foreshadowed in the article of 1921, and 
the substance of the paper provides the 
detailed argument, adding only the con- 
jecture that the old Latin version of the 
corpus (the so-called Isidorian version) was 
made not in Rome (so C. H. Turner) but in 
Africa just before the Vandal invasion. 
Finally, there is the strange and tragic story 
of Justinian’s ecclesiastical policy (the last 
paper Schwartz wrote). The editors have 
performed their task with admirable discre- 
tion, reproducing the original text without 
gloss or alteration. 


Christ Church, Oxford H. Cuapwick 


F.-M. Braun: Jean le Théologien et 
son évangile dans Véglise ancienne. 
Pp. xviii+ 428. Paris: Gabalda, 1959. 
Paper, 35 fr. 

. John’s Gospel has lately been acquiring 
a new look. Fifty years ago critical scholar- 
ship took it for granted that the synoptic 
Gospels contained more or less plain history, 
while St. John provided a theological con- 
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struction dated by some as late as 150. In 
the mid-thirties P. Ryl. 457 and P. Egerton 2 
put a second-century date out of court. 
Meanwhile, analysis was disclosing the 
presence of much theology and even sym- 
bolist writing in the synoptists and suggesting, 
per contra, the presence of good historical 
tradition in the fourth Gospel. The effect 
has been to reopen many questions. Among 
these the authorship of the Johannine writ- 
ings as a whole has hitherto attracted rela- 
tively little attention. Like the other Gospels 
the fourth Gospel was published anony- 
mously ; can we not leave it at that? 

Fr. Braun's book is a learned plea for the 
traditional view, first attested in Irenaeus 
¢. 185, that the author was the son of Zebedee, 
one of the twelve. The external evidence is 
strong; there is nothing to prove it im- 
possible. To the apostle also he would 
ascribe not only the three epistles (the first 
of which, like the Gospel, is again anony- 
mous) but also the Apocalypse in which 
alone the name of the writer is given. The 
argument is clear and well reasoned; cita- 
tions of the ancient texts are plentiful and, in 
general, accurate. If the reader is not always 
moved to assent, he is often left the wiser for 
studying so eloquent a piece of advocacy. 


Christ Church, Oxford H. Cuapwick 


HerMANN Do6retes: Constantine and 
Religious Liberty. Translated from the 
German by R. H. Bainton, Pp. xi+- 
141. New Haven: Yale University 
Press (London, Oxford University 
Press), 1961. Cloth, 32s. net. 


Dr. Dérries has by his published work 
established himself as a learned and penetrat- 
ing Constantinian scholar. He firmly grasps 
the essential fact that both the persecuting 
emperors and Constantine were activated by 
a religious motive, the desire to placate the 
gods or the supreme God, and so win their 
or his favour for the Empire. It is all the 
more unfortunate that in this little book he 
has distorted historical facts in an en- 
deavour to prove a thesis, that Constantine 
believed that religious toleration was the 
true Christian attitude, and that he steadily 
pursued a policy of toleration. 

He is obliged to admit that Constantine 
persecuted Christian heretics and schis- 
matics, but he unduly minimizes the severity 
of such persecution and places great stress 
on Constantire’s final abandonment of the 
Donatists to the judgement of God. This 
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decision was surely a counsel of despair, 
adopted when forcible measures had been 
tried and had utterly failed: when later he 
conquered the East he had no hesitation in 
adopting forcible measures to root out the 
Eastern sects. 

Dorries bases his case mainly on Constan- 
tine’s attitude to the pagans as enunciated 
in the ‘Edict of Milan’ and in the constitu- 
tion issued to the Eastern provinces in 324 
and preserved in Eusebius, Viia Constantini, 

3. 48 ff. The former is not a sure guide to 
Cosaenils e’s principles, for it was de- 
monstrab!y a compromise between his own 
views and those of Licinius. The latter is 
better evidence, and contains the unexcep- 
tionable sentiment that spontaneous adop- 
tion of Christianity is something quite 
different from being forced to adopt it by 
penal measures. Dérries assumes that Con- 
stantine maintained this policy steadfastly to 
his dying day. He slurs over the confiscation 
of the temple treasures and the stripping of 
their gold even from cult images—a mere 
fiscal measure; he ignores the confiscation 
of the sacred lands; and he omits the strong 
evidence that Constantine before he died 
banned all sacrifice (see Atti del X Congresso 
Internazionale di Scienze Storiche i. 267-71). 
From the language of the constitution of 924 
it appears that Constantine confidently anti- 
cipated that pagahs would soon see the light, 
and hoped that their conversion would be 
accelerated by kindness, When they proved 
obstinate, he seems to have falien back on 
coercive measures. 

The different policy of Constantine to- 
wards Christian dissidents and pagans can 
probably be explained in two ways. The 
sects were small bodies, which it might seem 
at first sight easy to suppress: to ban pagan- 
ism, the religion of the vast majority of his 
subjects, looked a more formidable task, not 
to be undertaken lightly. More important in 
all probabil:ty were Constantine’ 's changing 


vinced him that God desired unity in his 
church and was deeply offended by heresy 
and schism; they welcomed the use of the 
coercive powers of the state to eliminate the 
dissidents whom they had hitherto only been 
able to excommunicate. But it does not 
appear that Constantine at first believed that 


the continuance of pagan worship was an 
offence to God. In his early laws he speaks of 
pagan rites with contempt rather than with 


the abolition of paganism, and it was only 
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gradually that it dawned upon them that 
the powers of the state which had been 
exercised against themselves could be turned 
upon the old religion. 


Jesus College, Cam bridge A. H. M. Jones 


Martin P. Nixsson: Opuscula selecta. 
Vol. iii. (Skr. utg. av Svenska In- 
stitutet i Athen, 8°, ii. 3.) Pp. xi-+- 
574; 6 figs. Lund: Gleerup, 1960. 
Paper, Kr. 65, 


Tue first two volumes of Nilsson’s Opuscula 
were reviewed in C.R. Ixviii (1954), 29 f. 
He has now crowned the work by adding 
at the age of 85 four new articles and forty- 
five published since the year 1939. His 
working life has spanned the period from 
Evans's first excavations at Cnossus to the 
decipherment of the Mycenaean script, the 
historical consequences of which are dis- 
cussed (and an ‘adventurous and even 
hazardous’ suggestion put forward) in an 
article quoting the literature down to 1959. 
This exceptional span lends unique value to 
the general surveys which this volume also 
includes: “The Positive Gains in the Science 
of Greek Religion’ and ‘Some Fundamental 
Concepts in the Science of Religion’. One 
who has seen so many theories cast their 
spell and dorninate the field only to be over- 
thrown and replaced by others is immune 
from the temptation to exaggerate the claims 
of any just because it happens to be the 
latest. At the same time no one is better 
fitted to demonstrate how ‘none of these 
idols of a day has been vain. All of them have 
taught us to understand betier the problem 
of religion and its origin, after criticism has 
reduced them to their true importance’. His 
restatement and defence of the evolutionary 
view of religious phenomena, which occurs 
in these two articles and in another on the 
immortality of the soul, supplies a necessary 
and timely corrective. If today we under- 
stand the problems of religion, and particu- 
larly Greek religion, better than we did 
sixty years ago, it is due in no small measure 
to Martin Nilsson, the doyen of these studies. 
In the Latin preface to this volume he bids 
the benevolent reader farewell. One can only 
reply: ‘Valeas et tu, vir doctissime, qui re- 
ligiones superstitionesque tam Graecorum 
quam barbarorum ingenii singularis lumine 
patefacere nobis et illustrare potuisti.’ 

W. K. C, Gurnrm 
Downing College, Cambridge 
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B. E. Perry: The Origin of the Book of 
Sindbad. Pp. 94. Berlin: de Gruyter, 
1960. Paper. 

Tue Book of Sindbad has nothing to do with 
the adventurous mariner of the Thousand 
and one Nights, but is a composition of the 
form known as the Seven Wise Masters, in 
which an indefinite number of stories are 
embraced within one containing narrative 
(Randerzéhlung). Professor Perry argues per- 
suasively that it is not of Indian origin, what- 
ever medieval writers may assert or modern 
conjecture, but Persian. Most of the detail is 
of interest to folklorists, not classicists as such, 
but attention is hereby drawn to the strong 
evidence for Greek influence on Near 
Eastern popular literature of this sort, which 
should not be neglected by students especially 
of the Greek novel. 


St. Andrews H. J. Rosz 


Paut Moraux: Une defixion judiciaire 
au Musée d’ Istanbul. (Académie Royale 
de Belgique, Classe des Lettres, 
liv. 2.) Pp. 62; 1 plate. Brussels: 
Palais des Académies, 1960. Paper, 
50 B.fr. 


THE museum of Istanboul possesses a defixio 
of a slightly less usual character, since it is 
neither amatory nor hippodromic but is the 
product of a litigant who invokes on his 
opponents forgetfulness of the facts and argu- 
ments relevant to their case. He summons 
to his aid the usual number of gods, invoked 
by ‘barbarian’ titles and names. The author 
gives a sufficient account of the document, 
together with its text in full, and analyses 
the names at some length, citing and criticiz- 
ing various etymologies, Egyptian and 
Semitic. He clearly is well informed and gives 
a thoroughly useful analysis of the deéfixio. 


St. Andrews H. J. Rose 


Hommages a4 Georges Dumézil. (Collec- 
tion Latomus, xlv.) Pp. xxiii-+ 287. 


Brussels: Latomus, 1960. Paper, 
450 B.fr. 


As the recipient of this Festschrift is master of 
a number of languages, it is not surprising 
that its contents wander over large areas of 
Europe and Asia and, therefore, are in- 
teresting only in part to classicists as such. 
Want of space forbids criticism of those 
articles which are relevant to our interests ; 
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I content myself with listing them. Pp. 31 ff., 
j. Bayet, ‘Les malédictions du tribun C, 
Ateius Capito’; 46 ff., E. Benveniste dis- 
cusses the various meanings of profanus and 
profanare; 60 ff., P. Boyancé comments on 
Aen. vi. 724-51; %7 ff, Marie Delcourt 
deals with Romulus and Mettius Fufetius. 
L. Herrmann occupies pp. 117 ff. with a 
discussion of the Carmina Marciana; 129 ff., 
J. Lejeune finds something more to say about 
priests and priestesses in the much discussed 
Linear B tablets, while 151 ff. find J. 
Préaux engaged on the inexhaustible subject 
of the Golden Bough; 168 ff., M. Renard 
deals briefly with Angerona, and pp. 177 ff., 
one of the few articles in which Dumézil’s 
peculiar views make their appearance, con- 
tain a short treatise on the cult of the Castores 
by R. Schilling. Finally, again with some 
reference to the views of Dumézil, F. Vian 
has a word to say about the early dynasty of 
Orchomenos. 


St. Andrews H. J. Rose 


Jacquetine Ducnemin: La houlette et 
la lyre. Recherche sur les origines 
pastorales de la poésie. i: Hermés et 
Apollon. Pp. 379. Paris: Les Belles 
Lettres, 1960. Paper, 15 fr. 


Tuere are books which would be the better 
for cutting, and this is one of them. Its 379 
pages could with great advantage to its 
general intelligibility be reduced to 150 or 
200 at most. The authoress is trying to prove 
the improbable thesis that all poetry, not 
pastoral only, originated among shepherds 
and other herdsmen. Obvious objections, 
such as the existence in early times of pro- 
fessional ballad-makers and rhapsodes, she 
does not attempt, or at least has not yet 
attempted, to meet. In this volume, after 
giving some account of the relations of the 
two deities she mentions to pastoral life on 
the one hand and music and poetry on the 
other, she wanders off into a long disquisition 
on the doings of shepherds, interspersed with 
interminable quotations from two or three 
modern books on the subject. These, so far 
from advancing her argument, make it ex- 
tremely difficult to keep hold of the thread 
of the-whole. Much that is said is quite 
. beside the point, and can serve only to 
confuse the reader. Here especially much 
contraction is called for, and she would be 
well advised to speak more in her own per- 
son; for, coming as she does from the 
Basque country, she knows something at 
first hand of shepherds and their ways. But 
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the leading idea seems to be that the deities 
of such people are quite capable of becoming, 
among other things, patrons of music and 
poetry. Why, in order to prove this, it should 
be necessary to go at such length into such 
matters as bird life and the language of 
animals does not appear; and the chapter 
headed ‘Essai de Synthése’ (pp. 325 ff.) is 
of little service, for it synthetizes nothing. 

Altogether an ill-constructed, confused 
book, very unlike what one normally expects 
from a French author. It is unlikely that a 
theory needing very clear and detailed proof 
will be much advanced by this and at least 
one more volume of long-winded digression, 
doubtfully relevant argument, end here and 
there a touch of sugary sentiment. 

The paper is good, printing clear, mis- 
prints rare, an unmetrical and meaningless 
Latin quotation at the bottom of p. 44 being 
probably due to aslip of the pen, not of the 
compositor’s fingers. 


St. Andrews H. J. Rose 


Ioannes K, TRIANTAPHYLLOPOULOS: 
Lex Cicereia: Praeiudicium. Pp. xv+- 
165. Athens: Kleisiounis, 1959. Paper. 


In the first part of this work—noticed in C.R. 
lxxiii, 82—the author dealt with the sub- 
stantive law of suretyship generally and then 
with the Lex Cicereia specifically. The lex, 
briefly, required a creditor to make a prae- 
dictio before witnesses to the prospective 
surety of the amount of the debt and the 
number of sureties to be taken and further 
granted the surety a praeiudicium within 
thirty days to determine whether such prae- 
dictio had been made. The present volume, 
which also completes the work, deals first 
(pp. 1-51) with praeiudicium in general 
and then turns (pp. 52-120) to the specific 
praciudicium legis Cicereiae. The book is com- 
pleted by comprehensive tables of sources, 
etc., and a valuable German summary. 
The lex Cicereia was a minor piece of legis- 
lation ancillary to the more important lex 
Furia. This is evidenced by the unimportance 
in the sources of its praeiudicium and by the 
extent to which general discussion constitutes 
the present book. Moreover, in the same con- 
nexion, praeciudicium in the sense of the lex 
is a judicial determination, preliminary to a 
truly dispositive action and, in this sense, is 
exclusively legal, Hence one is little attracted 
by the extensive consideration of prasiudi- 
cium as a means of proof and in the sense of 
‘prejudice’. In the more directly relevant 
general discussion of praeiudicia and the 
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Roman theory of them, the generally sound 
and sober account contains a hint of a dif- 
ference of the Sabinians and the Proculians 
on the question whether praeiudicium, having 
no condemnatio in its formula, is an actio. It is 
difficult to conceive that, if such were the 
case, Gaius’ Institutes would be so com- 
pletely devoid of any indication of its exis- 
tence. Turning to the praciudicium legis 
Cicereiae itself, one would accept the author’s 
conclusion that, if used before the lex 
Aebutia, it was realized in the form of a legis 
happily a more adventurous suggestion as 
to the operation of the /ex rather later, based 
upon schol. Bob. ad Cic. Clod. et Cur. 17, 18. 

As was said in respect of the first volume, 
the theme of this work is not the most attrac- 
tive in Roman law. Triantaphyliopoulos has 
dealt with it fully and in fairly small compass 
and for that deserves our thanks. 


University of Glasgow Jj. A. C. THomas 


Frrrz Locuner-Hirrensacn: Die 
Pelasger. (Arbeiten aus dem Institut 
fir vergleichende Sprachwissen- 


schaft, 6.) Pp. v+1g90. Vienna: 
Gerold & Co., 1960. Paper, 6.S.100. 


Tus dissertation is intended to be a lin- 
guistic investigation of the Pelasgian ques- 
tion. If it is in the main devoted to historical 
and mythological matters, that is because 
the linguistic evidence does not extend very 
far. 
The first half of the book is a catalogue of 
the asicient references to the Pelasgians in 
translation, Then, after a brief interlude 
which touches upon the current theories 
concerning an Indo-European substrate in 
the Aegean area, we come upon a chapter 
of nearly 40 pages which deals with the 
geographical distribution of the Pelasgians. 
This involves going over again most of the 
literary sources previously translated, occa~- 
sionally with the addition of some useful 
discussion but often enough without. The 
remaining sections skip lightly from prob- 
lems of ethnology to an ical treat- 
ment of the words ITeAacyoi, LeAAoi, Tevrapos, 
Axpiows, Awddvn, Adpoa, Apyos, and some 
others. The author’s main conclusion, 
summarized in the last five pages, is that the 
Pelasgians, both from the ethnological and 
from the linguistic standpoint, are to be 
associated closely with the Illyrians. 

The material collected by the author is 
valuable but obviously would have been far 
more so if the ancient texts had been quoted 
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sentence without the Greek, the reader’s 
patience is strained unduly. 

For those who are convinced IIlyriologists 
and practised in that art the author’s argu- 
ment may well be clear and compelling. For 
those who are not it must present many 
difficulties. It is one thing to observe that a 
given proper name looks rather like words 
which, for reasons good or bad, are supposed 
to be Illyrian, and to adduce parallels from 
the toponymy of Italy, Greece, and Asia 
Minor as well as from the Balkan countries 
north of Greece. It is another and not less 
important thing to produce archacological 
and historical evidence which may give these 
etymological experiments a firm basis. Apart 
from Lochner-Hiittenbach’s notion that 
Dionysius’ Afopeyives is derived from the 
Bopevyévew of Lycophron, his explanations of 
words are outwardly plausible, but they may 
be thought to hang in the air; and after all, 
the non-Illyrian etymologies which he re- 
jects are fairly plausible too. One wonders in 
the end why, if the Pelasgians were really 
Illyrians, the Greeks, including Herodotus 
and other early writers, persisted in associat- 
ing them with Tyrrhenians and not with 
their true kinsmen. One wonders also in what 
circumstances Illyrians peppered many 
parts of southern Greece with place-names 
and personal names and yet left no other 
traces of their presence there; and how the 
Greels themselves, who were neither un- 
conscious of past history nor unskilled in it, so 
often failed to detect them among their own 
ancestors. There may be good and sufficient 
answers to such questions, but they seem not 
to be provided by the author of this book or 
by the scholars whom he quotes. 


University of Edinburgh A. J. Beatriz 


Manvuet F. Gawiano: Diecisiete 
tablillas micenicas. Pp. 118. Madrid: 
Consejo Superior de Investigaciones 
Cientificas, 1959. Paper, 75 ptas. 


Tuts book consists of a general and gram- 
matical introduction followed by a selection 
of texts with commentaries. The texts, num- 
bered as in Ventris and Chadwick, Docu- 
ments in Mycenaean Greek, from which all 
are chosen, represent a considerable variety 
of types (there is none from the o-ka group). 
They are, however, too few to give a balanced 
idea of the relative importance and the 
interrelations of different series, for example 
those relating to agriculture and stock- 
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raising, of the territorial and political struc- 
ture of the Pylian kingdom, or of Mycenaean 
method: of accountancy and record-keeping. 
In preparing the texts the author has clearly 
used both Documerts and Bennett, The Pylos 
Tablets 1939-1954. In 172 (Tn 316) he has 
of course corrected the earlier wrong assign- 
ment of obverse and reverse, but in 236 (Ta 641) 
he has not brought the text into line with 
the reading now given by Bennett, merely 
suggesting in his commentary doubts based 
on inspection of Bennett’s line drawing. He 
successfully surmounts the limitations of his 
texts by a select vocabulary of words from 
other tablets. These words, arranged in 
semantic groups with mostly brief commen- 
taries, are naturally those of which the inter- 
pretation is most certain. The grammatical 
introduction and the commentaries are rather 
uneven in scale and quality. The reporting 
of the various values assigned to doubtful 
signs is not very profitable in view of the 
omission of most of the evidence on which they 
are based and the absence of a table giving 
the syllabary. There is a useful review of the 
labio-velars, supplemented in a summary of 
M. Lejeune’s Mémoires de philologie mycénienne, 
which forms the major part of an appendix, 
whereas the discussion of palatalization is in 
comparison meagre. One may question a 
few points (e.g. the section on the develop- 
ment of -nty- appears to contain no genuine 
example of that group), but the book is as a 
whole well informed and dependable. 

The most doubtful aspect of the work con- 
cerns its purpose. To judge from Galiano’s 
statement on the first page of the introduc- 
tion, it is intended for beginners in 
Mycenaean philology and for non-specialists 
who consider a knowledge of the subject to 
be now essential for the true Hellenist. This 
is reflected in the general character of the 
book. Its brevity, the scarcity of original 
contributions (see pp. 189, 206), the some- 
times uncritical reporting of controversies, 
the incomplete, though ample and well- 
chosen, bibliography show that it is not a 
work intended for specialists. Unfortunately 
there are some features which detract from 
its usefulness even to those readers for whom 
it is destined. The rather sterile presentation 
of the syllabic values has been mentioned. 
In the introduction Mycenaean words are 
generally quoted without translation or ex- 
planation in terms of later Greek. The 
commentaries on the texts are here and 
there swollen with details of controversies 
in which the reader, however much a novice 
he may be, receives little help in winnowing 
the probable from the fanciful. Above all— 
an omission to be deplored by beginner and 
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expert alike—there is no index of words, 
subjects, or texts, nor so much as a table of 
contents. 

It may be that this is too pessimistic an 
estimate of a book which has undoubted 
merits and a commendable purpose. It is to 
be hoped that it will both encourage and 
assist Mycenaean studies in the Spanish- 
speaking countries and elsewhere. 

Westfield College, London D. M. Jongs 


Ginrer Dunst: Bemerkungen zu griech- 
ischen Inschriften, (Sitzb. der Deut- 
schen Akad. der Wiss. zu Berlin, KI. 
fir Sprachen, Literatur und Kunst, 
1960. 1.) Pp. 52. Berlin: Akademie- 
Verlag, 1960. Paper, DM. 4.70. 
Mosr epi ists accumulate, as they go 
along, a fair number of minor notanda or 
corrigenda to articles they have read or stones 
they have studied, which do not cali for 
elaborate publication and which are often 
introduced into footnotes or reviews where 
they may be little observed or heeded. Dunst 
has taken the bold step of devoting an issue 
of the Berlin Sitzungsberichte to material of 
this kind: for only two of his Bimerkungen 
run to any length, and the only unity of 
the collection (that seven of the eleven notes 
refer to Chios or Erythrae) depends for- 
tuitously on his current interests and the fact 
that he has been at work on some of the 
epigraphic notes left by A. Rehm. It re- © 
mains an open question whether this is a 
good thing. In one volume such observations 
are concentrated, available, and noticed: 
the student knows where to find them and 
does not have to rely on chance or on the 
assiduity of the editors of S.E.G. or the 
Bulletin . On the other hand, 
such precedents are dangerous, 
when the flood of literature in the field of 
Greek epigraphy is already so large. 
However, this is in no way to doubt the 
quality of Dunst’s contributions, even de 
minimis, He is a shrewd observer: his points 
are well argued and well worth making. In 
these directions he is a worthy and capable 
disciple of Klaffenbach himself. His range 
from notes on proper names or adjectival 
forms to the imternal organization of 
Erythrae commands respect and makes one 
look forward to future contributions. The 
separate items will be taken up in S.E.G. 
xviii at the appropriate places; meanwhile 
it may be useful to note a few details: 
No. i. This, the longest of the Bemerk- 
ungen, accounts for 16 of the 47 effective 
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pages. Dunst found among Rehm's papers 
the squeeze of a fragment he correctly re- 
ferred to S.E.G. xv. 723, and argues that the 
two pieces of this stele, as associated by L. 
Robert, belong in fact to independent in- 
scriptions. However, W. G. Forrest has 
lately shown (B.C.H. lxxxiii [1959], 467-81) 
that Robert, in editing two sides of his frag- 
ment, had not observed that a third side was 
also inscribed ; and this is the text represented 
by Rehm's squeeze. Forrest further estab- 
lishes that the two fragments do belong to- 
gether, as Robert had surmised. Dunst was 
able to add a postscript about this, but it 
upsets the fundamentals of his publication. 

No. v. Four funerary inscriptions are also 
edited from squeezes of Rehm: the informa- 
tion is summary, and photographs of the 
squeezes might have been helpful. 

No. vi. The fragment here dealt with as 
i t was united by H. Gaebler 
with Le Bas-Waddington, iii. 1542, and 
belongs not to Chios, as Dunst claims, but 
to Erythrac. 

No. viii is perhaps over-elaborated. 
Pleket's explanation for dvfjxev seerns satis- 
factory and to amount to much the same as 
Dunst's, though Dunst is correct in noting 
that the translation should be ‘belongs’ and 
not ‘belonged’. 

A. G. Woopnrap 


Corpus Christi College, Cambridge 


Prerre Rousset: Sparie. 2° édition. 
Pp. 165; 24 plates, 1 map. Paris: 
de Boccard, 1960. Cloth, 24 fr. 

Tus is a reprint with minor corrections of 
the book published in 1999 and reviewed in 
C.R. liv, 96-37. It is a readable and sensible 
account of Sparta from the Dorian invasion 
to the end of antiquity, avoiding speculation 
and detailed co, .coversy but well suited to 
the general reader, Perhaps more might 
have been said of aconian art; as it is, the 
illustrations of vase-paintings and plastic 
work seem irrelevant and the captions and 
bibliography are not properly informative, 
But more studies of this type would be wel- 


come. 
R. M. Coox 


Museum of Classical Archaeology, Cambridge 


Ruys Carpenter: The Esthetic Basis 
of Greek Art. Pp. 177; 8 plates. Lon- 
don: Mark Paterson for Indiana 
University Press, 1960. Paper, 145. 
net. 

Tis essay, first published in 1921, is much 
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less known than it should be. It consists of an 
examination of Greek artistic procedure, 
especially in sculpture and architecture, and 
the deduction of general aesthetic principles 
from that examination. This is a subject on 
which all who are interested in art ought to 
think clearly and honestly, though few try 
and even fewer succeed. Aesthetic expression 
is not easy ; but Rhys Carpenter uses his terms 
accurately and his meaning is clear, even if 
the reader must attend closely, The Univer- 
sity of Indiana has earned gratitude and 
praise for reissuing this unusually valuable 
study. Libraries may note that there is an 
edition bound in cloth at $3.50. 


R. M. Coox 
Museum of Classical Archaeology, Cambridge 


Kart Lenmann: Samothrace, a Guide 
fo the Excavations and the Museum. 
Second revised edition. Pp. 106; 
55 figs. and 1 general plan. New 
York: J. J. Augustin, 1960. Stiff 
paper, $1.50. 

Tue first edition of this useful guide came 
out in 1955 (see C.R. 1956, 915-16). Con- 
tinued work on the site has suggested a few 
changes in the text and illustrations, in- 
cluding the addition of restored views of the 
Hall of Votive Gifts and the Altar Court. 
For scenic effects it may be mentioned that 
part of the colonnade of the Hieron has now 


been rebuilt. 
R. M. Coox 
Museum of Classical Archaeology, Cambridge 


(1) Epwarp W, Bopnar: Cyriacus of 
Ancona and Athens, (Collection Lato- 
mus, xliii.) Pp, 256, Brussels: Lato- 
mus, 1960. Paper, 375 B.fr. 


(2) Bernarp AsHMOLE: Cyriac of 
Ancona, (British Academy Italian 
Lecture, 1957.) Pp. 17; 16 plates. 
London: Oxford University Press, 
1960. Paper, 45. 6d, net. 


Farner Bopnar’s thorough and careful study 
seems like Topsy to have ‘growed’. Having 
as his basic problem the reliability of the texts 
of inscriptions copied by Cyriac during his 
visits to Athens in 1496 and 1444, he was 
led on to reconsider the whole manuscript 
tradition of Cyriac’s Commentaria and to pre- 
face this with a summary account of Cyriac’s 
life, partly to put the reader into the genera! 
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picture and partly to establish a firm chrono- 
logy for the Greek visits. The result has 
been to produce a useful and stimulating 
monograph. It is not easy reading, and the 
argument is often involved, but the author 
has been at pains to keep his unfolding thesis 
as lucid as possible. Recapitulations are fre- 
quent, and the same point is made repeatedly 
in the different contexts to which it is applic- 
able in order tosmooth the reader's path, This 
sometimes seems excessive (e.g. we are told 
three times in seven pages that the archon's 
name in J.G. ii*. 4052 is correctly given in 
ene branch of the tradition and incorrectly 
in another), and rubrics and sub-rubrics 
tend to check rather than assist the flow. But 
the gain in clarity is welcome, the conclu- 
sions are persuasive, and the full tables and 
indexes are well worth all the trouble they 
must have cost the author to compile, 
Father Bodnar’s work is epigraphical in 
its interest, and his re-examination of the 
Attic inscriptions deriving from Cyriac is 
valuable. He cannot vindicate the accuracy 
of Cyriac’s textual transcripts or line- 
divisions, but the errers incroduced by those 
who copied his book or recopied the copies 
do him an injustice; in being chary of the 
tradition we should not always execrate 
Cyriac himself. Indeed his reputation may 
be further saved if the Codex Hamiltonianus 
254 (H) is not a Cyriacan autograph, for B. 
assumes without argument that it is. The 
hypothesis of an Antiguum Venetwun source, 
derived from Cyriac’s excerpts of his own 
material, as the ancestor of much “Cyriacan’ 
epigraphy in the Syllogae of the Renaissance, 
and the identification of a common source 
for Parmensis and the sketches of San Gallo 
distinct from the direct apograph of the 
Commentaries available to Moroni are con- 
tributions in this field of great importance 
which should win a general acceptance, 
He is little concerned with Cyriac’s 
drawings, even though he has two useful 
pages on the Barberini Codex, and the 
presence or absence of drawings in Moroni 
as compared with San Gallo, and the 
character of the Aeadings to the drawings 
whether included or omitted are carefully 
considered by him in relation to the textual 
tradition. Here Professor Ashmole’s lecture 
offers a complement and a stimulus. Like 
Father Bodnar he accepts Sabbadini's argu- 
ments that the Codex Ambrosianus-Trotti pre- 
serves a fragment of Cyriac’s own book, and 
on that basis argues for a high estimation of 
Cyriac’s qualities as an observer and 
recorder. His point, noted above, that H is 
not by Cyriac himself is convincingly 
argued: its architectural accuracy is as 
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poor as Father Bodnar’s data show its 
epigraphy to be, 

Ashmole considers in the light of his intro- 
ductory remarks about the tradition several 
monuments, not all now extant, sketched by 
Cyriac and copied in later derivatives, The 
Athenian among these are the Parthenon, 
the Temple of Olympian Zeus, a giant from 
the Odeum in the Agora, and the aqueduct 
of Hadrian and Antoninus (this last bring also 
epigraphically important). The Philopappus 
monument has its epigraphical interest too, 
since much of the text of 1.G. ii*. 9451 de- 
pends on the debatable accuracy of San 
Gallo, and here, unlike the examples quoted 
above (and the ‘Tower of the Winds’), there 
is no corresponding version in Hamiltonianus. 
Clearly all these aspects must be more closely 
integrated, and new works on Cyriacus are 
awaited. But Father Bodnar and Professor 
Ashmole will undoubtedly help to arouse a 
wider interest in Cyriacan studies, to which 
they have themselves made such interesting 
contributions. 


A. G. Woopntap 


Corpus Christi: College, Cambridge 


Demetrios Sicizianos: Old and New 
Athens. Pp. 379; 8 plates. London, 
Putnam, 1960, Cloth, 35s. net. 
Mk. Sicilianos is a politician and diplomat 
who has found time in his retirement to 
write a three-volume history of Athens be- 
tween the years 1205 and 1821, of which the 
present beok is an epitome done into English 
by Robert Liddell. It is not entirely an easy 
book to read, because its arrangement is a 
compromise between narrative and micro- 
biography; it lends itself rather to perusal 
like a chrestomathy. Frankish Athens is 
covered in a long chapter of 75 pages. Then 
comes an account of the city under the Turks 
which takes us to the middle of the book. 
After this there are chapters on foreign 
travellers, Athenian scholars, the old families 
of Athens, churches and education, and— 
for good measure—nearly 100 pages on the 
new settlers and buildings of Athens in the 
years after 1821. There are a few photo- 
graphs but no maps or plans. A critical 
reader may find occasional errors of under- 
standing and faults in the printing of Greek ; 
but these blemishes make no odds. 

The book is full of interesting information. 
It tells us of the medieval of the 
Duchy of Athens under a family 
(whose main seat was, however, at Thebes), 
under Catalan Vicars of the Kings of Sicily, 
and finally in the hands of the Florentine 
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bank of the Acciaiuoli. The first of these 
despotisms did irreparable harm by abolish- 
ing the peasant proprictors (hence the influx 

of Albanians into Attica as early as, 1282). 
Of the last of them it may be said that if the 
dynasty had not fallen under the shadow of 
the Ottomans, Athens might well have been 
the centre of a Greek revival. 

The story of Turkish times is a sad one, 
on account above all of the reprisals and 
bloodshed cert gpk on abortive revolts that 
were prompted by thoughtless Christian 
princes in Europe. But for much of the time 
Athens was in a privileged position as a fee 
of the Chief Eunuch of the Harem; and, 
apart from Haseki’s shameless tyranny in the 
late eighteenth century, the Athenians seem 
to have lived in modest comfort enjoying the 
benefits of the aristocratic régime of their 
own archons. 

It will come as a surprise to many readers 
that by the seventeenth century most of the 
Mussulmans in Athens had forgotten their 
Turkish, and that they could combine with 
the Greeks in opposing the rapacity of im- 
perial officials. An interesting contrast is 
suggested by the accounts of the travellers— 
between the tolerance of Turkish rule (and 
consequent prosperity in Greece) in the six- 
teenth century and the iniquities of later 
times. Few classical scholars will be aware of 
the distinguished succession of teachers in 
Turkish Athens on a foundation maintained 
by Greek funds in Venice ; though grievously 
afflicted by Napoleon’s confiscation of the 
Deka School’s endowment, the enthusiasm 
for education continued unabated and was 
an important factor in the success of the 
War of Independence. Historians who read 
the book will remark some interesting 
parallels, from the evacuation of the 
Athenians to Salamis and the Peloponnese 
in 1688 to Aspasia, the morganatic wife of 
an Athenian prince. Archaeologists will note 
with surprise that an Athenian official who 
blew up a column of the Olympieum in 
1759 was fined under Turkish law for 
damaging an ancient monument; and with 
distress that the explosion that wrecked the 
Propylaea was hailed as a miracle of St. 
Demetrius. 


University of Bristol J. M. Coox 


G. M. A. RicuTer: Greek Portraits, iii: 
How were likenesses transmitted in 
ancient times? Small portraits and 
near-portraits in terracotta, Greek 
and Roman. (Collection Latomus, 
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Latomus, 1960. Paper, 150 B.fr. 


In the third of her monographs on Greek 
portraiture Dr. Richter has ‘put on the 
map’ a class of monuments hitherto but 
little known and studied, namely a series of 
small terracotta heads, busts, figurines, and 
emblemata from bowls, most of which appear 
to depict individual personalities in a highly 
realistic and life-like way. For this she has 
combed the museums of the old and new 
worlds and has provided us with an excellent 
catalogue and full photographic illustration 
of interesting and entertaining objects. Few 
would quarrel with her view that what we 
often have here are translations, in per- 
manent and generally three-dimensional 
form, of ‘spontaneous sketches’ dashed off 
on wooden boards or on anything else that 
came conveniently to hand, in the home, in 
the street, the market, or some other public 
place, by persons whose fingers were for ever 
itching to record the features and figures of 
such of their fellow human beings as seemed 
to them important, arresting, or amusing. 
One would expect to find a fashion for such 
sketches and ‘translations’ coming to the fore 
at a time in which there was beginning to 
develop an interest in the portrait in the 
true sense, that is, in the realistic individual 
likeness as contrasted with the generalized 
idea of a man’s personality. That time in the 
history of the ancient world was the early 
Hellenistic age ; and it is a striking fact that, 
as the authoress herself observes (p. 17), only 
thre. (figs. 13,143 15, 15; 335 34) on her list 
of bona-fide portraits of the Greek period 
show a treatment suggestive of a date before 
the very late fourth century B.c. As for these 
three, they are too much generalized to 
qualify as real portraits: they might well 
be votive figurines of gods or priests, the 
Munich protome (figs. 33, 34) having the 
distinct a of a priest-type. All 
the rest of Dr. Richter’s material is of Hellen- 
istic or Roman date. 

It may well be the case that in the Hellenis- 
tic and Roman epochs ‘spontaneous sketches’ 
and their small terracotta counterparts were 
a means whereby the features of famous in- 
dividuals were transmitted to the sculptors 
of full-dress, monumental portraits. But since 
we have no conclusive evidence for ‘minor’ 
portraits of this kind in classical (fifth- and 
fourth-century 8.c.) Greek times, we have 
no ground for holding that the actual like- 
nesses of pre-Hellenistic worthies were 
handed down to later generations in this 
manner. How, for instance, can we know 
that the bronze statues of Aeschylus, 
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Sophocles, and Euripides, which Lycurgus 
caused to be erected in Athens in the second 
half of the fourth century B.c., were por- 
traits in the full sense? The Roman-age 
terracotta head of Euripides (fig. 199) and its 
marble fellows may reproduce Lycurgus’ 
statue; but it cannot be deduced from this 
that we can tell what the poet really looked 
like in life. The statue may have represented 
an artist’s idea of what Euripides should 
have looked like. Of some famous Greeks, 
such as Socrates, there were several quite 
distinct ‘portrait’-types. 

In Dr. Richter’s fascinating picture- 
gallery there are, besides the undoubted 
portraits, some caricatures and some ex- 
tremely realistic ethnic types. Pieces of the 
last two categories served, presumably, as 
ornaments; and such, too, may have been 
the case with the portraits of notables. But 
some of the likenesses of ordinary mei: and 
women might, as has been suggested (pp. 42- 
43), have been placed, and venerated, in 
domestic lararia ; while the little busts brought 
to light in tombs obviously functioned as 
funerary imagines. A particularly charming 
and unusual group, found at Tunis and now 
in Copenhagen (pp. 39-40, figs. 171, 172), 
shows a lady with Iulia Domna’s hair-style 
in the guise of Venus, holding a jewel-box 
and fan or mirror and attended by three 
Cupids, one of whom is perched upon her 
shoulder. A replica from the same mould, 
also found at Tunis, in a grave, is in the 
Musée Alaoui (figs. 173, 174). Is the lady 
possibly the Empress herself and is the group 
a general and indirect allusion to fecunditas 
Augustae (cf. the more direct allusions to 
Iulia as the mother of two sons on her 
FECVNDITAs coins and medallions: H. 
Mattingly, Coins of the Roman Empire in the 
British Museum, v (1950), pp. 122, 124, pl. 21, 
no. 4; F. Gnecchi, J medaglioni romani, 1912, 
in pl. 94, nos. 6, 7)? The Licinian Tomb in 
Rome reminds us that portraits of imperial 
persons could be dedicated in mausolea 
alongside of family imagines, 

J. M. C. Toyvnsez 
Museum of Classical Archaeology, Cambridge 


Victor F. Lenzen: The Triumph of 
Dionysos on Textiles of Late Antique 
Egypt. (Publications in Classical 
Archaeology, Vol. 5, no. 1.) Pp. 38; 
11 plates. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press. 1960. 
Paper. 

Proresson Paul Friedlander in Documents 


git 


of Dying Paganism interpreted two closely 
allied textiles of the third or fourth century 
A.D. (in the Hermitage and the Metropolitan 
Museum) as Cybele in her chariot. Dr. 
Lenzen in this careful and fully documented 
study reverts to the earlier interpretation, the 
Triumph of Dionysus. He shows convincingly 
that the central figure is not a feminine 
Cybele but an effeminate Dionysus ; that the 
pair interpreted as a maenad about to 
emasculate Attis is not a pair but two 
separate figures, a maenad with a machaira 
end an Indian captive; and most interest- 
ingly that the mural crown is proper to 
Dionysus as the founder of Nicaea in Bithynia; 
according to Nonnus Dionysus founded this 
city after an initial victory over the Indians. 

The classical scholar will note with interest 
how many of the elements in the scenes are 
old. Dionysus already has a chariot drawn 
by a panther as well as other animals on the 
sixth-century Phineus cup; he is already 
effeminate in Aeschylus; the maenad with 
the machaira is found on late archaic and 
early classical vases; the pensive woman on 
the New York textile, who might possibly 
be identified with Nicaea, has the same 
gesture as the Muse on the white-ground 
cup by the Karlsruhe painter in Boston 
(Beazley, A.R.V., 515): it is not the os 
columnatum of the comic slave thinking out a 
plan, but a resting of the chin on the fingers, 
which means a vision—here the epiphany of 
Dionysus, on the Boston cup the epiphany 
of Apollo, and for Orestes on the new 
Augustan silver cup in the British Museum 
(National Arts Collection Fund Report, 1959, 
pl. 7) a vision of the Furies. The scheme of 
the frontal chariot itself goes back to archaic 
art, even if Lenzen is right in seeing oriental 
influence in these late works; he might have 
quoted J. White’s excellent treatment sn 
Hellenic Society Supplementary Paper, no. 7, 
pp. 1x ff. 


University College, London T.B.L. Wenster 


Opuscula Romana, ii. (Skr. utgivna av 


K. Svenska Institutet i Rom). 
Pp. 123; 37 plates, 15 figs. Lund: 
Gleerup, 1960. Paper, kr. 60. 

Tus volume consists of two long papers, the 
first written in English, the\second in Ger- 
man, Arvid Andrén has contributed a de- 
tailed and fully illustrated catalogue of five 
Greek and thirteen Roman heads collected 
by the Swedish painter Henning Malmstrém 
and preserved in his home at Kvarnby near 
Malmé. All are of marble, apart from a 








striking dark-green basalt portrait of an 
Egyptian private individual, probably a 
priest, dating from the Ptolemaic period and 
of a strongly realistic character (No. 4, pl. 5). 
Other outstanding pieces are the Julio- 
Claudian copy (as its hair-style betrays) of 
a fourth-century 3.0. quasi-portrait (No. 3, 
pl. 4); an carly-Hellenistic ‘pathetic’ por- 
trait, the eyes of which were once inlaid 
(No. 5, pls. 6, 7); a powerful bust convine- 
ingly identified as a portrait of Julius Caesar 
(No. 6, pls. 8-11); a charming young 
Sabina, still affecting the late-Trajanic 
coiffure (No. 11, pls. 17, 18); and a fine 
Iulia Domna (No. 15, pls. 24, 25). 

The publication of Krister Hanell’s 
archaeological and historical study of the 
scene of Augustus’ sacrifice on the Ara 
Pacis coincides most appositely with that of 
Dr. Weinstock’s paper in 7.2.8. 1 (1960), 
447-58, where the writer, while rightly insist- 
ing that we have no explicit evidence, such 
as an inscription, to prove that the well- 
known monument found in the Campus 
Martius is to be identified with the Ara 
Pacis of the texts, endeavours to convince us 
that the hitherto almost universally accepted 
equation of the two must be abandoned. Of 
the correctness of this identification Hanell 
has no shadow of a doubt; and indeed he 
has, in some of his new interpretations of a 
number of the sculptural details, improved 
upon his predecessors’ demonstrations of how 
faithfully the monument reflects the whole 
ideology of Pax Augusta and of how com- 
pletely unified is the underlying concept of 
all the figured decoration. 

The more important of the points made by 
Hanell are as follows. (1) From the Em- 
peror’s ‘magisterial’ lictors, carrying fasces, 
who appear in the north and south precinct- 
wall friezes, must be distinguished the ‘re- 
ligious’ lictores curiati, carrying only rods, 
who attend on priests and Vestals in the 
small frieze of the inner altar, and from the 
Alaminius lictor, with an axe only, who follows 
the four famines in the south precinct-wall 
frieze. (2) The anniversarium sacrifcium of 
Res Gestae 12. 2, as depicted in the frieze of 
the inner altar, must (as other students of the 
Ara have already said) refer to the Ara’s 
foundation-day sacrifice on 4 July; but on 
the south and north sides of the precinct- 
wal! is represented a unique and unrepeated 
sacred ceremony, the sacrifice-—of incense 
at a portal.le tripod, invisible in the sculpture 
—offered by Augustus at the Ara’s future 
site on the occasion of its actual constitutio in 
1g B.c., in the presence of members of his 
family (south side, east end), of representa- 
tives of the priestly colleges and sodalities 
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(north side, west end), and of the Vestals, 
accompanied by children and  togate 
apparitores (north side, east end). (3) Augustus 
himself, not Agrippa, is acting as Pontifex 
Maximus in this ceremony and the Emperor 
is not functioning as Rex Sacrorum, whose 
figure must be sought for in the northern 
frieze. (4) The fourth flamen from the left in 
the southern frieze is the Flamen Dialis 
(Festus’ ordo sacerdotun must be taken as 
referring to places at table only, not to places 
at sacred rites). (5) The two wreathed 
persons who support Auguétus are pontiffs, 
not the consuls of the year 19, Tiberius and 
Varus. (6) The veiled lady to the right of 
Agrippa must (as some have already thought) 
be Livia, and the youngish man to the right 
of her is (as again others have suggested) her 
son Tiberius. (7) The artist was depicting in 
these friezes a kind of ‘ideal reality’; for on 
4 July 13 2.c. no Flamen Dialis was in office ; 
the elder Drusus, father of Germanicus, was 
abroad on military service ; and Agrippa may 
not have yet returned to Rome. (8) The 
very fragmentary foreground figures at the 
west end of the southern frieze, one of which 
is certainly female and appears to be seated, 
are goddesses, the recipients of Augustus’ 
offering, Pax herself and her paredroi, Con- 
cordia and Salus, 

With one of Hanell’s theories this reviewer 
must emphatically disagree, namely that no 
procession is depicted in the south and north 
precinct-wall friezes. On the south side the 
figures are indubitably coming to a halt, as 
the Emperor pauses to make his offering. 
But on the north side all the personages por- 
trayed are still moving slowly towards the 
right. 

. M. C. Toynarr 


Museum of Classical Archaeology, Cambridge 


Evoen Kuscn: Herculaneum. Pp. 32; 
80 plates, 3 figs. Niirnberg: Hans 
Carl, 1960. Cloth, DM. 21.50. 


Ts is a picture-book, designed for non- 
specialist readers, of eighty plates, prefaced 
by an introduction of just over seven pages, 
the text of Schiller’s poem on Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, notes on the plates, a German 
translation of parts of the Younger Pliny’s 
letters to Tacitus describing the eruption of 
79, and an annotated plan of the excavated 
areas of the ancient city. 

As the introductory essay states, it can be 
claimed that it was the chance discovery of 
the site of the city in 1711 which first sparked 
off the whole of our modern zest for un- 
shrouding, studying, and reconstructing the 
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life and culture of the ancient world. The 
author sketches the history of the excavations 
—or rather treasure-grubbing—during the 
eighteenth century; and he explains how at 
Herculaneum the archaeologist has profited 
from the fact that in her case the mingling of 
rain and sea-water with the ashes produced 
an enveloping layer of slime which hardened 
and both prevented such of the inhabitants 
as escaped from returning, as some Pom- 
peians did, to retrieve a number of their 
possessions, and also acted as a first-cless 
preservative, especially of woodwork. From 
the works of art and the papyri that Her- 
culaneum has so far yielded we may deduce 
that her citizens, taken as a whole, attained 
to a higher level of aesthetic and literary 
culture than did those of neighbouring 
Pompcii. Two-fifths of the site still await 
investigation and its most important public 
buildings, its Forum, its chief temple, its hall 
of justice, and its markets, have yet to be 
revealed, while the disengaging of its fine 
theatre must be completed. But to the student 
of Roman social and domestic life Her- 
culaneum, with its relatively restricted area 
and remarkably intimate atmosphere, is 
almost more rewarding than is the wide ex- 
panse of her far more famous sister-city. 

As regards the plates, some of the re- 
productions of marble sculptures, paintings, 
and mosaics are of high quality and there 
are some arresting studies of topographical 
and structural details—for example, the 
section of a paved street (pl. 22), the partly 
despoiled reticulated wall in the Casa 
d’Argo (pl. 20), and the window-gril! in the 
Casa Sannitica (pl. 95). But a number of the 


photographs of the streets and houses s}iow - 


too sharp a contrast of brilliant sunlight 
and inky shadows, and most of those of 
bronze statuary (pls. 68-77, 79) are flat, 
excessively dark, and altogether most un- 
pleasing. Pl. 34 perpetuates the popular, 
but surely erroneous, notion that the 
Casa del Bicentenario contains a ‘christ- 
liche Hauskapelle’. The wooden so-called 
altar is nothing more then a cupboard 
with a shelf on top of it, and the ‘cross’ above 
can be best explained as the scar left by a 
vanished wooden bracket with some kind of 
frame around it. That first-century Her- 
culaneum had its Christian community we 
need not doubt. But such a prominent dis- 
play of the Cross at this period is quite un- 
thinkable. An impressive picture of the snow- 
capped Vesuvius brooding above the bay of 
Naples provides an excellent lead-off to the 
photographic series. 

J. M. C. Tovnngz 
Museum of Classical Archaeology, Cambridge 
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Corneuius C. Vermeute: The Dal 
Pozzo-Albani Drawings of Classical 
Antiquities in the British Museum. 
(Transactions of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, n.s. vol, 50, part 5.) 
Pp. 78; 103 figs. Philadelphia: 
American Philosophical Society, 
1960, Paper, $2.00, 


Casstano DAL Pozzo, active in Rome in 
the mid-seventeenth century, commissioned 
and collected drawings of antique art, 
particularly sculpture and architecture, This 
‘Museum Chartaceum’ was not published, 
but passed by way of the Albani family to 

III, and its sheets are now divided 
between the Royal Library at Windsor and 
the British Musezam. Dal Pozzo’s draughts- 
men worked in an age which had a strong and 
unified sense of artistic style, and generally 
they transfigured what they saw. So the 
principal interest of the drawings is in re- 
vealing the seventeenth century's vision of 
antiquity. Sometimes, too, they suggest 
what has been lost frorn later damage or give 
a blurred glimpse of an object that has since 
disappeared. Vermeule has undertaken the 
congenial labour of identifying the originals 
of the dal Pozzo drawings, and this pre- 
liminary paper shows how well he is succeed- 
ing. The one legitimate complaint is that, 
where he illustrates both original and draw- 
ing, he does not always put the two side by 
side, The complete publication is something 
to look forward to, since this is an aspect of 
Classical Archaeology that is usually neg- 
lected, although it is an important and enter 
taining part of humanism. 


R. M. Coox 
Museum of Classical Archaeology, Cambridge 


G1ancaro Susint: Il Lapidario greco 
¢ romano di Bologna e Supplementum 
Bononiense ad C.1,L. xi. Pp. xv-+-195; 
22 plates. Bologna: Comune di 
Bologna, Museo Civico, 1960. Paper. 
Tris work was suggested, indeed necessi- 
tated, when the Lapidarium of the Museo 
Civico of Bologna was reorganized in 1956. 
Susini sets out to provide, at one and the 
same time, a guide to the collection of in- 
scriptions and a supplement to the Bolognese 
section of C.J.L. xi, 

Visitors, as they tour the Lapidarium, are 
given a careful and informative description 
of each of the monuments in the order in 
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which they are displayed, the few uninscribed 
ones being included. The professional ap- 
paratus and discussion, printed in small type, 
can easily be skipped by the less enthusiastic. 
The only obvious ground for cornplaint is 
that the descripiin:: of the ‘epigrafe aliene’ 
(pp. 147 ff.) are comparatively summary. 
Asa guide, in fact, this seems to be as conve- 
nient as its «‘::al purpose allows, and likely to 
convey to its users a stimulating sense of what 
these apparently unpromising monuments 
can contribute to knowledge. 

The Roman historian and epigraphist is 
even better served. After the description of 
each monument follows the inscribed text, 
where this is not in C..L. or where re- 
examination of the stone has yielded an 
improved reading (otherwise there is a 
résumé of the content) ; a full bibliography ; 
and a discussion of points of interest arising 
both from the form or decoration of the 
monument and from the inscription. An 
Appendix contains similar accounts of all 
Bolognese inscriptions (except those be- 
longing to the Instrumentum Domesticum) 
that have been discovered since the publica- 
tion of C.LL. xi, 2. 2, and are outside the 
display in the Lapidarium (either in its magaz- 
zini or elsewhere). There are epigraphic in- 
dexes to the inscriptions not in C.LL.; a 
table of concordance with C.J.L. for the rest ; 
an index of subjects discussed and some useful 
plates. 

The inscriptions are almost exclusively of 
local interest and are unbalanced in subject 
and chronological distribution—-the only 
rich group is of tradesmen’s tombstones of 
the first century A.p. (nice background, as 
Susini notes, to Martial iii. 59). But Susini 
is a sensitive and imaginative interpreter 
who extracts the most from them, and plenty 
of interest emerges. Among the more original 
points is his discussion of the substitution of 
the funerary portrait or relief depicting the 
trade of the dead (whose bare name appears 
above), by the inscribed cursus honorum or 
verbal statement of the subject's trade, if 
that is his achievement in life, which then 
occupies the central space. It is one of his 
great merits that he never treats an inscrip- 
tion in isolation but always as part of a 
monumental whole. 

J. M. Reynoups 


Newnham College, Cambridge 


Donatp C. Swanson: Vocabulary of 
Modern Spoken Greek (English-Greek 
and Greek-English). Pp. 408. Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota 
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Press (London: Oxford University 
Press), 1959. Cloth, gos, net. 


Tue best books for learning Modern Greek 
ere in French, namely the grammar and 
dictionary of Pernot. But partial English sub- 
stitutes have become available in the 
Phonetic Grammar of Julian Pring, and in 
the volume under notice. 

It will be of little use to anyone wanting to 
read literature. But that is not its purpose. It 
sets out to help such persons as the classical 
undergraduates who spend a vacation in 
Greece, to help them to speak and under- 
stand simple matters of everyday life. It 
achieves this object. A copy was given to a 
classical undergraduate who had attended a 
one year’s course in Modern Greek, and was 
used daily during seven weeks spent near 
Athens with an Athenian family. The report 
was favourable, but even so the book was 
found too limited. 

The English is American, a fact declared 
in the preface and justified. Some of the 
entries may be ill understood by Britons. 
‘Gumbo (for soups)’, in explanation of 
prdwa, does not mean that the Greeks put 
prrdmues in their soup, but identifies the 
vegetable as the sarne which is grown in the 
States for use by canneries in thickening 
their products. And some of the English 
expressions may be new to some English- 
men; for instance, ‘to batch it’. 

The choice of words has been scientifically 
based on frequency of colloquial use (derived 
from rather too small, perhaps, and slanted 
a sample; but the author’s means were 
limited), and has been modified in two ways; 
by comparison with published English 
word-frequency lists, and by checking the 
coverage of various departments of life and 
thought with the help of a logical anatomy 
of the kind recommended by Duff in How to 
Learn a Language. These procedures have 
failed to net a nighidress; and visitors may 
wish to knit, though it is true that Greek 
women more frequently spin, weave, and 
sew: (all listed), 

Admirable is the full treatment, with 
examples, of common words like come, the, 
think, to, On these, Swanson is superior to 
Pernot. 

On the Greek side the book keeps its 
promise of giving conversational forms, e.g. 
owna, not oda. It is in the English phrases 
that archaism creeps in, ¢.g. ‘I like to take a 
walk of an evening.’ Not all such instances of 
Olde Englishry in the book can be attri- 
buted to the Puritan-Quaker pitcher-and- 
faucet strain in the ancestry of the American 
language. 
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Over 30 pages of the introduction are 
filled with matter a little out of place, in- 
cluding outlines of the history and structure 
of Greek, with considerable reference to 
ancient times. All this is quite well done, but 
it has been done before. Its removal would 
make room for that nightdress, 

Swanson has done a good job, from scratch 
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(when that was unnecessary, with all the 
radical enthusiasm and engaging simplicity 
that can be so attractive in young Americans 
abroad. A sensible, anti-pedantic, medium- 
sized Modern Greek dictionary for English 
readers (not speakers) is still needed. 


University of Aberdeen Hecror THOMSON 


SUMMARIES OF 
PERIODICALS 


ERANOS 
LVIII (1960): 3-4 


B. Knés, La Légende de Bélisaire dans les pays 
grecs: attempts to find in various historical 
incidents the origins of elements in the 
Belisarius-legend, and thus to determine, 
with the aid of literary references, successive 
stages in its growth. B. Axelson, Das Geburts- 
jahr des Lygdamus: continues the previous 
article ii which he showed that Lygdamus 
imitated Ovid. After criticizing other ex- 
planations of the poet's claim, using Ovid's 
words, to have been born in the year cum 
cecidit fato consul uterque pari, he revives 
Hagen’s suggestion that this refers not to 
43 B.c., but to A.D. 69, and supports it 
by apparent reminiscences of Statius and 
Martial. [Cf. A. G. Lee, Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc. 
1958-9, pp. 15-21]. A. Boethius, Ny 
litteratur om Ostia och den lychliga kejsartidens 
stadsarkitektur: in welcoming the books of 
Calza, Meiggs, and Schaals, insists that, 
whatever the political forms may have been, 
Ostia was functionally and architeciurally a 
part of Rome; he warns us not to estimate 
the extent of Christianity by the lack of 
remains, and suggests that a post-Constantine 
Church will have stood somewhere outside 
the walls. 


MNEMOSYNE 
4TH Serres, XIII (1960), Fasc. iv 


A. G. Woodhead, Thucydides’ Portrait of Cleon: 
T. treats C. most unfairly, selecting ‘smear 
words’ to apply to him; C. was a competent 
statesman, and epigraphic evidence suggests 
that he captured many Chalcidic towns not 
mentioned by T., whose description of the 
battle of Amphipolis is rightly discounted 
by Goname ; both there and in the Sphacteria 
debate T. inserts some remarkable thought- 


reading on Cleon. C. J. Ruijgh, Aristophane, 
Oiseaux 1972 sqq., Grenouilles 1316 sqq., et le 
sens de wé8a xvAddv: this refers not only to 
Cinesias’ lameness, but to his metrical ex- 
periments which A. ridicules in the Birds. 
D. Holwerda, De Tzetza in Eustathii reprehen- 
siones incurrenti: two manuscripts of scholia 
on Aristophanes give a text which is half-way 
between T’. and E.; the latter seems often 
to have criticized the former. J. C. Kamer- 
beek, De Aeschyli Niobae fragmento (116. 7. 
Mette, 277. 7 Lloyd-Jones): read réxvos 
érat{ovea rots rebvyxéow (Hesychius’ ex- 
cerpt is faulty). B, A. van Groningen, Deux 
conjectures sur Thucydide ; (a) at vi. 20. 4 trans- 
pose LeA\wourrias to come after Lupaxoolas 
82 wal, (6) at vi. 22 for dyew, wal read 
dyew 82 wai. L. G. Westerink, A New Frag- 
ment of Euphorio: in an unpublished version 
of David's Introduction to Porphyry two manu- 
scripts have a fragment from the Mopsopia, 
odiow olor peddam, r@ wal waddovra: réAqos 
(? == odofow loos peAdeom, rd xal xaAdover 
reAcious). 


47H Serres XIV (1961), Fase. i 


J. C. Kamerbeek, Archilochea: (a) the ques- 
tion whether frs. 7 and 10 D. belong to the 
same poem depends on the interpretation of 
the first couplet of fr. 7; (6) in 64. 1 D. read 
odd’ 6 wepidnpos; (¢) in Stobacus’ heading to 
65 D. wapoweiy refers to insult, not necessarily 
to drunken insult, and 65 belongs to the 
same poem as 64; (d) in 67a, 2 D. read 
dvabdev, pdvaw 8 . . . 3 (¢) in 74. 4 D. for 
Avypéy read adov; (/) in 170. 7 L.-B, read 
évixAdeas ; (g) in 115 D. read d3dfao (‘caught’, 
‘lay in wait for’ ?) ; (A) suggestions for filling 
the gaps in 35. 3-17 L.-B. K. J. McKay, 
Studies in Aithon, ii: Theognis 1209-2216: 
read ai§wy, not Aléw, and understand these 
lines as a riddle, the answer to which is 


x2 
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a stone lion in the necropolis of Thebes. 
W. J. W. Koster, Scholion Plautinum plene 
editum: publishes, with apparatus criticus 
and notes, the ‘Plautine scholion’, a Latin 
paraphrase by a fifteenth-century Italian of 
Tzetzes’ account of the Alexandrian library 
(Ex Cascio in commento comoediarum Aristo- 
phanis poetae in Pluto ...). P. J. Enk, Lucubra- 
tiones Propertianae : (a) the manuscript reading 
in ii. 14. 29-30 can be defended by a com- 
parison with Anth. Pal. xii. 167; (6) whereas 
it is true that in many passages we cannot 
tell whether P. borrowed from Tibullus or 
vice versa, ii. 9. 42 and ii. 34. 54 are clearly 
reminiscences of Tib. i. 2. 8-10. A. G. 
Carrington, Ram, Tortoise and Lyre in Greek 
Epigram: the answer to the riddle Anth. Pal. 
xiv. 30 is a lyre, to make which the horns of 
a dead ram and the shell of a dead tortoise 
were needed. 


REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE 
XXXV, 1 (1961) 


A. J. Festugi¢re, Particularités et types de fautes 
dans des manuscrits grecs du ix® et du x* siécle: 
collects orthegraphica (o/w, e/a, iotacism, 
double letters, aspiration, augment in v-) 
from five manuscripts of the Historia Mona- 
chorum in Aegypto. P. Courcelle, De Platon 
a Saint Ambroise par Apulée: that Apuleius’ 
De Platone (itself based on Albinus’ Epitome) 
was one of the sources of Ambrose’s Platonism 
is clearly shown by close verbal parallels 
between De Excessu Fratris and De Platone 
ii (including a Plautine phrase which Ap. 
fathered on Plato). J. Gagé, Lucia Volumnia, 
déesse ou prétresse(?), et la famille des Volumnii: 
the religious associations of the Volumnii 
(originally probably Etruscan Velimna) are 
connected with the figure of Lucia Volumnia 
which occurred in the ritual of the Salii; 
Volumnia, ‘wife’ of Coriolanus, and Veturia, 
his ‘mother’, perhaps represent cult-titles in 
the ritual of Fortuna Muliebris. J. André, 
Notes critiques sur le texte de Pline l’ Ancien: 43 
emendations in books xv-xvii. C. Mugler, 
Pluralisme matériel et pluralisme dynamique dans 
la physique grecque d’Anaximandre a Epicure. 
P. Veyne, Le Marsyas ‘colonial’ et l’indé- 
pendance des cités: the figure of M. with the 
wine-skin, frequently found in coloniae and 
municipia, isa symbol of their libertas, not 
a juridical term but an ideological one go- 
ing back to Greek ideas of the city-state. 
S. Koumanoudis, Une ville béotienne dans 
Strabon: epigraphic and literary evidence 
shows that in Strabo ix. 408-9 the manuscript 
reading ZxddAa is right and Xylander’s 
Zxdpoy wrong. S. Kouraanoudis, Remargues 
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notes on five artistes mentioned in 1.G. vii. 
540. 


RHEINISCHES MUSEUM 


CIII. 3: 1960 


R. Stark, Zu Theophrasts ‘Charakteren’: criti- 
cal notes on nine passages. V. Buchheit, 
Feigensymbolik im antiken Epigramm: explains 
Archil. fr. 15 D.; A.P. ix. 563 and xii. 185; 
Martial i. 65; iv. 52; vi. 49; Vii. 71 ; xii. 33; 
and Priap. 41, in terms of the sexual sym- 
bolism of the fig. O. Seel, Trogus, Caesar und 
Livius bei Polyainos: Latin sources are not to 
be excluded for Poiyaenus, but play a prin- 
cipal part, and especially the tradition of 
Trogus, Livy, Caesar, and Suetonius. More- 
over, Polyaenus was in the line of those who 
sought to create a Caesar-legend, first clearly 
seen in Petronius 122-3. K. Wellesley, Sug- 
gestio falsi ix Tacitus: examines six passages 
in H. ii, which are at first sight misleading, 
and explains Tacitus’ words as variously due 
to the influence of style, inattention, mis- 
understanding, and prejudice, but not to 
Ssuppressio veri. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


LXXXIX (1958) 


G. E. Duckworth, The Cradle of Flowers: 
follows A. Y. Campbell in reading fundet 
in Virgil, EZ. 4. 23, and transposing the line 
to follow 1. 20, and finds support for this in 
Focas’ Vita 26-27. F. O. Copley, The World 
of Catullus c. 4: we must not seek auto- 
biographical details in a poem about a ship 
which may have existed only in the poet’s 
imag‘nation. H. T. Rowell, The Gladiator 
Petruites : listing six gladiator-cups which show 
Petraites (or Tetraites) was a Neronian 
gladiator, supports a Neronian dating for the 
Satyricon. G. Lawall, Juvenal’s Tenth Satire: 
point: to the alternation of mocking and 
tragic tone in Juvenal’s exempla, and sees the 
figure: of Democritus and Heraclitus as 
symbolic of the poet’s attitude to the whole 
of human life. M. P. Cunningham, The 
Puteanus of Prudentius: this manuscript be- 
longed to Mavortias, who had independent 
issues of separate works copied into one 
codex. J. I. Armstrong, The Marriage-Song— 
Odyssey 23: Il. 297-9 show a typical feature 
of Hemeric narrative technique and may be 
used to disprove the theory that the Odyssey 
ends at xxiii. 296. T. P. Howe, Hesiod’s 
Breadvinners: the Erga reflects a changed 
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economic situation, when Mycenaean meat- 
eating society had given way to a bread- 
eating economy. W. Castle, Sappho’s To 
Aphrodite: quotes Dionysius’ appraisal of 
the poem and comments on some points of 
subject-matter and interpretation. G. A, 
Kennedy, JIsocrates’ Encomium of Helen: 
Isocrates uses the Helen-motif to advocate 
Panhellenism. G. Downey, The Population of 
Antioch: presents evidence on the size of the 
population, without reaching any conclusion. 
J. G. Hawthorne, The Myth of Palaemon: cult 
of Palaemon on the Isthmus of Corinth not 
pre-Augustan. P. R. Murphy, Cicero’s Pro 
Archia: Cicero here borrowed from and 
criticized some ideas in Pericles’ Epitaphios. 
I. S. Ryberg, Vergil’s Golden Age: traces a 
steady progression in Virgil’s concept of a 
Golden Age. E. M. Husselman, Report of the 
Supervisors of the Oil Tax: P. Mich. Inv. 5340 
gives a monthly oil-tax report, and mentions 
a duplicate receipt for the report. F. 
Sokolowski, On the Lex Sacra of Physcus: pro- 
poses dad [rv xopayeiv aipnuév)ww in ll. 7-8 
and év ré xoujvd in 1. 10, and discusses the 
background of the lex sacra. J. J. H. Savage, 
The Third Eclogue (55-111): the Shepherds’ 
contest contains significant historical and 
literary allusions. E. T. Salmon, Notes on the 
Social War: investigates the number of the 
rebel populi, the identity of their commanders, 
Rome’s original proposals for enrolling the 
new citizens, and the identity of the tribes 
in which ex-rebels were ultimately registered. 
R. P. Oliver, Politian’s Translation of the 
Enchiridion: discusses problems. of date, 
sources, purpose, and history, and adds a 
critical apparatus. G. Steiner, Ovid's Car- 
men Perpetuum: examines the various ways in 
which Ovid links his stories to give unity 
to the Metamorphoses. E. A. Hahn, Vergil’s 
Treatment of Divine Beings (II): finds in Vir- 
gil’s identifications of a god with his temple 
or image both a linguistic confusion and a 
religious element going back to primitive 
practice. R. E. White, The Structure of Pro- 
pertius 2. 28: defends the unity of the poem, 
which, he believes, deals dramatically with 
four stages in Cynthia’s illness. N. A. Green- 
berg, Metathesis in the Criticism of Poetry: 
ancient critics who used metathesis ai a 
criterion of literary value differed in the 
reasons they gave for the superiority of the 
original wording. W. Whallon, The Serpent 
at the Breast: examines the serpent imagery 
applied to Orestes and Clytemnestra in 
the Oresteia. J. J. Bateman, Lysias and the 
Law: Lysias had a high regard for the value 
of Law and Justice, but also a typically 
Athenian disrespect for the specific law in 
question. W. C. Stephens, Cupid in Ovid’s 
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Metamorphoses: sees in Ovid’s treatment of 
the love-motif deep religious and philosophi- 
cal significance. F. Will, Solon’s Conscious- 
ness of Himself: finds in some well-known 
fragments evidence of a ‘moral’ self-con- 
sciousness unique among Greek lyric poets. 
G. K. Gresseth, The System of Aristotle’s 
Poetics: Aristotle had a consistent theory 
of drama, the key to which is his con- 
cept of action (praxis). H. L. Levy, En- 
comium and Invective in Claudian: Claudian, 
trying to win the approbation of the pagan 
Roman aristocracy for Stilicho, stressed 
Romanites, anti-barbarianism and paganism. 
Z. Stewart, The Amphitruo of Plautus: Plautus 
imitated Euripides’ Bacchae, familiar to a 
Roman audience through a Roman version 
(perhaps by Ennius), but also included 
elements of South Italian drama. H. C. 
Youtie, Notes on Papyri and Ostraka: fifteen 
notes on the text, dating, or subject-matter 
of various papyri and ostraka covering a 
wide range of subjects connected with life 


in Egypt. 
XC (1959) 


W. Allen, Jr., Stage Money: explains fabam 
mimum, Cic. Ait. i. 16. 13, as a reference to 
worthless stage money (cf. Hor. Ep. i. 7. 22 f., 
Plaut. Poen. 597-9), but is not prepared to 
emend fabam mimum to give a satisfactory 
construe. H. W. Benario, Julia Soaemias and 
Julia Mamaea: argues from restorations in 
inscriptions that Julia Soaemias had the 
title mater senatus, and Mamaea that of 
Augusta before becoming empress. A. L. 
Boegehold, The Date of Theophrastus’ Charac- 
ters: begun some time before 322/1 (cf. 
allusions to democracy and the dikasteria) 
and not finished until 317 (the year of 
Cassander’s capture by Polyperchon) or 
later. D. J. Comacher, The Paradox of 
Euripides’ lon: compromises between the 
nationalistic and ‘aesthetic’ views of the play. 
The Ion mnyth was chosen for its advantages 
as a tragic-comic plot and also for whatever 
incidental capital could be made out of 
theological satire and national propaganda. 
J. A. Davison, Anacreon, Fr. 5: regards the 
poem as complete and interprets as a reply 
to a free-born girl’s love challenge at a 
pannychis ; leaves the question of the speaker’s 
sex open, but thinks the reference to Lesbos 
may have influenced the scribe of our 
Athenaeus archetype to write d\Aqv. J. A. 
Hanson, Plautus and Religion: (a) while the 
gods are seldom mentioned as just and never 
as omniscient, the concept of a moral 
divinity underlies some conventional ex- 
pressions; (6) the ‘contractual’ view of 
Roman religion is less in evidence than a 
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belief in rewards for virtue; (c) ‘the re- 

ligious atmosphere is more mhleiannal 
than the “religion of Numa” and more wor- 
shipful than the philosophy of Greek New 
Comedy’. P. W. Harkins, Catullus 63 and 
64: claims that, since Catullus uses the 
Protesilaus-Laodamia myth in 68 to ‘repre- 
sent his own life’, 63 and 64 may also have 
reference to his relations with Lesbia: in 63 
Catullus, like Attis, is gripped by a furor 
and flees across the sea, and in 64 there is 
@ parallel between Ariadne’s plight and 
Catullus’ experience. C. L. Howard, Notes on 
Statius: deals with text and interpretation 
of Silv. i. 2. 7-10, 3. 39-42, iii. 5. 102, 
v. 2. 41-44, Theb. ii. 205-11, iv. 419-22, vi. 
209-12, vii. 303-4, and xi. 627~g0. G. A. 
Kennedy, Arguments in Greek Deliberative 
Oratory: traces three stages: (a) single- 
argument technique (Thucydides), (6) com- 
bination of arguments, ¢.g. expediency and 
justice (Isocrates), (c) attempt to retain 
ethical quality of (6) and vigour of (a) in 
a concept of Athenian national tradition 
(Demosthenes). N. Lewis, A Veteran in 
Quest of a Home: notes on the language and 
subject-matter of P. Cornell Inv. i. 64. H. W. 
Miller, Dynamis in De victu: not only man’s 
physis but all the factors which affect it are 
explained in terms of the dynameis of fire and 
water. This concept gives unity to the work, 
and suggests 400-350 B.c. as a date for it. 
B. Otis, Three Problems of Aeneid 6: (a) the two 
kinds of immortality represent the hero’s 
‘dead’ past and his ‘Roman’ future; (6) 
the view of Rome as an historical culmina- 
tion and the Platonic or Stoic extra-historical 
goal are irreconcilable, but the philosophy 
enhances the dignity of the Roman theme; 
(c) the whole catabasis is a dream or revela- 
tion giving Aeneas a new, Roman viewpoint. 
R. Pack, Notes on Artemidorus: adds to 
T.A.P.A. \Ixxxviii (1957), 189-96, fourteen 
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lexical and textual notes on the Onirocritica. 
J. A. Philip, Pythagoras’ Biography : lamblichus 
in his Life of Pythagoras used Porphyry’s Life. 

Neither was dependent on Nicomachus, or 
on any sources apart from the main stream 
of biographical and philosophical-biogra- 
phical literature. K. J. Reckford, Horace and 
Maecenas : in return for material benefits con- 
ferred by Maecenas, Horace had certain 
social duties, and in time offered Maecenas 
spiritual guidance. He had a genuine affec- 
tion for Maecenas, though at times he shows 
resentment and disillusionment about their 
relationship. O. W. Reinmuth, A ‘Diogenes’ 
College’ in Athens ?: oi wept 16 Awyévevov refers, 
not to staff associated with the Diogencion 
for life, but to students of pre-ephehic age. 

R. S. Rogers, The Emperor's Displeasure: 
emperors from Augustus to Theodosius 
punished criticism, ridicule, and abuse, not 
by indictment for treason, but by suspend- 
ing friendly relations (amicitiam renuntiare), a 
mode of retaliation used in Republican times. 
N. Rudd, The Structure of Catullus 17: ‘it is 
because of the husband’s inadequacy that 
the girl amuses herself elsewhere, just as 
Colonia’s frustration is due to the inadequacy 
of her bridge’. This gives unity and cohesion 
to the poem. S. G. P. Small, The Arms of 
Turnus: the Chimaera and Io of Aen. vii. 
783-92 symbolize Turnus’ character and 
career. F, Sokolowski, A New Lex sacra from 
Athens: restores and comments on an in- 
scription leasing the collection of charges 
for cleaning and sacrificing animals. R. P. 
Sonkowsky, Delivery in Rhetorical Theory: 
the Aristotelian tradition stressed the con- 
nexion between the emotions and delivery, 
and regarded delivery as something involved 
in the process of composition. After Aristotle 
the study of the emotions was neglected, but 
Cicero revived it and ‘gave new life to the 
theory of delivery’. 


NEWS 


The ‘New Ducange’ undertaken by the International Union of Academies and 
edited by Professor Franz Blatt of Aarhus has reached a further stage with a 
third fascicle, meabilis—miles. The publication of new medieval Latin documents 
has already made it necessary to revise the index ~blished in 1957 (C.R. bxxi. 


278) ; an enlarged index will appear after \': '». 
The appearance of Volume ix A 1 ( 


wicle of M, 
: Vindelici-Vulca) brings 


Pauly—Wissowa another stage nearer c: Zapleaon. Here Agrippa’s abandoned 
gentilicium brings him into the company of Viziathus, Vitellius, and Vitruvius ; 
other long articles are those on Vindobona, Vindonissa, Volsci and Volsinii, 
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Uranos and Ursa, Winkelteilung and Wiirfeldoppelung, vindemia and uncia, 
vis, vocatio in ius, usus and usus fructus. The end of the great enterprise is now in 
sight and the editors hope that within three years it will be finished. Thereafter 
there will be supplements bringing some articles in the earlier volumes up 
to date, and the publishers plan to increase the usefulness of the work by 
producing, perhaps in a single Halbband, a general index. 


The Fourth International Congress for Greek and Latin Epigraphy will be 
held in Vienna on 17-22 September 1962. Those who wish to receive detailed 
information about the arrangements are invited to apply to the Secretariat at 
Dr.-Ignaz-Seipel-Platz 2, Wien 1. 


The Netherlands Classical Association (Nederlands Klassiek Verbond) has 
for some years produced, under the title of Jmago, a tear-off calendar illus- 
trated with reproductions from vases and sculpture, one plate for each week ; 
this year the themes are, for alternate weeks, ‘Heracles in Art’ and ‘Ancient 
Trades and Crafts’. For 1962 a special edition of Jmago with captions in English 
is being issued: the themes will be ‘Everyday Life in Greek and Roman Art’ 
and ‘Ancient Land, Sea and Air Traffic’. Copies may be ordered from the 
publishers, Uitgeverij ter Burg, Alkmaar, Netherlands; the price is 135. 6d. 
post free. 


The revision of volumes i and ii of the Cambridge Ancient History is now pro- 
ceeding, and, in order to enable readers to avail themselves of it with the least 
possible delay, it has been decided to issue the revised chapters (or parts of 
chapters) as they are ready, in paper-covered fascicles, separately paged. 


The first two of these have appeared—The Religion and Mythology of the Greeks 
(vol. ii, ch. xl), by W. K. C. Guthrie, and Troy (Sections of vol. i, ch. xviii and 
xxiv, and vol. ii, ch. xv and xxi), by C. W. Blegen. In the volumes of the re- 
vised edition the pages will be renumbered and maps, tables, and indexes 
will be added. The plates will be issued in a separate volume. 


Some thirty years ago the University of Cincinnati began to build up a 
Modern Greek Collection in its Library. Starting with Modern Greek editions 
of the classics and works on ancient history and archaeology, the project soon 
enlarged its scope, thanks to the generosity of Professor W. ‘T. Semple and the 
enthusiasm of Professor C. W. Blegen and others of his colleagues, to include 
first Greek linguistics, Byzantine and medieval Greek history, geography and 
topography, then works in other fields of scholarship, and finally Modern Greek 
literature and Greek periodicals, learned and popular. The collection now 
comprises 12,000 volumes (nearly all acquired by purchase in annual book- 
buying expeditions to Europe), many of which are not to be found elsewhere 
outside Greece, and provides a nucleus for the developmerit of medieval and 
modern Greek Studies. The University has just issued a catalogue of it, edited 
by Miss Niove Kyparissiotis—a remarkable record of Greek cultural achieve- 
ment over the 139 years since printing was introduced into Greece at the 
beginning of the War of Independence. 


Those who have not been able to acquire Eduard Fraenkel’s Plautinisches im 
Plautus (and not only they) will be glad to know that the work has become 
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available again—in an Italian version (see p. 321), supervised by the author 
himself with his own addenda printed as an appendix. 


The reissue of standard works in ‘paper-back’ format is now familiar; the 
reverse process is now making its appearance. Messrs. Cassell are issuing in 
cloth (but, for cloth, at a modest price) books which were published as 
‘Penguins’ : their first batch includes Robert Graves’s translation of Lucan. 


The Classical Institute of the Universidad del Litoral at Rosario in Argen- 
tina has undertaken a series of paper-covered ‘Pequefios Textos’ for students— 
short texts with Spanish introduction, translation, and notes. The first three 
are the fragments of Heraclitus, a speech (xxxii) of Lysias, and a dialogue (x) 
of Seneca. 
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annual subscription is 55. (life composition, £5. 5s.). Members receive a y 
of the annual Proceedings of the Association. They may also obtain 
Classical Review and Classical Quarterly at reduced prices (Review a. 
Quarterly 258.; combined subscription £2. 19s.), though the reduction cannot 
be guaranteed unless the subscription is paid before Jan anuary 31st in each year, 
Greece and Rome may be obtained for an annual su ption of aos. 

Copies of the final issue of The Year’s Work in Classical Studies (covering the 
years 1945-7) and of the volume for 199945 can still be obtained for 
6s. each from Professor L. J. D. Richardson, University College, Cardiff, who 
can also supply many of the pre-war back numbers at as. 6d. per volume, 
post free. 

Applications for membership should be erage to the Hon. Treasurer, 
Mrs. Hooker, The University, Birmin — laquiries should be sent 
to either of the Hon. Secretaries of the Haaciniion (Professor L. J. D, 
Richardson, University College, Cardiff, and Mr. T. W. Melluish, Bec 
School, London, $.W.17) or to the Hon, Secretary of any one of the 
District Branches—viz. Aberystwyth, Bedfordshire, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Cardiff, East Anglia, Hull, Kent, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpoo!, 
London, Manchester, Northamptonshire, North Staffordshire, Northumber- 
land and Durham, North Wales (Bangor), Nottingham, Oxford, Reading, 
Sheffield, Shrewsbury, Southampton, South-Western (Exeter), Sussex, 
Swansea, Tees-side, Worcester and Malvern. 





The Loeb Classical Library 
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Each volume Foolscap 8v0, 400-700 pages. Clear type. Cloth, 18s. net 


A series of Greek and Latia Tex: emt 9 Translations on the opposite page. The series 
is to contain all that is best in G conse oa Saaeeen, Ertan Sis SUPE cape Oo oe Ons 


‘We shall never be independent sties takai taeip ice 


NEW VOLUMES, 1961-62 


GREEK 
425 PLUTARCH L Mortis. Firteen volumes, Vol. IX. Translated by W. C. Helmbold, E. L. Minar, 
Jr., and F, H. Sandbach. 
431 LUCIAN, Eight volumes, Vol. VII. Translated by M. D. Macleod. 
379 PHILO. Ten volumes, Vol. X. Translated by F. H. Colson; Index by the Rev. J, W. Earp. 
410 JOSEPHUS. Nine volumes, Vol, VIII. Translated by R. Marcus and Allen Wikgren. 


LATIN 
419 PLINY Ten volumes, Vol, X. Translated by D. EB. Bichholz. 


William Heinemann, Ltd., Windmill Press, Kingswood, Tadworth, Surrey 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 




















Books on 


CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY 


Byzantium, the Early Church, the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance 


British and Foreign Works of 
Scholarship, New and Secondhand; 
books bought, catalogues issued 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD 
3-4 Petty Cury, Cambridge 
Telephone 58351 
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